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TO THE KINGS 


MOST EXCELLENT 
MAIESTIE, 


lames by the grace of God 


KING OF GREAT BRITTAINE, 


France, and Ireland : defender 
of the faith, 


AvViNnG now ended this my trauell 

19 in antiquities, chiefly concerning the 
R118 noble Engliſh Nation : and confide- 

Neb ring that your MaieStie is deſcended 
of he chiefe$t bloud Royall of our antient Eng- 
liſh-Saxon Kings, Irruſt 1may with the more 
reaſon make dedicationthercof vnto the ſame your 
moſt excellent Maie$tie. And albeit it be not of {0 
great worth(in regard of the well doing thereof) 
as to the great worthineſſe of your view is requi- 
fite, other meanes haue Inone toremedie ſuch de- 
fe; then in all humilitie to make interceſſion;that 
it my notwithStanding bee fauourably accepted, 
and not ſeeme diſpleaſant in your Mazeſties leat- 
ned and iudiciall fight, 


*.2 And 


And thus not preſianing to be further tedious, 

In all bumble dutie I take my leaue , defiring Al- 
eightic God (as in my aaily prayers I bold my 
felfe obliged) robe your Maieſties ewer protettor, 


Your Maieſtics 


Moft humble and dutifull Orator, 


Richard Verſtegas. 


TO THE” MOST 
NOBLE AND RENOWNED 


ENGLISH NATION: AND ESPF- 
| cially tothe ſtudious and loucrs of Anti- 
quities, -that concerne the ſame, 


ZH Lbeit itmay ſeeme vnto ſome a raſh 
and vnaduiſed attempr, that after fo 
many the great and worthy labours 
of our learned Antiquaries, a new 
| worke vnder the name of A reſtitu- 
fon of decared intelligence, in Antiquities concerning 
ogr nation , ſhouli now bee preſented vnto publile 
view, yct when 1t ſhall hauepleaſed the courteous 
Reade to haue conſidered of the Contents of the 
Chapters,[ truſthee will ſcethat the enſuing matter 
will be anſiwerable to the foregoing title : much of it 
being ſo extraordinarie and vnwonted , that perhaps 
not any (eſpecially of our nation ) hath thereof writ- 
ten before, | | 
I know TI haue herein made my ſelfe ſubte& vnto 
a world of Judges, and am likeſt to receive mo{F 
controulement of ſuch as are leaſt ableto ſentence 
me, Vel I wote that the workes of no writers haue 
appeared to the world in a more curious age then 
this,and that therefore the more circumſ{pe&tion and 
warineſle is required in the publiſhing of any thing 
that muſt endureſo many ſharpe ſights and cenfares. 
Theconſideration whereof, as it hath made me the 
more heedie not to difpleaſe any, ſohath it giuen me 
the leſle hope of pleafing ali. 
The thing that firſt moued mee to take ſome 
© mY pains 


Tur EP1$STLE To ovR NATION, 


\en are natu- PAINCS In this ſtudie,twas,the verie naturall affetion 
rally deſirous which generally is in all men to here of the wor- 
to know their thjneſſe of their Anceſtors, which they ſhould indeed 


deſcents. 


be as deſirous to- imitate, as delighted ro vn- 
derſtand, 

Secondarily was I hereunto moned; by ſeeing 
how diuers of divers nations did labour to reuiue 
the old honour and glorie of their owne beginnings 
and anceſtors, and how in fo doing they ſhewed 
themſclues the moſt kind Jouers of their natural! 
friends and countriemen : obſeruing there-withall 
how diuerſe of our Engliſh writers haue beene as 
laborious and ſerious in their diſcourſes of the An- 
riquitie of the Brittans as it they properly appertai- 
ned vnto Engliſhmen , which in no wiſe they doe 
or can doe, for that their ofſprings and defcents arc 
wholly different. 

Yer. would I here bee verie loath that any man 
ſhould fo farre miſtake mee; as to thinke that im- 
pugned the praiſe of the praiſe-worthy Brittans, 
ſecing Antiquities ſchoole. hath taught vs many 
leſſons of the greatneſle of their vcrie antient and ho- 
nourable fame : andthat their glorious King Lucire 
muſt haue the precedence of ali the chriftned Kings 
of Europe, for becing the firſt whoſe Diademe was 
brightned with the heaucnly gleames of facred 
Chriſtianitie. 

This then is it [ ſay, that ſundric our Engliſh wri- 
ters are found to ſtand ſo much vpon the deſcent of 
the Brittans as ifit were a thing that indeed meerely 
concerned the originall and honour of our Engliſh 


nation, hereby and through the lacke ofdue diſtin- 
| ion - 


Tur EprsTLE TO OyR NarroN, 


@ion betweene the two nations (an overſight which 
che Brictans in their account of vs wilneuercommit) 
our true originall and honorable Anrtiguitie lieth in. 
uolued and obſcured , and wee remaining ignorant 
of our owne true anceſtors , vnderſtand our deſcent 
otherwiſe then it is, deeming it enough for vs to 
heare that Emeas and his Troians the ſuppoſed an- 
ceſtors of King Brate and his Brittans are largely dil. 
courled of. 

Diuers forraine writers doc I alfo find foulely to 
erre innot knowing rightly to attribute things vnto 
the antient Brittaines that properly concerne them, 
and things vntothe Engliſh that rightly vntothem 
do appettaine , and herein 7obz Boden among others 
ts blame worthy , who writeth that Ceſar in his 
Comentarics ſaith, that the Engliſhmen of his time 
had but one woman to ſerue for tenor twelue men, 
whereas indeed Ceſar neuer ſaid ſo, or could ſo ſay, 
for that hee neuer knew or hard of the name of 
Engliſhmen , ſeeing their comming into Brirtaine 
was almoſt 500, yeares after his death, And there- 


Bodenin his ft 
Bockeof his 
Repub. in the 
French edition 


fore if any ſuch thing were , hee muſtneeds meane 


it of the Brittains; who if they before the time of 
Chriſtianitie had any ſuch Brutiſh cuſtome among 
them,as other heathen nations mightthen alſo haue, 
itcannot be preſumed thatit was a cuſtome generall 
among them, butrather onely among ſome of the 

ruder ſort of people, | 
Theſe miſftakings among forraine Authors are 
like enough oftentimes to grow through the want 
of ſuch diſtin&ions as ſome of our owne Engliſh wri. 
ters in relating things properly concerning eitherthe 
Y * 4 antient 
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antient Pritans or the Engliſh,ought alwayes to ob- 
ſeruc : for what is it other then an abſurditie for an 
Engilſh Author to beghnne his Epiſtle(to a huge vo- 
lume }) with Conſtantine the great and mightic 
Emperor_the_ſonne of Helen an Engliſh woman , &c. 
Whereas in truth S, Helen, the mother of Conſ{antine 
was no Engliſh woman, but a Britiſh woman,and in 
all likelihood neucr knew what Engliſh ment, for 
that ſhe died more then an hundreth yeares before 
the Engliſh-Saxons came into Brittaine. 

Another Author intituleth his DiCttonarie which 
is in Latinc and Engliſh,Theſaurus lingue Romane C& - 
Britamnice, &c, Which title had beene more truer if 
the DiQtionaric had beene in Latine arid Welſh, for 


thatthe language now of vs called VVelſh 1s propet= 


ly the antient Brittiſh tongue , and Engliſh not ſo, 
norneuer was.. , 

Now albeit that theſe and many the like miſta- 
kings may vnto ſomeſeeme to bee no matters of any 
moment, yet are they ſurely of momenx.forthat ſuch 
defect of due obſeruing thingsantiently appertaining 
to nation and nation, to language and language , do 
breed much confuſion, and are + 4 occaſion ek. 
uing things in ſuch ſort that oftentimes that:which 
15 attributed to one nation belongeth vnto another. 
And by this meanes commeth itto paſſe,that we not 
onely finde Engliſh men (and thoſe no Idiots nei- 
ther) that cannot directly tell from whence Engliſh- 
men are deſcended, and chancing to ſpeake ofthe 
Saxons, doerather ſeeme to ynderſtand them for a 
kind of forraine people , then as their ownetrue and 
meere Anceſtors, but euen among Engliſh writers 

| rhemfelues 


Tut EprsTriE TO OvR NATION. 


themſelues, words diuers times vtteredthat ſauonr of 
reproch vnto their owne anceſtors the Saxons: for 
Engliſhmen cannot but from Saxon originall deriue 
their deſcent and offpring, and can lacke no honorto 
be deſcended of ſo honorable a race,and therefore are 
the more in honor obliged to know and acknowledge 
{uch their owne honorable and truedeſcent, 

Thisthen conſidered, as alſo how ridiculous it 
muſt ſeeme vnto the poſteritie of the Brittaines , for 
Engliſhmen to borrow honour from them, not nee- 
ding to borrow it of any inthe world, I perſwade my 
ſelfe that ſuch diſtin&tions as Iwiſh were in this Na- 
tionall caſe of antiquiric obſerued;cannot be thought 
friuolous, but both agreeable vnto truth and very re- Eſpeciallytou 
quiſite, Andasforthe true originall of Engliſhmen © _— _ - 
how honorable indeedit is] truſt the Reader will nor 0 EE 
be left vnſatisfied, when heeſhall haue peruſed ſome 
of the enſuing Chapters, 

The greatneſſe of my loue vnto my moſt noble na- It is often 
tion ; moſt deare vnto me of any nation inthe world, {<<ne1n Ger- 
, R many that ei- 

and which with all my beſt endeuours I defire to gra- tc godfather 
tifie, hath enanced me to the performance and pub- at cluiſtning, 
liſhing ofthis worke.For albeit my grandfather Thes- _ m_ 
dore Rowland Verſtegan was borne in the Dutchie of Godfonne. 
Geldres (and there deſcended of an antient and wor- And thereof it 
ſhipfull familie) whence by reaſon of the warres and 2mm vat 


many hauc 


loffe of his friends he (being ayong man) came into uo proper 

England about the endof the raigne of king Hezry "<> beſides 
the ſeuenth, and there married, and ſoone after dyed; 
leauing my father at his death but nine moneths old, 
which gaue cauſe of making his fortune meaner then 


elſc it might haue beene: ya canI account my ſelfe 
Xx 


theu ſurname. 
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ofnoother but ofthe Engliſh nation,as well for thar 
Eyeland hath beene my ſweet birth-place,as allo for 

tharl needs muſt paſſe in the ſelfdeſcent and offpring 

ofthat thrice noble nation ; vnto the which with all 

dntifull reſpe& and kind affeCtion I preſent this my 

labour, and eſpecially vnto youthe reuerend antiqua- 
ries together with the louers of rhe antiquitics of 
our ſaid noble Nation and Countrey, Some of 
you by the euident teſtimonies of your worthineſſe I 

do well know,all of you I humbly reverence, and am 

moſt ready toſerue, 

My defire and endeuour hath herein concurred(as 
neere as I could) to plcaſe all,andnot in any ſort vnto 
any to be offenſiue, It in ſome things I may ſeeme to 
varic from ſome other Writers, I truſt the reafons 
thatthercunto haue induced mewill ſufhce both for 
my excuſe and their ſatisfaction, 

It in ſome ofthe Etymologies of our antient names 
or words I may appeare to differ from ſome of the 
Germanes that haue written of the like, it is where I 
naue manifeſtly found them to haue miſtaken, for 
\uch as thereof haue written in Germary,haue looked 
our little further then vnto the language vied among 
themſelues,and ſuch as in the Netherlands have writ- 
tcing haue in like ſort hadregard vnto their onely vied 
;peech,wheras indeed,the vnderſtanding of the Teu- 
ronicke vſced vt our Saxon anceſtors,as alſo that of the 
antient Franks, is moſt requiſite, and thereunto the 
preſent, High,Low, and Eaſtlandiſh Teuronicke, to- 
gether with reſpc& vnto the dependant Daniſh and 
zwediſh, beſtdes our moderne vulgar Engliſh : in all 
yhich T have beſtowed ſome time of traucll, for 
that 


Tux EpisTl1z To ova NATION. 


that hereby and not otherwiſe; the true reaſon and 
concurrence of things properly appertaining to the 
true originall Teutonicke-tongue; 1s beſt to be found 
out and made manifeſt. 

And ifImay happen to find this my labour ſowell 
pleaſing and accepted of, as I wiſh it may be , I ſhall 
then be much encouraged (Godlending life) to con- 
tinue my ſtudy in the ſamekinde, andinthe meane 
time I take my leaue, From Antwerpe, this 7. of Fe- 
bruaric, /#;/# nou, 1605. 


Richard Verſtegan, 


RICARDI VITI BA- 


SINSTOCHII, IVRIS VIRE 
VSQVE DOCTORIS, ET REGII 
rdinarij Profeſſoris Pandearum in 

Academia Duacena, Carmen,ſubito 
(criptum ad LeQorem, de reſtitu- 
tione antiquitatum Gentis An- 
glorum in Britannia Inſula, 
per D. Ricardum Verſte- 
ganum noue faa, 


P Riſca Britannorum veterum ſi geſta requirts, 
Ex alys, digne qui retulere, petes, 
Theſeus ifte labor, ſolos ab origine prima, 
Inſult, quos _Anglos, Magna Briteunatulit, 
Exprimit, Ut Vinos, — ore loquentes, 
Bellanteſque, oculos exhibet ante tuos. 
Ognanta? Quot? & que (ſunt? vultu que conſÞicis 10. 
Oualia? ſub paucts vocibus atta leg ? 
Nil, niſi eratum animum, ae te deſiderat Author, 
Plus meritus, minis ac reddere, nemo poteſt. 


RICHARDI STANL 


HVRSII CARMEN IN LIE 
BRVM ANTIQVITA- 


tis Anglice, amiciſlimi ſui D, 
Ricardi Verſtegani Angli. 


| har perluſtrans, Anglus terraque, marique, 
Poſh, vt ignotis, notus inefle locis: 

Dum foris eſt clarus, patria peregrinus habetur, 
Ipnoranslinguz prima elementa ſux, 

Diſcutit hanc nubemtencbroſam ſedulus Anglus: 
Luce vetuſtatis, fingula queque micant, 

AXor enim libri reſerans ab origine prima. 

uz fuerit priſcis Angla loquela viris: 

Ingeminat ſummum, ſumma cum laude , laborem, 
Reſtituens patriz patria verba ſuz. . 

Sit tibi propterea (Le&or) gratiſſimus auQor: 

Sitque in honore labor, ſitque in amore liber, 


D. RICARDVM VERSTEGANVM, V.C 
Antiquitatis, 

ANnGLICAB NATIONIS BT LINGVAB 
vindicem , 


IOANNIS ROMBOVTII 


Er1GRAMMA- 


D Vlciſonis Philomela ſais vt cantibus omnes 
Leta replet foluas, difſugiente gelu; 
Dumque now,viridi veſtitur gramine campits 
Vere, ſimul gratis floribus aruaviegent: 
CAnglica nos aliter per te Gens inclyta ſurgit, 
Acredit auſpicys Lingua diſerta tis. 
Et quid diffitear? cum te ſuperaſſe labore 
Plyra tut fats preferat ingemy? 
Namgae Vetuſtatem reuocas ab origine Gentts. 
VeRsSTEGANE #0 ſegniter haud ſtudio, 
Non ſects & Lingue; quetetutore beata, 
Eſt tandem priſct reddita luminibus, 
Agnoſcat luſtretque tuos quicunque labores , 
Laurea aebetur, non peritura, tibi. 
Te ſine nam cacus implexum Idioma tenebris 
Erraret,meadys ipſe Britannus agris, 
Erg0 age que veteri dudum ſpoliata nitore 
Lingua 1aces, maſtum pone [upercilinm, 
Priſca ſalus, lux priſca reait; redit alma Veluſias 
Gentis, C7 optatum, quod fuit ante, decus, 


ht GB 69 
Mora non vi obstes, 
3313 6 5487 | 


D. RICARDO VERSTEGANO 
VIRO CL. NATIONIS ET 


Linguz veteris Anglicane 
reſ(taurator]. 


V ErxsTrzcANEs tuo. qyod Anglicanam 
[|luftras ſtudio aclabore Gentem, 
Et linguam veteri decore formas, 
Quin & Teutonicas ſubinde voces, 

Er quz Saxonibus fueris in vii 
Anglis vnde loquendi origo priſcis; 
Admiſces, operam bonam , fidelem, 
Anglis Teutonibuſque preſtitiſti: 
Dicendi ratio vt queat vetuſta, 

Atque orthographiz modus reſumi: 
Quorum pertacile interiſſet vſus , 

Tu crafſis nifi quz latent tenebris, 
Sollers ingenio tuo eruiſles, 

Ergo madte animo ſtude, arque perge. 
Fac tandem reuocentur cxoleta, 
Negleda, & minus vſitata vulgo, 
Quz paſſim tamen approbant periti. 


Cornelius Kilianus Deaffien:s 


IN- COMENDATION OF THE 
AVTHORS TRAVELL IM- 


ployed in this worke. 


M Ans eye 1s pleaſcd in the beautious light, 
Bred footth of Phebus bright ariſing rayes, 
But more the mind by taking inward ſight, 
Ofthart chiefe conſolation of his dayes, 
Sweet ſoule-enriching-knowledge reaſons gueſt; 


Which doth diſtinguiſh man from brutith beaſt. 


Endcauourthento know what may beknowne, 
To ignorance permit notany place, 
Let neuer time tranſport what is our owne, 
Letwit and learning hold him ſtill in chaſe; 
Lettrauell ſearch, let ſearching laſtly find, 
Let finding pleaſe the kind accepting minde, 


Induſtriousthen Yerſtiegan forwards ſtygh, 
Raiſe vp thy nations antient worthy fame, 
Bearc onthy wings their glorie vp on high, 
Andriſc the reputation by the ſame. 
If Enute bite whatthou haſt hereſet foorth, 
She makes herſelfe a witneſſetis of worth, 


R.B, 


TO HIS DEARE FRIEND 


M.Ricyuard VERSTEGAN, 


Hy curtons Nation hitherto aid range 
Throughout the world ts ſearch e Antiquities, 
And in knowne notes all that was rare or ſtrange 
In forraine lands, at home dzd modelltze 
Yet whiles on externe things they fixt thety eyes, 
T heir ſence to them they did apply ſo much, 
| As their owne worths they did but ſleightly touch, 


ButthouV ERSTE GAN carefully didft note, 

The antient records of thy natine [le, 

here fam: ſuch alts and monwments did cote 

e-1s few thrir lih» are found tn forraine ſole. 

Theſe thou hat gathered with exceeding toile, 
And /ince affettion made thee take ſuch pate 
As kind acceptan-erightly u thy paine. 


Thy labours hew thy will to dignifie, 

The firſt ailaters of thy famous Nation, 

And while thy lines their glories ſignifie 

They likewiſe do increaſe thy reputation, 

And England fill with double admiration. 
To ſee ſo rich a treaſure was her owne, . 
And that it lurckt ſo long fromher unknowne. 


The enuious abortiue impes of skill, 
Perhaps will theſe th'yngenious labors bite, 
And carpe the rrauels of thy learned quill 
But fince ſuch fondlings tn their harmes delight, 
Rather deplore then heed thetr oner ſight: 
Foy if they asd not their viilitie hats 
Where they do enuy they would imitate. 


5x Tho. Shelton. 


O— —_ 


A SONNET CONCERNING 


this worke. 


2 _ here Eng/and;learne thy name, thy race, 
thy of ſpring: 

Periſht,or forgotten, by time and 1gnorance, 

VrksSTEGAN willtel! thce,what by diſcontinuance, 

Thou halt left or loſt,n writing,{peaking, doing, 
Here ſhalt thou find thy anticnt Nobilitic, 

Thy eldeſt of-ſpring, honour and worthineſle, 

Thy lawes,thy manners,thy armes, thy manlineſle, 

Searchr out of regiſters of moſt antiquitie. 

Enemies of truth thou here ſhalt ſee confuted, 
Their errors diſcloſed, their vntruths diſproucd, 
ConieCtures well aymed, truths moſt truly proued: 
Faults and wants excuſed , by ſtrangers imputed, 

Vnheedfull negligence hath long concealed it, 

Praiſe-worthy diligence hath now reucaled it, 


Fr. Tregtamn. 


A FRIEND HIS COMMENDA- 
tion of this enſuing worke, 


O larzc diicourſe of antient Brirtans fame 
And glorics greatneſle, heres to be expeRed, 
TFneir honours graced with victorious name 
And adts of Falour which they haue cfteRed, 
Theſe worths are left to their deſcending race. 
For them to yeeld their anceſtors due grace. 


But to another taske theauthors pen 
Hathbeene imployd, in this deſerttull booke, 
Texplainc the noble race of Engliſhmen 
In things that want of knowledge hath miſtooke 
Decay'd Intelligence he doth reſtore, 
To their renowne; obſcurely hid before. 


Not onely this, but ſundry other things 
Theauthor from times ruines hath compoſed, 
| Led by affeRion, whence endeuour ſprings, 
, And this his loue his labours haue diſcloſed, 
To gratifie that ration 1s his ground 
To whom he thinks his beſt endcuours bound. 


SV - 


AD AVIHOREM:; 


Right Phob«s Prince of heat ; dayes beautious king, 
ExtraQting from the fruitfull wombe of earth 

Her quinteſflence, to decke her in the ſpring : 

And make her glorious by a kindly birth: 

Thy brow VERS TEGAN With his rayes hath crownd: 

By them thou forceſt from obſcuritie, 

The prerious gemme that therein long lay drownd: 

Thy famous nations rich Antiquitie. 

Free as Apolis that thou ſhowreſt downe 

Intothy countries lappe, from whence it came. 

No Engliſh forchead wrinkled witha frowne. 

Behold old Englands manners, words armes name, 

But as glad carvh ſalutes the mounting Sunne ; 

With loue and praiſe applaud thy labours done. 


A,Greneway, 


AD AVTHOREM. 


I for ſterne deeds of armes : or rayſing heaps 

Of Earth and ſtone, to grace oar natine ſoyle: 

The Author of (uch actions due praiſe reapes 

What honour can reward th'ynduſtrious toyle, 
VasRs TEGAN? onely thu. Thy name ſhall ltue. 
A loner life; then ſtone or ſteele can gine. 


Rafe Badclyf. 


VERSES OF THE AVTHORS 


concerning this his wotke. 


T2 ouerweares what earſt his licence wrought, 
& Andalſoſcekes remembrance to deface, 
Of what himſelfe harh to deſtru&ion brought, 
In what long trackt of his all altring ſpace; 
Thatnone might of his ruins view the place: 

And as he all beginnings ſeckes to end, 

So all his endings to obliuion tend. 


But that Great-Euer-Goodnes from aboue, 
To make himſfelfe diſcerned, did beſtow 
On our deſire of knowledge ſuch a loue, 
Thar all men ſceke all what they may to know; 
Yea Time in his owne courle tovndergo; 
And to obſcure what he would ouerpaſſe, 
Do make a mirrour of his hower-glaſle. 


This deepe deſire hath laſtly moued me, 

On Pilgrimage Times traces to enſue, 

Therelikes of his ruines for to ſee, 

And forthe loue to my dearenationdue, 

The things concerning them which I did view, 
Tending to Engliſh honour earſt concealed. 
Here in my trauells map I haue reuecaled, 


Accepttherefore deare nation in good worth, 

Thy praiſe not with difpraiſe to others wrought; 
Thy elder glorie here againeſet foorth, 

Which T7me could ſhadow but not bring to nought; 
And though not graced rightly as it ought, 


Yet 


% 


F4 
, 


Yet will thy kind acceptance falucthe fore, 
and make me ſtudious how to pleaſe thee more 


Live and increaſe m honour and renowne, 

Vnder Tacobus Magn now thy King, 

Whoſe greatneſle to thy glorie doth redowne, 

As doth the Sonnes refleCtion brightnes bring; 

In his protection build thy proſpering: 
Victorious King, long may his toyes increaſe, 
Thar hath thy warre ſubdued by his peace, 


Foure Nations now are ſubieCt to his might , 
Though each to other ſtrange accounted be, 
Strange vnto them none can him deeme of right, 
Ofroyall bloud of cach of theſe is he, 
Their owne liege Lord either and all him ſee: 
Rare fortune vnto each, but moreto all, 
In that it could not but by him betall. 


R. V. 


THE C ONTENTS OF THE 
Chapters of this Booke. 


Of the origina!l of Nations, andconſequently of 
that nation from the which Engliſhmen are 
vndoubredly deſcended, 


How the anticnt noble Saxons the true Anceſtors of 
Enzliſhmen , were originally a people of Germante. 
and how honourable it is for Engliſhmen to bee 
deſcended from the Germans, 


Ofthe antient manner of liuing of our Saxon An- 
ceſtors. Oi the Idolls they adored while they 
were Pagans: and how they grew to bee of greateſt 
name and habitation of any other people of Ger- 
manic. 


Of the Ile of :_4/b;0z otherwiſe called Brettaine, 
containing England, Scotland , and wales: and how 
ir is ſhewed to haue beene continent or firme land 
with Ga!lia now named France , ſincethe flood of 


X oah. 


Of the arrinall of the Saxons out of Germanze into 
Brittaine,and how they there recetued the Chriſtian 
faith, poſſciſedrhe beſt part of the countrie, called it 
England, and leauingthe name of Saxons came ge- 
nerally to be called Engliſhmen. 


Ofthe Danes andthe Normans,and their comming 
into England: and how the Engliſh people hauc 
notwith- 


2. 


notwithſtanding ſtillremained the corps and bodje 
ofthe Realme, 


Of'the great Antiquitic of our antient Engliſh 
tongue, and of the proprictie worthinefle and am- 
plituge thereof , with an explanation of ſundrie our 
moſt ancient Saxon words. 


The etymologies of the antient Saxon proper names 
of men and women, 


How by the ſurnames of the families of England, it 
may be diſcerned from whence they take their Or1- 
ginals; to wit, whether from the antient Engliſh- 
Saxons, or from the Danes or Normans, 


Ofour antient Engliſh titles of honour,dignities and 
offices, and what they ſignifie, Allo the ſignihication 
ofourEngliſh names of diſgrace or contempt. 
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OF NATIONS, AND CON- 


SEQVENTLY OF THAT NA- 
tion, {rom the which Engliſhmen 
are vadoubredly deſcended. 


The firſt Chapter. 


Neliſhmen are deſcended of Germane 
WY race,and were heretofore generally cal- 
Ao lcd Saxons,and cuen vnto this day the 
ALS Brittans which yet retaine their anti. 
FINN Cc :thabitation in Cembria or walles, as 
alſo in Corawall, and of vs are called Welſhmen and 
Corniſhmen , doe not in their owne tongue call vs 
Engliſhmen, but Satſons , and our language Saiſo- 
naeg,which according tothe firſt and generall name, 
that our anceſtors brought with them out of Germa- 
nie into Brittan. Inlike manner are we ſtill termed by 
the name of Saſons , of the Scottiſhmen thar yet re- 
zaine their antient Iriſhtongue, as alſo ofthe Iriſh- 


men intheir owne language, whointheir orthogra- The Welſh & 


phic write vs Saxſonach , but pronounce vs Safo. 


liihmen Sax6« 


aagh: for the Iriſh language, asalſothe Welſh, is, .1;, qa, 


euen vnto this day vtterly vnacquainted with the 
names of England and of Engliſhmen, 

Bur before I begin to ſpeake particularly of this 
our noble Engliſh nation, it 15requiſite that I firſt 
ſhew the beginning ofnations, and conſequently of 
that nation which 1s as it were the tree, fr6 the which 
Engliſhmen as a moſt ſtarely andflouriſhing branch; 

are 
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arc iſſued and ſprong foorth : intending afterward in 
the next enſuing Chon ifciecly toanſwer ſuch 
obietions as by ſome are alledged.to proue our Sax- 
on anceſtors not firſt and originally ro haue beene 
Germans, but from elſewhere to haue come and in- 
habiredin Germanie,andaftcrward in proceſle oftime 

from Germanieto haue come into Brittaine, 
Firſtthen tt is to be vnderſtood,that after rhe grear 
andgenerali Deluge , thcre was (as the ſacred Scrip- 
ture dothteſtifie) but one language, and conſequent- 
Iy but one nation in the whole world; vnrtill the time 
of the fruſtrate attempt of the tower of Babe/, The 
Toſeptus d& which attempt,as ſome writers aſhrme,was begun at 
Antiquitat®: xi\e perſuaſion of Nimrod, theſon of Chus, who was 
the ſonne of Cham: and ſo was Nimrod great grand. 
"FR child vnto Noah , from the which Patriarch as Pby/p 
| writeth,there were iſſued before himſclfe died,240co 
men, beſides women and children ; ſo as Noah might 
well haut beene the grandfather or great grandfather 
to all or almoſt all , the builders of this vnfortunate 
edifice,who were atthattime althemen ofthe world, 
except Heber and his familie,whcreof I ſhall take oc: 

caſion to ſpeake afterward, 

This ſo. great an increaſe of poſteritic in fo ſhort 
ſeeming ſpace neednot vnto vs to appeare ſo verie 
ſtrange,if we conſ1ler the years that both Noah him- 
ſelfe & his ſons lincd,as alſothatthen by the law ofna- 

One man not ture one man was not bound vnto one woman,wher- 
—_——_— . by itſeemethto have binthe wil of Godſoonto haue 
thelawof na-The worldrepleniſhedagaine with new people, after 
1@re, ſo great a deluge and deſtruion of humane race. 

Xng the Ws ſtrange may it ſecrac that there were 

already 
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alreadie theſe 24000 workmen (if not afar greater 
number) to bee employed in this firſt and greateſt 
worke of the world,if we do but obſerue the iſſue and 
increaſe of ſundry kindreds and families in ſuccee- 
dingtimes of after-following ages, eſpecially in the 
poſteritic ofthe antient Patriarches , beſides ſundrie 
others,which would make roolong a digreſſion here 
to bee alledged, Yet ſecing there commeth to my 
mind a lare examp'e ofthe iſſue of one perſon, 1n this 
age of ours , Lwil here by the way for the ſirange- 
neſle thereolt, alledge ir, 

There dyed in the citic of Paris inthe yeare of our Three hundred 
Lord 51 4,a woman named To/awd Bailhe,at the age h_ = 
of 88. yeares, andin the eight yeare of her widow- cd from one 
hood; who there lieth buried in the Churchyard of —_ al 
S. Innocents,by whoſe epitaph itappearcthgthat there |; rims. © 
were two hundreth foureſcore andggfteene children 
iſſued from her ſelfe,while herſelfe yerliued. 

Toſephu writeth in his antiquities,that thechildren, | 
and of-fpring of Ng4h remained dwelling diuerſe 1c | ws TO 
yeares after the floud vpon hils and mountaines,vntil butcd firſt vps 
{ich time as Sem,Chamgand laphet,aduentured to def. Oman 
cendand make their habitations in the lower and 
moreeuen ground,which before through the concei- 
ved feare of drowning they durſt not attempt to do, 
andthe plaine or field, where firſtthey beganto make 
their dwelling, was called Senxacr. ; 

He ſaith further,that God at two ſeucralltimes ad- De Ant.lib.. 
moniſhed them to diſperſe themſelues , the moreto ©*? + 
ouerſpreadand inhabite the earth , the which they 
would not do,but ſeemedrather to ſuſpeC& that God 
viedthis as adeuice or plot, rhe more eaſily once a- 

A2 gaine 
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gaine to deſtroy them, not regarding the goodnefſe 

of Almightic God in afoording and offering them 

the hs world for their habitation, From this their 

diſobedience & contempt of Gods commandement, 

Nimrol be. the aforenamed Nimrod ( who was a man of great 

. gan the firſt ſtature,ſtrengrth, and high mind) taking his oportuni- 
24-127 pamgrde tie, began vpon promiſe of defence and protection, 
En rhe firſt dominationouer others, and fo tooke vpon 
Nimrcd in. him to bea Captaine andcommander ouner the reſt, 
nentor Q.tthe & to prouide a remedy for their ſafetie,if God ſhould 
tower of Babel nce againe drownethe world , andthis to be by the 


might ouertop It. 

His counſel! the multitude did eaſily approone 

and follow,and thereupon they began of brick which 

Bitumen, wastheirſtone, and bitumen a kind of morter or ſe- 
ment,to build ſagnonſtrous, huge, and high a worke, 
as neuer inthe world before or ſince hath beene ta- 
keninhand, 

Toſephu doth affirme that they nrade the founda- 
tion ſo deepe and (pacious that albeit rhe tower was 
ofſo great a height (as by ſome writers is declared) 
yet ſeemed it to beefarre more large and broad then 

Height of the DIgh.It contained in height.,as 1/7dore ſaith, five thou- 
tower of Ba- ſand one hundreth {txty and foure paces,(which may 
ay be vnderſtood of the paces then vſed) and hauing 
hereunto ſo greatJargeneſſe, it rather ſcemed a mar- 
ucllous huge mountaine, then a high tower. 

The paſſage to mount vp,was very wide and great, 
and went winding about on the outſide : the mid- 
dle and inward part for the more ſtrength becing 
all maſhe, and by cart, camels, dromedarics, _— 
ajlcs 


building of ſo high a tower. as no floud of water 
"=; 2 
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aſſes and mules, the carriages were borne anddrawne 
vp: and by the way were many lodgings & hoſteries 
both for man and beaſt, Andſome authors report the 
ſpace for going vpto haue beeneſo exceeding wide; 
chat there were fields made all along beſides the 
comon paſſage or high-way,forthe nouriture of cat- 
tle and bringing foorth of graine , but how-cuer it 
were, an almoſt incredible great worke, may it well 
be thought to haue beene. 

But God behol4ing this fond attempr ofhis diſobe- 
dicnt creatures,reſoluedto chaſtile their preſumption 
and though not according to deſcrue ]paine,yetſure. 
ly with ſuch a kind of puniſhment as not onely a- 
mongthemſelues atthat time, but for euer after vnto 
their polterities, ſhould be a caufe of much cumber 
and diuerſitic, Ani this was inthe bereauing them of 
their owne naturall and generall ſpeech , and giving 
them in (kead thereof,as eſtfoones he did ſeuentie and 
two diifcrent tongues or languages ( as by ſome an- 
tient autio:s is recorde-l } immediatly whereupon Coney 
there aroſe a moſt wonderfull andconfuſed kind of © 
chattering, and conſequently an angerand vexation 
abour the not vnderitanding the one the other, 

whereby this ſo greata worke now ceaſed and tooke 
an end, before it could be ended, 
And here leauing this towre,by theſe new langua- 

ged Maſons thus lett vatiniſhed, 1 muſt among them 

begin to lay the foundation of another building, 

vpon which the noble and honourable Engliſhname 

and nation mult afterward be creed, 

It is now to bee conſidered that with this confu- 

ton of tongues the ceaſing of this worke was not 

A 3 onely- 


Originall of 
Nations, 


But two na- 
yons in the 
world, 
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only cauſed,but another troubleſome new worke di4 
forthwith enſue it,and that ofno ſmall turmoyle and 
trouble,for thatthey were now forced torun vpand 
downe one among another like mad men, cueric one 
labouring ( inthat great andcontuſed multitude) to 
ſezeke out ſuch as himfelfe could vnderſtand,which we 
may well imagine heemult be right glad to find 
and faſten vpon ,, and in no wile to forlake : andthis 
indured vntillfuch time as all had ſolong hunte] v 
& downe,that they were growne to ſo many al 
troopes of men, as there were different languagues 
confuſedly caſt among them, which as before is ſaid, 
were ſeuentic and two, 

And thus by reaſon ofthis difference of ſpeeches 
thus many new diſtin& and different nations were 
begun,euen offuch as a little before, were all onena- 
tion,and vſed all one language,and each troope[as in 
reaſon it followeth ) hauing a naturall defire to re- 
maine by itſelfe , ſeparated from the others whoſe 
language it vnderſtood not , cauſed that they all re- 
ſolued to depart diuers wayes to ſeeke themſelues 
new and ſeucrall habitations, whereby ſuch as but a 
little before vſed all one language and were all one 
nation, werenow become meecre ſtrangers the one 
vntothe other , and thence forward daily grew vnto 
more and more alienation:notwithſtanding the pru- 
dent account of fome men that will yet allow but 
twonations to be in the world , which they ſay, are 
goodmen and badmen. 

Some queſtion might here be moned about the 
firſt language of the world , before this confuſion 
-hapned, whereof diuers have bin diuerſely concei. 
ted, 


po VIP 


whoſe opinion Lſhall haue further occaſion to ſpeake 
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red, and of late yeares Toannes Goropius Becanue ,of 


1 the ſeauenth chapter.ButS. Aguſtime mouing this Augep. de chav 
[4 


argument doth alſo determine it, andfaith , that the ** * 


firſt language of the world was the Hebrew,the which 
though at firſt it haJnotthat name, yet the ſame re- 
maining 1n the great confuſton(by diuine priuiledge) 
in Heber and his family vachanged, for that neither 
he nor any of his had medled inthe building of the a- 
forcſaid preſumptuous towre, it came after his name 


to bee afterward calle,) Hebrew , whichis as much to Het 


ſay; as the language of Heber: and ſo remained it in meth of Heber 


his poſteritie, who thereupon were called Hebrewes. 
AnJ this being the ſagne which was ay" before 
the floud, was after it ſpoken by the” Patriarches, 
Abraham,I{aaccand lacob being Hebrewes, And in the 
ſame did Moſes write his fiue Bookes, 

But now to returne vato that matter from whence 
tis digreſſion ledme. The children and poſteritie of 


Sem the eldeſt ſonne of Noah being diuided into ſe- The poſteritie 


of 


ucralltroopes or rather different nations,to the num- 
ber according toſome Authors oftwentie andſeauen 
didchuſetheir habitari6 inſundrie parts of 4/#z,cuen 
vnto the [nd:an ſes, And the Hebrew nation or poſte- 
ritic of Heber bcforenamed, who was the grand. 
child of tA4rphaxadthe ſonne of S-m,choſe to inha- 
bite in the Weſt part of A4/a, andalbeit their reſt- 
dence were ſometime changed, yet continued it lon- 
geſt in Paleſtine. 

The poſteritic of Cham the ſecond fonne of N'geb 


& nations,to the number of thi:tie, didplant them- 
A 4 ſelues 


; 4p * : I The polteritie 
being diuided in like manner into feuerall troopes orchamn. 
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ſelues in divers places of Africa except his grand- 


Nimrod firſt child Nimrod, who ſtragled with his ſeduced follow- 


author of 1do- ers into Per//a, and there making himſclte the firſt 
larric,, author of Idolatrie ( before euerthe art of ſculpture 
ormaking of caruedor painted [magerie was known) 
eds. Mt raught them to adorethe fire, 
Fiftore.. As now the of-ſpring of Se had choſenthe eaſt 
part ofthe world for their dwelling place, and thoſe 
The poſteritie Of Cham the South : the poſteritic of 7apher the third 
ef1aphere. ſonne, bcing dinided into fitreene ſeuera!l troopes 
ornations, did in like manner goe ſecke for them- 
ſelues new habitations, and took their courſe towards 
the North and Weſt,ſo as the inhabitants, of Eyrope 
may accoungyhim and his children for their firlt Fa- 
thers and Progenitors,and in the mightie increaſe of 
there enſuing poſteritic behold the Propheſie in ſa- 
cre Scripture fulfilled, where itis faid.D//atabit Deus 
Japhct.G ene/. g.that is, God will inkarge 1phet. | 
Thepeoplenot And here is the prouidence of God greatly to bee 
mixed by the noted, in ordaining that notwithſtanding this great 
contuſion of confuſion of tongucs,the people thereby ſhould not 
met confuſedlybemixed together, but the poſterities of 
rhe three ſonnes of Neah be ſtill diſtinguiſhed,andre- 
maine knownethe one from the other, 
Astouching the inhabitants ofthe weſ# Indies and 
Other remote places / which doubtlefſe have come 
from the inhabitants of ſome of the forenamed parts 
ofthe world) whofoeuer will ſecke to be further ſa- 
tified may haue recourſe vnto the lcarned diſcourſe 
thereof made inthe Spaniſh tongue, by Auguſtin Ca- 
rate,in his excellent Hiſtorie of thoſe parts: as alſo of 
others handling the ſame matrer, 


To 
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To retuinethen againe vnto /epher, he had among 
other children aſonne called Gomer, this Gomer was 
farther vnto Afenres or A/cena, and this Aſcena accor- 
ding tothe opinion of ſundrie very learned and itudi- 
ciall authors, was the father of/Tuiſco or Tuilcon 
the father andconduQaor of the Germans , who after 
his name euen vnto this day do intheir owne tongue 
call themſclues Tuptſh , and their countrey of Ger- They wine 
manic Faurtibland; and the Vetherlanders viing Teutſch,and 
hereia the D for the T, doe make it Paytſh and —_ 
ZPuytſhland,borh which appellations ofthe people and Duytch. 
and countrey , I do here write right according as we !2n4. 
in our Englith orthography would write them, after 
tacir pronunciation, 

Some authors as namely Sebaſi:an Munſter, do rc- 


Munfter:s, 


port that Tuilco was the fonne of Noah, by his wife Tui... 
Arazior Arezia (of others called Tythea) borne af 


terthe floud,and that comming with his people out 

of Aſiz into Europe , he extended his dominion from 

the riuer Tanas cuen vnto the Rhexe. Other German 

authors are of opinion, that he laſtly made his moſt 

reſidence andaboJe on the f1de of the river of Rheme, Henricus A- 
at a place which vnto this day retaineth thename of quits __ 
Duyt(b, ſituatedright over againſt thecitic of Cu/- _--- 
ln, But now whether Tutfco vere the fon of Noah; 

or the ſonne of {/enez or Afcens , who was grand- 

child vnto {aphet; although ſome do moue queſtion, 

yetſurely with more likelyhood of truth we may fol- 

low the opinion of ſuch as aftirme him to haue beene 

the great grandchild of 7apher , and the rather in re- 

gard ofthe mightie and populous of-ſpring foretold 

in holy writ,to proceed from Jephet : which is very a- 


B grecable 
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greeable vatothe moſt populous Germannation,ac- 
counting all the members thereof, and conſidering 
how farce it hath extended andenlarged it ſelfe. Now 
that'Tuiiſco was thechie'e, andruler of this people, 
andthat ot him they haue taken and held in old fore- 
going ages their owne proper and generall appella- 
tion,may well argue himto haue beenethe man that 
had the condu&tion of them out of A/za into Europe, 
yea he in all likelihood,rhat atthe firſt hadthe charge 
and leading of this troupe from the vnfiniſhed tower 
of Babel,as others in like fort hadthe condu& of other 
rroupecs to other places. Andthe more is this likely 
foto be, conſidering that hee of all other is the very 
firſt and chicfe man ofthat nation , that any forego- 
ing remembrance can reach vnto. 

And it is alſo reſpeQable that the moſt antient 
Germansbeing pagans,and hauing apropriatedtheir 
fifſt day of the wecke tothe peculiar adoration of the 
Sun, wherof that day doth yetin our Engliſh tongue 
retaine the name of Sunday, and appropriated the 
next day vnto it, vntothe eſpeciall adoration of the 
Moone, whereof it yetretaineth with vs the name of 
Monday ; they ordained the next day to theſe two 
moſt emminent heaucnly planets,torhe particular a- 
doration of their great reputed God Tuiſco,whcre- 
of we doe yet retaine in our language rhe name of 
Tuilday.All which may enduce ſufficientreaſons to 
thinke him their firſt chiefe and onely prince andru- 
ler: and ſecing no man oftheir nation 15 remembred 
betore him, hethen in reaſon is to be thought their 
conductor as is aforeſaid,from che tower of Babel: for 

_ fromnoplaceclie could hee bring them , but from 
thencey 
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thence, Andthatthey came from thence, and from 
thence brought their language there ſhall ſome fur- 
rherlight appeare,when I ſhall cometo ſpeake ofthe 
Tuptſh,or the otherwiſe called Teutonicke tongue, 


inthe ſeucenth Chapter, Beroſ#s it he of ſome ſocalled Berofus. 


be the ſame, and fo be capable of credit, and Cornelize 
Txcitus an excellent afithor, do affirme, that Tuiſco 
(called by T acitus Tuiſto)was the firſt father andruler 
of the Germans,as he is alſo ſaid to haue beene of the 
Sarmates and Scythians: but more certainly of the 


Germans or Tuptlh-people, For Tacitzs a man cu- Tacitus inde 
rious inthe infcarching aſwell for the originallof the fcripr.Ger. 


Germans as the nature and propertie of the people 
and1countrey,doth report ypon ſuch inſearch and en- 
quiric as he moſt diligently made amongſt them (to 
the en he might approchneerelt vnto thetruth)that 


the Germans did hold the God Twiſts for their chiefe Tyiſo the 


or firſt father. And it was.an ordinary cuſtomeamong God of the 
old Germans, 


Gentiles (for{uci the Germanes alſo were) to deific 


andeſteeme for gods ſuch excellent perſonages as et- Why the Pa- 


ther had welruled or gouernedthem,or done any no. 89ns cſtremed 
ok men Gods, 


table thing among them to their cſpeciall benefit or 
good liking , and ſuch remained were they mer. or 
women,with tne name,reputation, andreuerence of 
Gois or Goddeſſes after their deaths, 

Andinlike fort might Tuiſco dcferue the name 
ofa God being not onely their conductor , bur their 
lord andlawmaker. Andthis people being through 
the want of knowledge of letters,and through length 
oftime growne into a forgetfulneſle of their true ori- 
ginall;haning no way to record and preſcrue the me- 
mory of things paſt,then by the ſongs of their poets, 
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were in proceſſe of time brought fabulouſly to be- 
leeue, thatthis their God Twilco was the ſonne of 
the earth,and this opinion they might the caſter bee 
brought vnto, becauſe no report by tradition, or any 
ſongs of their antiquities could euer tell them of any 
peoplethat euerdwelt in their countrie of Germarte, 
before themſclues poſſeſſed ir, And that they were 
the firſtand onely pollcfſors of their countrey is the 
Germans the gpinton of Tacetwzzand an opinion truly founded,for 
+ ud wy he ſaith that he beleeveth the Germans to hane con» 
heir countrey- tinued their true and pure nation (as al'o their refi- 
dence)like vntonone but themſelues, but hereotſhall 
more be ſaid in the next Chapter, 
Vnto their firſt king andreputed God /Twtlco,ſuc- 
ceeded in rule & gouernment his ſon Manusg, after 
ham Jngeuon,and ſucceſſtuely ſundry others,Butthe 
people ſtill retaining to themſelues, as yet in their 
owne tongue they do,and as before I have noted,the 
name of Tuytſh, irreſteth now to ſay ſomewhat of 
the latternames, whereby they are otherwiſe called, 
Germans and AS Germans and Almans, howbeit otthe /za/rans 
Almans, notſo,fora Germane ofthem is euen art this preſent 
called a Twdeſco, which hath relation totheir ripht & 
antient name, which they deriue from Tuiſco, 

As touching their names, of Germans and Al- 

mans ſidry ſuppolals haue bin made; &of ſome per- 

L aduenture that well vnderftood not how both theſe 
i names are but one,&haue but oneſignification:for as 
inthe latter llavle man,they agree both inſound & 
ſence,fo dothey allo agree in the former ſillables Ber 
andAl, rowit, in like ſence, though not in ſound, for 
the word Ger or Gar (for both are indifterctly vſed) 


1S 
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isas much in theTuitſh-or Teatonic-tenng as al,and 
we Engliſhmen haue a phraſe to ſay drink a Gar aus 
and ſome not knowing what they ſay, inſtead of 
Gar aus,which is toſay Allout,do ſay Car aug,8: 
chus Gar and AU , being ſhewed to be equiualent, 
both German & Alman is then as much toſay as FU} 
or wholy a man, And this name the Germans may 
welart ſome time & vpon ſome occa(i6 hue attribu- 
ted or aſſumedto themſelues, inregard of their great 
manlinefle and valor,& other nations that had proof 
therof rightly affoord the And yer it plainly ſeemerh 
thatalthe Germans did not generally take this name, 
but kept their antient name of Tuitth; for that in 
time theſaidname had among them ſo preuailed, 
that ithath worne the later name of Germans both 
out of vie & m2morie , and ſo continueth it vnto this 


day: the vulgar people of Germante as before is ſaid The vulgar 

, . , eoOnN! 7 
being wholly ignorant thereof, and calling them- payne _ 
. 4 2 a 4 , © ac- 
{c}u1es Tuitlh, and their countrie Tnitſhland, «<uainred with 


he Germans after they were mightily increaſed the name of 
. Germame. 


in their ample and ſpatious countrie of Germanie re- 
pleniſhing cueric quarter and part thereof, it could 
not be otherwiſe , feeing toall nations andcountries 
the like is and hath bin common, but that the inhabi- 
tants in one part ofthe countrie by ſome name or o- 
ther muſt be diftinguiſhed from thoſe of another part 
or prouince,and that vpon ſundrie different occaſions 
and reaſons, as vpon diuiftons of gouernements a- 
mong themſclues , vpon the nature and condition of 


by ; ; People of Ger- 
the ſoile wherein they liued, vpon ſome cuſtome or mantel 


faſhion which ſome affe&ed more then others, or of named, 


thenames of ſuch great men or commanders as ſome 
HS: might. 


1ewones. 


Ingeuones, 
Bur gundicnt ts 
Hermoncs. 
Sic awhri 
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might leane vnto and:follow, whereof diuers like ex- 
amples in other nations are allo to be found, 

Strabo, Cornelius Tacitins, Ptolemey, and others doe 
ſer dovwnethe namesof ſundrie ſorts of people among 
them,but both they and other forraine Authors may 
eaſily therin haue crred:I meane in the true orthogra- 
phie, for we ordinarily ſee that almoſt no ſtrangers 
do name other people or places iuſt as the ſelf people 
do,thatare ſtrangers vnto them,andtherefore the an- 
tient German names being by Latin or other authors 
ſtrained and drawne vnto their orthography accor- 
ding to their tancies from their verie owne nature, 
hath made them afterward ro be the more hard to 
be diſcouered , neuerthelct[e.it ſhould ſeemeby ſome 
nearcnes that the Latinifed appellations do carry vn- 
ro ſome Teutonicke appcllations, that the name of 
Iſkenones is drawne from the name of Outereſtwon- 
ers, chatis, ſuchas dwel moſt outward, And In- 
geuones ſeemeth to be nner-woners, that is to 


ſay, tnward dwellees, Burgundiones : ſeeme 


rightly tohaue bin named Bourgh woners,that is, 
{uchasdwelled in Bourghs or fenced places Yermt- 
ones, ſeeme to haue rightly bin Yerſt woners, 
that 1s the dwellers in certaine woods, And the Sica- 
briſwhich are now the people of Geldrie) rightly the 
owne German language to haue bin Sighcam-= 
pers, that is, combatters or fighters for victoric, for 
that Dlgh inthe antient Teatoricke, is victorie, and 
a camper a combater. 

And whereas Leyland (aith,that both the Cimbri 
and Sicambri haue gotten that name of Carzbriathe 
daughter of Zelinus,King of Brittaine,who as he faith 
was married to a Prince 1n Germanre called, Anteror, 
it 
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it is nothingregardable, noremembranceremaining = 
of any ſuchthing among the Germane authors, who Ley _ 
wouldneuer haue miſſed to finde out ſo notable a © 
thing, asthat twoſorts of people, ſhould take their 

{euerall appellations from one woman. Part of theſe 
Sicambers, ſaith Sebaſtian Munſter, leauin g their ha- 5.a0an 
biration where the Rheneentreth into the ſea , went Munſter, 
vp higher and inhabited about theriuer of Mar and 

called themſelues Francks, And from theſe Francks 

the Franch or Frenchmen are deſcended, who feeme 

to haue beene ſo called; for hauing choſen in ſome 

ſortto line in more freedome and libertie then ſome 

other of the Gerinans did, 

Thelike is alſo ſaidof the Frieflandersg, and thar Fricfanders.. 
rheir former name (though others tell fabulous tales 
of another far fetched cauſe) was Freelanders,inre- 
ſpec ofthe ſreedome they lined in.Othersagaine and 
with ſome reaſon, ſuppoſe their name to be Frieflan- 
ders,ofthcircountrie aptly called Friefland by reals 
that through the Northern winds which are directly 
vpon it, the waters are there more ſoonerand harder 
trozen,then more further vpward within the inlands, 

The Sweuians,to wit, thoſe that inhabite in Swe-*<#1ans. 
uia,do tale their name as moſt authors agree,of Swe- 
a gheſcucnth ling of Germante.. 

The Gothes, being members of the Germane na- 
tion, were ſo called of the countrey they dwelled in, 
which lying on the South part of the kingdome of 
Swedta,and being more better and fertill then all the 
other countries that ye North from it, wastherefore 
called Gotland,which is to ſay. Ggodland. 

The Dancs,are ſaidto take their name after DAM, Dancs, 
B 4 their 


Gothes, 


Looke for 
more of this 
in the ſixt 
Chapter, 


Marck. 


Vaud als. 


Leneobai des. 
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rheir firſtKing, ofwhom the country of Benmarke 
(a verie antient Kingdome) did alfo'take appellation, 
for marck ſignifieth in the old Textonicke a limited 
place, or a place that is marked out for the poſſeſſion 
of ſome peop!e, or iuriſdiftion of ſome Prince , Olh- 
cer, or republike, 

The Normans were fo named, in regard of their 
habitation , becauſe it was in the North,for R.02- 
man. is rightly Noathman, 

The Parnaales, which ſhould rather bee written 
wandales / butthatthe Latine lacking the double v, 
vſeth the ſingle v in ſtead thereof ) haue gotten that 
name by their much wandring from placeto place,8: 
not after /andaius the 8. King of Germanic nor of a 
Queene called wandala: wandel in the Tentonic 
is the ſame that wander is in Engliſh and a fit name 
for a people eaſily ro purchaſe to theſelues that wan- 
deled or wandred about the world, asthis people did: 
and in likelihood accuſtomed to fleet from place to 
place in Germaxze it ſelfe , before they wandredfrom 
thenceto other forraine parts ofthe world, | 

The Longobards , tooke their name of the wearing 
of long-beards (though ſome with little reaſon doe 
thinkeit otherwiſe ) and albeit it were the cuſtome 
of the Prouince from whencethey came, and might 
be vſed alſo offome other Germans, yetwas it not 
the faſhion in ray where they ſeated themnſelues,and 
where therefore they had this name more pecu- 
liarly ginen them, and where the countrie doth 

et retaine the name of her long-bearded inha- 
rakes , though wrong pronunciation haue had 
ſome ſtroke in the matter, and from ——_ 
at! 
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ceedtodeclare the cauſe and reaſon why our noble ofthe name 
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hath vulgarly turnedit to Lombard:. 

Thus then tie people of Germany inhabiting dif- 
ferent Prouinces, were vpon ſundry cauſes called by 
different names, whereof many more examples 
migit be alledged then here arc ſet downe, Moreo- 
ouer it hath diverſe times alſo happened, thatthe ap- 
pcllation of ſome oftheſe people.haue come to be va- 
ried and changed vhereofſundry examples inight be 
thewed , but becauſe Idefire to ſpeake moſt -of the 
Saxons, will omit to ſpeake more of others,and pro- 


anceſtors were called by this name of Saxexs,becauſe vt Saxony. 
ſo many haue alledyed ſo many vnright and vnlikely 
cauſes thereof. | 

Some athrme thatthey had this name of one Saxo 
the ſonne of Negnon, andbrother vnto YVandale, bit g..., 5.1... 
this Occ Scarlenſis contradifteth in ſaying,thatrhere 6s. | 
camethree Princes-being brethren, with troupes of 
menout of 1nd, to the {eriice of !_AMexander the 
great,who after his death came with their ſaid troups 
into Germenie, and that of Friſo the eldeſt brother, 
the people of Frieſiand, had their appellation: and 
here it is to bee noted, that Occa himfelfe was a Frife- 
lander, and therefore hadreaſon to chule the deſcent 
from the elder brother tor himſclfe and his countrey- 
men, Of Saxo, faith 1c, the Saxons tooke their name, - 
bat Bruno as he makes vs belceve.,, left his name ra- 
ther vntoa place then vntoa people, to wit, vnto his 
Brunoſwicke,fnce called Brunſwicke. 

Others there bec that ſmelling theſe denomina+ 
tions to be fabulous, to mendthe matter will needs 
findout as they ſuppoſe, a bettei reaſon, and remem- 


bring 


P.Albinus in 
Pro gym. 


Seaxcn. 
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"bring that SaxaminLatinis a ſtone, and that Saxon 


& Saxum are not very much different, will therefore 
conctade that the Saxons were ſo called, by reaſon of 
theirhard andſtonic nature : but theſc wittte conie- 
Eturers ſecme to forget that the Saxons when firſt 
they hadthis name, were vnacquainted with the La- 
tin tongue, andtherefore couldnor borrow a name 
from a language that was vnto them wholly vn. 
knowne, & if it were giuen them by others,it is moſt 
like in all reaſon that it muſt bee by ſome of their 
neighbors the other Germans, but theſe were aslittle 
acquainted wirh the Latin tongue as they, & there- 
fore could not borrow a name to beſtow vpon them, 
out ofa language which they alſo vnderſtoodnor. 

Some againe (and thoſe lcarned authors )dothink 
tie Saxons to be deſcended from the Sacea people of 
Aſia,and that afterward they came in procetle ottime 
to be called Saxons. And becauſe the x.doth alſo carry 
with it the ſound ofs. they vnderſtand it to be meant 
as if it were written Sex-ſopnes , and conſequently to 
be as much to ſay, as, the ſonnes of the Sace, 

Butnow to examine the likelyhood ofthis, we are 
to note that the Saxons did neuer write or call them- 
ſclues Saxons, neither did any of the other Germanes 
eucrcall them ſo,but they called themſelues anticaly 
Seaxen,and Seaxena,and by abreuiation Seaxxa,the a 
atthe end being indeed ſuperfluous, and onely added 
for {ome little augmentation of ſound, as we ſee that 
ſome do yet very needlcfly addetheletter e at the end 
of a great number of Engliſh words then is neceſſa- 
ric, Ofthe higher Germans,they are written-Sacyfen, 
but pronouncediuſt as ifthey wrote them Sexen,and 


in 
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in all the Net her{ands they are and haue of 61d time 
beene called Saſfſen,and their countrey Safſenland, 

The turning then of the e into o whereby they 
came of other nationsto be called Saxons, hath ſure... 
ly bin by Latin authors, for thatthey deemed it to be 
of a better ſound : andthat it is moſt viuall for them ſo 
ro alter and al{o to adde for betrerneſſe of ſound, both 
in the names of people of places, andin mens proper 
names, can eaſily appeare to any that will obſerue it, 

It is furtherto be conſidered,that the lettern at the 

endof nounes in the Teutonicke tongue (wherein 
the antient Saxon muſt needs bee compriſed) doth 
ſerue inftead of g.to fignifie the plurall number, as 
ſome of them in our Engliſh yet remaining'in vie,al- 
ſo doas childzen.,oren,howſen,&:c,and ſo of Seaxer 
by vnderſtanding the B to beof like valuetothe S, it 
is as much as if it were written Seaxes : andthis then 
being ſo, the Sace of 4fsa are like to loſe their ſonnes 
in Europe, | 

And as for Lucan his calling them _Ax7ones, its 
not worthy of any accountarall, for whether it bee 
likely that Zucerthe Latin Poet being a ſtranger vn- 
to the Germans,anddwelling farrefromthem,ſhould 
better know the true name of the Saxons then they 
themſelues, I leaue the Reader to iudge: as alſo whe- 
therthe morher tongue of euery nation, is not the 
greateſt and beſt conſeruer of ſuch original names,as 
properly appertaine to the ſaittongue and nation. 

Let vs then approch tothe purpoſe, and ſeeke by 
moſt probable appearice of truth, from whence this 
name of Saxons 15 rightly deriued. Tacitus indeed 
wholiued inthe time of Tra:aw the Emperor, about 
© {omg 


Axtones. 
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ſome 100 yeares aſter Chriſt,in his deſcribing Germa- 
x#ic, and naming the ſundry forts of Germane people, 
doth make no mention of the Saxons:& yet Pto/emey. 
who liucd butabout 4o. yeares after him doth make 
mention of them and rheir habitation, which he no- 
teth then to hauec beene in C:mbrica Cherſoneſrs. 
The reaſon then why T aci/t:#s omitteth to ſpeake 
ofthem,is like cither ro haue been for lacke of perfe&t 
| *+ 2rAERS relation ofthem, for thatthe Romansneuer pierſed 
ls _ fo farreinto Germameas to paſſe ouertheriner Alby, 
orelie hee comprehendeth them vnder ſome cther 


name,& peraduenture vnder the name of Cimbrians,. 


which 15 more like then that: they ſhouid formerly 

haune been called Catteans, as Crantz:mus lecmeth to 

thinke, for that Pro/-mey,as 1s aforclaid, placeth tiem 

in Cimbrica Cherſoneſus , and there (and not in weſt- 

Sebaſtian Phat as Sebaſtiaw Munſter would hauc it) do 1 hold 

Mugitlib.z. there dwelling firſtto have been. And whereas Cim- 

brica Cberſoneſus hath fince become (as yet it remai- 

neth) a part of Dermarke, yet was itanticntly not ſo, 

for the Saxons who had there their anticnt habitat*s. 

Munterus, © On,ladabourthe polleſſion thereof long warres with 

the Danes, before the time of Chriſt. 

Some of theſe Saxons comming more Southerly 

on the riuer 4/6#,had warres there with the Thurin- 

_ gers, andlodging themſclues in a wood, gat by that 

_ ofthe 19 eanesthe name of Holt-Saxons, which is as much 
Saxon Chro- 4 - 

+7" to ſay, as wood-Saxons, and left accordingly vnto 

the place where they foremained, the name of Hol/a- 

fia,wherinthey builded Staden,and hereby grew ſome 

difference in appellation betweene theſe and the 

other Saxons from whence they came, who hauing 

before 
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before beene onely called Saxons now (as it ſeemeth) 
were for diſtinCtioncalled Engliſh-Sax6s anameper- 
haps abreuiated of Englandiſh-Saxons by reaſon of 
thar part or prouince of Cimbrica Cerſoneſus called 


Enzlini wherin they inhabited: wherby we may per- Ol Eugland, 


cciue the name of Engliſh-Sax6s to haue bin giuEto 
the firſt & moſt antict Saxss, But becauſe I thal haue 
occaſion inthe fiftchapter to ſpeak more particularly 
of the names of Englid, & of Englith,l wil here only 
ſpeake ofthe name of Saxons &declarethe cauſe and 
reaſon why our Anceſtors came firſt{o to be called, 
They bcing originally Germans in the next enſu- 
ing Chapter (hal be further ſhewed, did conſequent- 
ly not from elſewhere bring the name of Saxons with 
them,but had the ſame appropriated vnto the in Ger- 
2niz , enenasthe other ſorts of German people gat 
among themſclues for one cauſe or other, their ſcuc- 
rall denominations which infome of them againe in 


time,was vpon ſome cauſe or otheraltered & chaged, Wiy our Au- 
—... ccſtors were 


called Saxons, 


This name then of Saxons they vndoubredly hauc 
(rhough ſome hol4 it vnlikely ) of their vie and wea- 
ring of a certaine kinde of ſword or weapon invented 
and made bowing crooked,much after the faſhion of 
a {ithe,in immitation wherofir ſhould ſeeme to haue 
firſt bin made. And when of lateI conferred with the 


excellent learned man. A. Iuſtus Lipſius about the fu L;ypu. 


Saxons true appeilation(who alſo found to concurr 
with mein opinion ) he could preſently put mee in 
mind that a fithe is yet at this preſent inthe Nerher. 
lands called a ſaifen.Now the ſwords ofour anceſtors 
being made Tomewhat after that manner ( the edge 
being on the contrarie {ide ) they might well-carrie 


C3 a 


Armes of 
King Erkitt« 
wine. 
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alike name vnto ſuch an edge-toole, as they were 
made after : and albeit wee find theſe kind of ſwords 
antiently written Seaxen, or Seaxecs, yet 15 it like e- 
nough that our Anceſtors ſounded the x asf, for the 
Velſhmen wrote them Saiſon as they yet write vs, 
which it is like they wrote, according asthey hard 
them pronounce their owne appellation. 

Of this kind of weapon they had two ſorts, the one 
whereof being long were worne for {woris, and the 
other being ſhort, as Hangers or Woodkniues, and 
theſe they called handſeaxes,& ſuch they were which 
aftertheir coming into Brittarne, they had ſtill in vie, 
and did weare privately hanging vnder their long 
$kirted coates; wherewith at = oun on Salisburie 
plaine where Hengeſtus had enuited King Yortiger, a- 
bout 300.of his nobles the watch-word em cowr- 
ſeares,rhat is, Take your ſeares being giuen,were 
all ofthem ſuddenly ſlaine. And as their long ſeaxes 
or ſwords,were as is ſaid before,made after the forme 
of a ſithe,ſo might their hand-ſeaxesas wel in faſhion 
andbigneſſe of fomewhatin name, agree vntotheir 
then vie manner of ſicles. Of this kind of hand-ſeax, 
ErkenwineKing of the Eaſt-Saxons did beare for his 
armes, three argent ,'ina field Gules, Andthe lear- 
ned Engelhaſins of this kinde of Seax and of the 

name of the Saxons,hath this enſuing Latinrithme, 

Dmppe breut glading apud Hlos SAxXAVOCatnr 

'Vnde fibs Sa xo nomen traxifſe putatur. 

Which may be Engliſhed thus, 

Becauſe a Saxa termed ts, 

The ſhort ſword which they wear, 
T hereof the Name of Saxons they 
May well be thought tobeare. 


Now 


ow 
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Now then it being manifeſt that our anceſtors did af. 
fect and viſually beare this kinde of weapon called a 
Seax,and that we find t&not to haue bin vſed among 
the other Germans, vuleſle of ſuch as afterward may 
haue followed them inthat faſhion,why may not the 
peculiar bearers ofthat kind of weapon, have gotten 
after the ſame there appellation? for ſeeingthe name 
ofthe weapon audthe name of the bearers thereof, is - 
all one, citherthe weapon was ſocalled of the men, 
orthe men of the weapon: but that men are vſually 
called according to the weapons which they beare, Men are often 
daily-experience doth ſhew vs , eſpecially in warre, _— after 
where by the names of Lances, Carabines;. pykes, "mum 
muskets,&c. the bearers of {uch weapons ratherthcn 
the weapons are vader{tood, And albeitſuch names 
do commonly remaine vntothe bearers onely during 
the warre, yet it they ſhould ſtill viethoſe weapons, 
thendoubtleſſe would the names ſtill remaine vnto 
them even from one poſterity vnto another. For the —_— 
S:ythians as diners lz2arned authors & of good iudge- ting Res 
ment dorepoit,gat andremainedwith that name be- 
cauſe of theirgreatvſe of ſhooting , for ſhooting in 
the Teutonicke is called ſchteten, and antienrly com- 
meth of the verbe ſcptan, which ſignifieth to ſhoot, 
Morcoaer, the Picards or people of P:cardze, are ſaid 
firſt to haue gotten that name of their great and moſt 
accuſtomed vſe of pikes, Andas ſome affirme , the Galliglage:. 
Galliglaſſes in Ire/anddorctaine that name, ofthe 
kind of polax which they are accuſtomeJ to vie, 
Andnotonly of the weapons or armes which they 


haue borne,haue ſundry people gotten their denomi- 


natios,but others euen of the faſhio of apparc! which 
they haucbin accuſtomedto weare, asthe people in- 


C4 habiting 


T 0gate. 


Rracate. 


Wet france. 


Eaf france. 
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ting in Ci/alpine:were ſomtime called Togate becaufe 
they went in gownes. Andthe old inhabitants of the 
South parts of France were called Bracate, of aſhort 
kind of coat wherewith they were vſually clad. 

And hethat wil but conſider the alterations of the 
names of many other people of Germanre (which al- 
wayes hath proceeded of one cauſe or other) will find 
itnothing ſtrange, that our anceſtors hauing before 
hadſome other name,ſhouldafrerwardcometoleaue 
the ſame,andto be called by the name of Saxons : for 
where for exampleſake(among others)are the names 
now vulgarly knowne'iin Germanze, of the Catti, the 
Vbi,the Quadi, the Marcomanni, the BruCcteri, and 
the Sicambr1,arethey not all changed into other ap- 

zellation?Andtrhe later,to wit,the famous Sicambri 
bo {ince even in Germanie it ſelfe growne into two 
ſeueral names and people,which are now the Geldres 
thatyet remaine in their antient reſidence, and the 
Franks that hane madetheir habitation more higher 
into the land,as before hath been noted, whoſe coun- 
rice now beareth the name of Franconta:part of ther 
vnaer Prince Faramund entring afterward into Galle, 
left in fine vnto that countrey the yet retained name 
of France, of ſome called Francia occrdentaly, becauſe 
Franconia in Germanie hath the name of Francia Ort- 

entals. | 

Theſe manifeſt and many examples then weighed; 
with the cauſe andreafon as hath beene ſhewed, why 
our anceſtors had the name of Saxons(which procee- 
ding of the bearing of armes can no way ſeem diſho- 
norable,but indeed very honorablecarying alſo in it 
ſelfke moſt reaſon & probability of truth) Itruſt ſufh- 
Ci&t hath here binſaidto ſatisfic the courteous reader. 
HOW 
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ENT NOBLE SAXONS, THE 
 TRVE ANCESTORS OP ENG- 


lIiſhmen, were originally a people of Germanie ; 
and how honorable it is for Engliſhmento 
be deſcended from the Germans, 


The ſecond Chapter. 


Kan a Har our Saxon anceſtors came out of 
F321 &8 Germeric,and made their habitation in 
FT 9 Brittaine,isno queſtion forthattherein 


lh. 


"Ik all agree: but ſome not contented to 


haue them a people of German race,wil 
needs bring them from.elſewhere to haue come into 
Germanie,and from Germany afterward to haue come 
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Al our writers 
agree, that 


into Brittaine: and this ſeemeth to proceed of a cer- Engliſhmen 


taine kind of delight that ſome people take, in deri. © 


uing & fetching things very far off, though moſt c6- 
monly vpon very little ground or ſhew ofcertaintie. 
But now to be the better ableto iudge of the pro. 
babilitie or likelyhood ofthetruth hereof, let vs ſee 
from what place it was thatthey came , if from elſe- 
where they came into Germanze, as allo the rime of 
theirariuall there, For the firſt, abourthe place from 
whence they came, I ſee great contradiftion among 
the conductors, for that ſome will bring them from 
Aſia, ſome from Africe, fome from Macedonia, ſome 
from Denmarke,and ſome from Brittaine it ſelfe, ſo as 
we may be moued to compaſſion , toſee our poore 
anceſtors thus led vp and downe the world, by a ſort 
of blind guides. 
They that will bring them from A/e, wilſeeme to 
D haue 


ame from 
Germanie. 


Allpecple had 


their begin- 
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haaethe moſt reaſon, aſwell for that in Afawere 
ſometime an antient people calledthe Sacz, which 
name oftheirs draweth in ſound towardthe name of 
Saxons, as alſo for that in Aſs mankind had his firſt 
beginning. Andconfidering, ſay they, further, thar 
the Germanescame ont of Per/ia- (which is in .£Y#2) 


- why maynot aſwell the Saxons be alſo come out of 


Aſia, andthat the Germans came out of Per/;z they 
ſeeme tothinkathing very certaine,by reaſon ofthe 
affinitic ofthe Germane tongue with that of the Per- 
ſian, Firſt then as touching the Sacz of A/ze, I haue 
already ſpoken in the foregoing Chaprter,and ſo ſhall 
not needto repeateit here and to fay that the Sax- 


ningin Aſia. ons haue come out of 4/a for thatmankind had fir{t 


beginning there, 1s not areaſon to deduce them only 
from thence, but as well all the people elſe of the 
world: andI do ſhew inthe ſaid firſt Chapter thatthe 
Germanes (among whom the Saxons muſt be come 
priſed) did firſt from Aſ7s come into Europe, for in Aſia 
was that tower of confuſion where the diuerſitic of 
nations firſt was cauſed, 

And whereas. ſome tamake an antjent difference 
berweenethe Saxons and the Germanes, as if they 
were ſeuerallnations,and came ſeuerally into Germa- 
mnte,vvill confirme an opinion that the Germans came 
from Perſia becauſe (as is aforeſaid) of the affinitic of 
their language with the Perſian , ſurely it is an opi- 
nion ofa very ſlenderconfirmation, for that indeed 
there is no affinitie at all betweene thoſe two langua- 
ges, and albeit there may ſomehalfe a dozen orhalfe 
a ſcore words be foundin the Perſian,that are broken 
{ermane words, as Choda, Phedar, Madar, Beradar, 


Dotchtar, 
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Dotchtar, Star, Band, for God, Father, Mother 
Brothcr,Daughter, Star, Band, EEE 
makes this, when all the reſt 1s altogether differen? 
vea as farre different as two languages can bethe one 
tromthe other,and becauſe I was deſirous to be ſure- 
ly informed in this point, I wrote vntoa gentleman of 
my acquaintance in Italy; in the yeare 1601. at fuch 
rime as Sir Anthony Sherley,and Cuchin Ollibeag,were 
Embaſſadors there from the king of Perfez, deſiring 
himto confer with the beſt interpreters in their traine 
to know, what affinitic there might be betweene the 
Dutch and the Perſian ſpeeches, forthere were thar 
ſpakethem both exceeding well , but after they had 
viedtheir memories as well asthey might,they could 
finde but about theſe halfe dozen words here ſet 
downe, thatcould ſeeme to haue dependance on the 
Dutch,but more words by oddes then theſe, may be 
foundin the ſame tongue, that ſeeme to hauedepen- 
dance on the Latin:and yet for all that,they arcasfar 
to few to make an afhnitic betweene the Latin and 
the Perſian languages,as are the broken Latin words 
thatare found inthe Welth tongue, ableto bring a 
neernes betweenethe Latin &the welſh, AndI haue 
heardthat a man may findin rhe Iriſh, ſome words 
that ſonid of the Hebrew,burthey help litrle to make 
Iriſhmen therebyto be the better Hebricians; and he 
that will obſerueit , ſhall finJ divers words in diuerſe 
other moſt differer laguages thatalloagreetogether. 

And ifſome ſhould yet moue farther queſtion why 
any German words at all ſhould be foundinthe Per- 


fian tongue,ſceing $i countries lie ſo farre one from Trogus 
Anſiver:, out of Trogu Pompeins, Pompeius. 


another > To this 
D 2 that 
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that aſterthe death of Bremnws , when with 150000. 

men he went to ſackthe Temple of Apollo in Delphos, 

the number neuerthelcſſe that remained,and of thoſe 

that daily came vnto them , was ſo great, thatlike' 
ſwarmes of bees they filled all 2: infomuch that 
the Orientall kings made no warres one againſt ano. 
ther,but with whole camps of Gauls: and Cariow ma- 
keth nodoubt , but thattheſe were Gaules and Ger- 
mans ioyned together, both which nations were of 
the Grecians called by the name of Celte, and why 
might notthen the Germane ſouldiers be employed 
in ſcruice in Fer/;a,and leaue ſome few words oftheir 
language there behindthem, 

And now to giue the curious Reader ſome further 
proofe ofthe ſtrangenefle ofthe Perſian tongue, apd 
ſoto make anendofthis matrer;I haucthought good 
inthat language here to ſet downe ſome fewlines of 
the beginning of the firſt Chapter of Gezeſs : which 
together with the ſame in Latin, are theſe. 


Dar aual afrid Choda mar an 
aſman, yemar anzenim, 
Veanzenim bud thohi vbeuan; 
vetarici abar rui tehom vbadi 
chodaij yezida ſcheua abar rui 
anab, 
Veguft Choda Bafchad roſch- 
nj: vebud rochnajj. 
Vebedid Choda mar an roſch- 
najj ceh neco, veguida card 
choda meian an roſchnaij v- 
metan an tarici. 
Vhecand Choda beroſchnaij 
roz,vebetaricicand ſchab. ve- 


bud civar, yebud bamdad roz 
iakeh, 


———C———_— 


In princepio creantt Dew 
calum & terram. 

Terra autem erat nant (4 
vacua,e tenebre eraut ſus 
per faciem abyfſi, &-ſprritus 
Dani ferebatur ſuper aquas- 
Dixitg, Deus: Fiat Lux. 
Et fatla eſt luw. 

Et vidit Deus Iucem quod 
efſet bona, &- diniſit lucem 


- 4 tenebri. 


Appellauitg, lucem diem, 
& tenebrasnotem, F atTag, 
eft veſpere & mane des 
Hs By 
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By this it may be ſeene eſpecially to ſuch as haue 
any knowledge inthe Dutch tongue , that berweene 
that andthis, here is no neereneſle of afhnitie at all, 
but as much farneſſeas needeth to be. 
Hauing before ſpoken of the ſuppoſed particular 
coming ofthe Saxons foorth of Aſze and whereof I 
meaneto ſpeak more anon, it followethto ſhew what 
is ſaid of their coming from Africa,and for this I muſt 9#4 Scarienju, 
bring foorth Occz Scarle/is, of who I have made men- | 
tion in the foregoing Chapter , where I ſpake of the 
appellationor name of the Saxons, This author for- 
footh ſaith,that becauſe of the exceeding abundance 
of people in 1»diz , many were conſtrained by lot to A fabulous 
departthenceto ſeeke themſelues a new habitati6for Prrac'on = 
that otherwiſe their countrie wouldnot haue beene 
ſufficient to affoord them food. Ouer theſe were three 
brethren appointed to bee Princes and Captaines, 
whoſe names were Friſo, Daro, andBruno, 
Theſe hee ſaith were entertained inthe feruice of © 
Alexander King of Macedonia, who vied them in'*<* 
Aſia for the defence of that which hee had there << 
conquered, But afterthe death of Alexander they <c 
iayledtowards © Africa wherein 1di4 their owne Pa- 6 
tria was, Yet willing to full-doe theirtoo-falne lat, < 
In the yeare after the creation of the world, 3670, < 
they came into the Germas ſee, and landed in the << 
countrie where before their coming,the Gyants that << 
by King Brate were driuen out of Albion, had fought <« 
to hane habitation, but were by wilde people that in- << 
habired there, chaſed fromthence ; andthere Friſo << 
the elder brother with his followers ſeated them- <« 
ſelues,and gaue vnto itthe name of Priefland, Sexo <c 
D 3 me 
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theſecond brother, took vp his dwelling place by the 
river Alb, and Bruns where he built his burgh of 
Bryunoſ-wic ,a&is aforeſaid in the firſt Chapter , Lo 
thus hath Occe told his tale , which in deed hath as 
plainea ſentas a manneedto with, to find out a fable 
Sufridu Petri. by 3 and yer I feare Sufridus Petr: hath bin fomuch 
miſguided by him, as to make war with ſo worthy an 
author as Cornelius Tacitwms,and {undric others of farre 
berter credit then euer was Occa:but now tothe fable, 
The fable of Frzſo and his companie having beene by lot conſtrai- 
_ L _ - nedtoſeekthemſclues new tens bacealh their 
ed, countrie could not affoord them victualls,came vnto 
the ſeruice of King Alexander, but after his death 
they ſayled towards Africa, wherein /zdiathcir owne 
Patria was: belike they did this becauſe they had 
forgotten when firſt theycame thence, to bid their 
friends farewell; and ſothought good toreturne a- 
gainerodiſchargethis office of curreſie, before they 
would takea farther journey : but now hath Occa po- 
ſed me about the countrie of 1n4za,which he expreſe. 
ly faith was in Africa, and where in good truthT can 
find noſuchcountrie, nor yet vnderſtand thatcuer 
any partof Africe was ſo called, I hane heard of 1»dia 
in 47a, which taketh name ofthe river 12d . a verie 
farre way from Africa , it being alſo called 7»dia Ori- 
entals becauſe ſome haue corruptly giuen america 
the name of /zd/a Occid2talis, Butthe afore {aid Friſo 
neuertheleſſe departing with his brethren and fol- 
lowers froma place which neuer was, came intothe 
German ſea, and landedin acountrey from whence 
the Gyants thatKing Brute had chaſed out of Albion, 
hadin ſeeking habitation beene alſo chaſed by the ſa- 
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nage people that dwelt there,and thus could Fri/o, & 
his company do more then could the great Gyants, 
intaking the countrey from the wild men, which had 
driuen th&ce thoſe tame Gyants. And as forthe name 
of the citie of Zrunſwicke,the old Saxon Chronicles nrungyicke 
tell vs that it trooke the ſame of Bruns, the ſonne of whence it ta- 
Ludulph Duke of Saxonie, whoin the yeare of our © ame 
Lord 861. firſt began to build it. We haue now ſeene 

the comming of our Saxons, together with their 

friends the Friſeans,both from Africa and Macedonia: 

and whereas ſome athrme thatthey came from Dex- 

marke, this may inſome ſort be true, their name of 

Saxons being thoughtas is ſaid before, firſtro haue 

beene begun in Cimbrica Cherſoneſas, which offome 

1s accounted a part of Dexmarke; butthe learned and 

1udiciall Germane authors, do account the Danes to FranciſcusTre- 
have hadat the firſt one originall withthe Germans, 2 & others 
andconſequently to haue been a.German people, & 

therefore I ſhall not need to ſtand much vpon this 

point, conſidering that I do here onely go about to 
proue,thatour anceſtorsthe Saxons were alſo origi- 

nally a people ofthe Germane race. 

Andas forthofe that will bring them from the 

Brittains, I hold them for as good Archers as he who 

Drogenes did ſometime behold to ſhoot /among 0- 

thers) ata butt with the crosbow , for ſtill when his 

turne cameto ſhoot, Drogznes would runne and ſet.his Diogines his 
backe againſtthe marke: and being asked why he did Pla<< of faferie 
ſo,made anſwer, That he did it for his fafetic : and the 
reaſon was, for thatthe fellow was ſure from hitting 
the marke, ſeeing he did neuer hit the butt, 

If the Saxons came firſt out of Bri#taine into Ger- 

D 4 manie, 


A quarrel! be- 
tweenc a Hot- 
lander and a 
Erenchman. 
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mente, the Brittaines and they were growne to a very 
great ſtrangeneſle, when at ſuchtime as by tbe inu- 
tation of king Yortigerthey returned out of Germanic 
into Br/ttaineagaine, for that they neither could vn- 
derſtand any one word of each others language , nor 
yet remember the old acquaintance and countrieſhip 
that had beene betweene them. 

I hauehearda tale of a Hollander and a Frenchman 

that by chance mettogether on the way as they were 
trauelling, and falling out, wentto buffers ; the Hol- 
lander was too hard for the Frenchman, and threw 
him downe, whereatthe Frenchman cryed out , Ne- 
ſtre-Dame. The Hollander hearing this, was much 
moued,and bad beſhrew his heart for his folly,in not 
telling him ſooner that hee was of Retterdam , for 
quoth he, am of Rotterdam my ſelfe , and thou art 
my countrey-man, and haddeft thou but told me fo 
much before, I had neuer beaten thee. Now if any of 
theſe, cither the Saxons or the Brittaines,could haue 
remembred but thus much of their countreyſhip, as 
here by a chance the Frenchman vttered, which was 
ſtraight wayes well and wiſely noted by the Hollan- 
der, itmight alſo perhaps haue bred ſome friendſhip 
betweenethem,but ſo much could there not then be 
thought vpon, nor neuer ſince, vntill as it ſcemerh it 
cametoſome bodies mind in adreame,that the Sax- 
ons were deſcended from the Brittaines, and ſo for a 
dreame Iwillletir paſſe. 

Thus mnch may ſuffice about our anceſtors coming 
from ſo many ſundry places into Germanic , and now 
as touching the time of their comming , there is as 
great vncertainty,as there is ofthe places fro whence 

they 
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they came : for albeit Occs aforeſaid, can mentionthe 
yeare 3670, after the creation of the worl{, which 
he might eaſily coniefture bythetime of the raigne 
of Alexander the great, in whoſeſcruice he ſuppoſed 
them to haue beene, yet others do make their com- 
ming to haue been about 700. yeares after,others ſay 
it was inthe time of Tiber;s the Emperor,andothers 
can ſet downe no time at all. So as being left both of 
the place from whence they came, and of the time 
whenthey came, in all vncertaintic thatmay be. It 
followeth now to conſider of the likelyhood of their 
comming, to wit, whether it be likely that euer any 


ſuch people from any place whatfoeucr haue come About the 
into Germanie, Well then, they came by ſea orby 59x05 ſuppo- 
land, ifby land andf J ich wasfrom joy ming 
and it by land andfrom out of Afza, which was from þ, 1and,into 


the Eaſttothe Weſt, they could make no lefſe iour- Germanic. 


ney of it and come the neareſt way they could, then 
twothouſand miles. If from Macedonia,which was in 
a manner from the South to the North,it muſt needs 
der the difficultie of ſo great a paſſage inthoſedayes, 
as the vnknowne wayes, the great woods and wilder. 
neſſes, the many riuers, the proviſion and carriages 
of neceſlaries: and laſt of allthe people of ſo many 
Prouinces as thy muſt paſſe thorow, who would ne+ 
uer admit ſtrangers without wars, to march through 
their countries,ſeeing they couldnot but appeare vn- 
ro them as a people Tor came reſolued to take ſome 
part of the countrey from them, to make it their 
new dwelling place, and yet notwithſtanding all 
this,to paſſethrough ſo many countries, andtoſeat 
themſelues on the ſea coft, onthe other ſide _—_— 
racem 
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themall, what man of ſence can admit it? 


About their But now ifthey came by ſea(as Occa and ſuch o- - 
ſuppoſed com- ther as will needs bring them from elſewhere into b 
_ We  Germanie,willrather haue it) then muſt their ſea voy- a 
age bee alſo conſideredof, Being then preſuppoled C 
to haue beene out of - 4/74, it muſt needs have beene d 
about by the North ſea, or elſe by the Mediteraneum r 
ſea, firſtthen if it were by the North fra, to wit, from t 
beyond all Biarmia and Scricfinta, this ſea, how vn« c 
likely it is to haue beene knowne and frequented ſuch t 
acitusin {Jong time paſt, we may indge by that which Tacitus 
dcter.Game  \vrriteth thereof, ſaying; Itis ſoſſowy thar it is almoſt 
immoucable,andrhought of inany to be the bounds 
which compaſle in the whole world : and the reaſon 
of this opinion he ſaith, was, becauſe the Sunne con- 
tinueth {ocleare and bright from the ſetting vnto the | 
* He ſhould 


haue ſaid, that 
in Summer it 


doth ſo. 


riſing, that it darkeneth the ſtarres, * and ſome are 
perſuaded that the ſound of the Sunne is there heard, | 
as heriſeth outof the ſea: and that the beames ot his 
headarethereſeene , as alſo many ſhapes of Gods, 
andthatthere was the end ofnatire andofthe world, 
by which fabulous conceit, (which T acts reporteth 
as the opinion of other men ) it eaſily appeareth how 
vtterly vaknowne this ſea and pafſage 1n thoſe times 
was, Butour countreymen that in this age of ours 
haue diſcouered it, doe make another deſcription 
thereof, andtell vs of heapes of vce like mountaines, 
floting vp and downe that moſt dangerous ſea, and 
how ſometimes the ſhips are hemmed in and com- 
paſſed about, with theſe yciemoueable hils, whereof 
Tacitus cantell vs nothing, which is alſo an argu- 
mentofluch ages ignorance of this Oceay : but how 


peril. 
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erillous indeed it is,our owne countreymen can beſt 
teſtifie, byrhe lamentable loſle of Sir Hugh willygh- 
be, and all the men in his two ſhips, who in the firſt 
attempt of the diſcouerietherof, were in the moneth 
of Oftober intheyeare of our Lord 1553. frozen to 
death, in the hauen called _4r2ime in Lapland, And 
now for all this, if any will have our anceſtors to 
haue had ſuch wonderfull ftrange fortune, as to haue 
eſcaped theſe and other ſea dangers, then might 
they laſtly haue paſſed Southerly , downe betweene 
Norway and Scotland, and io come into the Germanxe 
Ocean. 

Burt if by the way of Mare Magztore, and ſo downe 
through He/eſponr , into the Mediteraneumſes, by 
which ſea the ſuppoſe] commers from CMacedonrs 
might alſo take their coule, then paſſing all the 
length of the Medzteranen ſea, they muſt haue come 
to the ſtraight of Grbra/rar, and haue paſſedit, and 


R, Hakluit in 
the Engliſh 
Nauigations, 


then haue coaſted about the Weſterne & Northern 


fides of Spaine , and in fine through our narrow ſeas 
haue come (as is. aforeſaid) into the Germane Ocean, 
and ſo haue ariued in ſome maritime partof Germany. 
Of borhtheſe courſes. thelatrer (if any of both might 
bee held likely) muſt needs in all mens iudgement 
ſeemethe likelier, becauſe the other is ſo farre about 
by the North, ſo extreamecold, and hath longeſt re- 
mained vndiſcouered, 

Now what great difficulties their ſo farre com- 
ming by ſea muſtneeds carry with it, bee it by the 
one way, be it by the other, will well appeare when 
they are rightly conſidered , to make the journey 
more vnlikely to haue bin by water, then it hath bin 
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ſhewed to haue been by land: for where in ſuch long 
foregoing ſeaſons was there ſuch knowledge in the 
art ofNauigation,ſeeing the yſe of the Sea compas, 
Sea compaſſe and rightskill of ſayling was not then knowne ? the 
_— ' firſt vie of the compaſſe being as Franciſco Lopes de 
Gomara ſaith, found our by anlrtalian (whoſe name as 
ſome ſay was Flauio) now 3co. ycares paſt, the which 
Italian was of Malphi not farre from Naples. And as 
Ab, Oriclius. Opel; ſaith, albeit this Italian found out the vie of 
<.x comma ThE compalle, yet was it vied but for eight winds, vn- 
by ſomeof Bru till by ſome of Bruges in Flanders , it was afterward 
ges brought ro brought vnto thirtyand two. Such then as in old 
She WI foregoing ſeaſons vied to make ſea-voyages , were 
faine to paſſe in ſmall veſſels, all along by the ſhore 
ſides,and within the ſight of land, being often forced 
to lye attending at the ſea ports and crecks , for con- 


uenient winds and tydes:and this manner offcafaring 
Voyage of the 


ſhips of king Wasthe cauſe,that the ſhips which Hem king of Ty- 
Hiram. ru ſent with his ſea-men and the ſcruants of king S4- 
lemon, for gold of Ophir, were three yeares on their 
voyage.They pafled downe the Red (ea,8 fo vp Eaſt. 
ward all along the land coaſt vnto /zdis, which was 


India ſomtime heretofore as ſaith Joſephus (in the ſecond Chapter 
called Ophur. 


of his eight booke of the antiquities of the lewes) 
called Ophir. 

Hethat ſhallthen conſider of this voyage, downe 
Mare Rubrum vnto India, or the gold-land of Ophir, 
and ofthe Yoyage of our anceſtors downe Mare AMa- 
giore,through Heleſpoxt into the Midland ſea, or for 
more nearneſ{e totake it from Macedoria,as fome wil 
haue it, vnto that maritime part of Geymante where 
they are ſaid to haue ſcatedthemſclues , ſhallfindno 
great 
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great difference in the greatnes ofthe diſtances, And 
iccing the ſhips of Hiram, which may be accounted 
to haue gone their voyage ina yeare and a halfe, and 
in like ſpace to haue returned;may be thought by for. 
mer trade to haue beenthereunto accuſtomed;much 
longer time for ſuch an extraordinarie and vnac- 
quainted voyage of our Anceſtors, with a farre grea- 
ter number of {mall veſſels, forthe tranſport of ſo ma- 
nie people, both men and women { as were to goe 
ſecke themſclues a new habitation ) and much more 
ſtore of neceſſ[arie prouiſion, muſt needs be required, 
then for that of the cthers, 

It is furtherto bee noted, that at the ſtraight a- 
forenamed there are two mightie mountaines , the 
one in_Andaluzia,which is called Gibraltar, wherce 
ofthe ſtraight takethname: the other in AMeanrita- 
a, and called _Abyla, the which two mountaines 
were heretofore called the two Pillers of Hercules; 


and here all Antiquitic was wont to reckon the Iaft cute. 


Weſterne limit of the world, And neither Hercules 
himſelfe who nauigatcd through the Med:terarcum 
ſea, even vnto that place, (and of whom for that 
cauſe the two hills had that appellation) nor any 
other,durſt cuer paſſe further, andtherefore it was a 
cuſtome among Saylers ariuing ſafely at the lle of 
Gades,which is at the paint of the ſaid ſtraight;to pay 
their vowes by offring ſacrifice of thankſgiuing in 


the Temple of Hercules, fortheirſafc arriuallto that xeupie of 
moſt remote place ofthe carth. Hercules. 


Trae it is,that before the time of Prolemeyghe Iles of 


the Cawmaries called themthe Fortanat lands , which a 
lie without the ftraights but downewardto the ſouth, * 
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werediſconered: but ſeeing no man durſt go withour 

the ſtraight either about diſcoueries or ought elſe;we 
may rather thinke,yea and that with goodreaſon and 
probabilitie, that they were diſcouered by ſome 
Fiſhermen that might eaſily fromthe coaſt of Afr:ce 
ouer againſt them, findthem out, ſecing they lie ſo 
neerevnto the ſaidcoaſt, 

And yetnotwithſtanding what hath here been ſaid, 
our ſuppoſed Anceſtors that inthoſe dayes could nei. 
ther be good Coſmographers , norskilfull Nauiga- 
tors , muſt yer bee thought firſt to haue paſſed the 
whole length of the Mediteranewm ſea from the Eaſt 
tothe Welk, & quite to haue put downe Hercules, b 
aducturing to paſſefoorthat the ſtraight aforena we 
and much more by paſſing all the weſt coaſt of Spaie 
and Portazal, from the South tothe North, as alſo 
the cape of fins terre:andthen to bendtheir courſe ro 
the North-caſt,and ſo through our chanel as hath bin 
ſaid,to come into theſe maritime parts of Germanie & 
yet toreceiueſuch inturie that all Antiquitie ſhould 

filence ſo braue and aduenterous a tourney asſo ma- 
nie difficulties (as haue binrecited) muſt needs make 
it tobertheir hap hath ſurely beene exceeding hard, 
Bur admitting for all this that they came by ſea, by 
what way ſocuer,and miſſing intheir journey of ma- 
nie other placesto make their habitation in, arriued 
laſtly in ſome maritime place of Germanie or Cimbri- 
ca Cherſoneſus, how is it like that ſo populous & ener- 
warlike a people as the Germans, ſuch as alwayes 
were aptto enlargetheir owne limits, and to inuade 
many other potent countries , would admit ſtrangers 
to inuadetheirs, &to diſpoſſeſſc them of a good parr 
thereof, 
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thereof. An4 if any man ſhould thinke that thoſe 
parts of Germarne were not then peopled, hee is de- 


cciued , tor the learned Genebrara ſaith, that in long Genebrard 


time paſt, people did more couet to inhabit towards 


the ſea coaſts then farre within the land: and this in Sea cal 
reaſon 15 molt likely ſo to haue beene, becauſe they of old timein- 


therby might come to enioy the commodities of the 
ſea,as wel as thoſe ofthe land: and therfore they came 
not vnto an vnpeopled place, and fo could notats. 
raine to any ſuch eſpeciall habitation, without figh- 
ting for it;but mult be ſure to be along time in warre 
before they could be left vnto quiet poſſeſſion; and 
ſuch warres, and vponſuch an occaſton ( as 1s an in- 
uaſton made by ſtrangers) couldneucrbe cleane roo- 
ted out ofthe memorie of poſteritie. 

Moreouer vulger tradition would haue reckoned 
them ſtrangers,their language alſo would haue been 
altogether different, and lightly ſome of rhe places 
which they came to poſſcile, they would haue nomi- 
nated according to places in the country where they 
had had their old habitation; as ſuch as come from far 
to haue new refidenſes elſe where, are commonly 
wontto do, Yea, and that which is more, thetr Idols 
and Pagan rites and religion would haue beene dit- 
ferent from the other Germans,whereot it is like one 
or other would haue kept memory,but their Idols are 
knowne to haue bin Ta-{co,Thor Woden,Friga,Seater, 
andſuch others as had the other Germans, Danes, 
and Swedens (all anticatly one nation) whereof more 
ſhallbe ſpoken in the next Chapter, 

Thus much may ſuffice to ſhew the vnlikelihood 
orrathcr impoſſibilitic of the ſuppoſed comming of 
E 4 our 
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40 
our Saxon anceſtors from elſewhere into Germanze. 
Tacitus in his And now will Lreturne vnto Cornelius Tacitrus a moſt 


credit worthy writer, to ſee what his indgement is of 
their being or not being originally Germans, ſecing 
itisinthis caſe very allowable he hauing ſo long ago 
ſo diligently laboredto be well acquainted both with 
the countrey and people of Germanie. 

His iudgement then (as may appeare by his owne 


2 : 
n words here {ct down )is, thatthe Germans arc home- 
\_ bred, andthe naturall people of their countrey, and 
"not mixed with others, comming from other places; 
27 . . : . 
for that ſuch as informer times did ſeeke new habita- 
99 , . - 

\tions,did come by ſea andnot by land,andtheirhuge 


,andſparious Ocean being as(ſaith he) Imayterme it, 


3) ,. . . 
different from ours,is ſeldome _— by ourmen, 
Þ, . 

for beſides the perill of ſuch a rough and vnknowne 


ſea, who vnleſſe Germany were his natiue ſoile,would 


"leauc Afria, Africs, or Italie go goplant himſelfe there: 


the countrey of it ſelfe heeing rude, andtheaire vn- 
pleaſant,8&c. The ſame author within ſome few lines 
after,declareth his iudgement againe, ſaying thus, I 
am of opinion with them that thinke the people of 
Germanie not altered and changed by toyning with 
other nations, burthaue continued their owne true 
and pure nation like vnto none but themſelyes. 

And this ſurely of this worthy author was verie iu- 
dicially ſpoken,after that himſelfe(not being content 
to take reports by retaile) had made moſt diligent & 
curious enquirie,to be beſt thereofinformed, Andin- 


Iohannes Po- deed after all examinations of diners opinions ofthe 


marinus and 
others, 


Saxons name and original], I findthar diners learned 
Germans of our time do plainly ſay, that there is no 
| other 
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other account to be made of the Saxons then of the 
other people ofthe Germane nation, and with them 
in this opinion (as4s noted before) the greatantiqua- 
rie and excellently learned 1«ffus Lipſis doth fully 
Cconcutre, 

Neither is it of moment to thinke our anceſtors 


came out of Aſia, becauſe Prolemey giueth the name of Saſons. 


Safonesto a people inhabiting in S:ythza , not farre 
from the mountains of Imaze;for if nearneſſe of name 
were a ſufficient argument , then might the Suebia 
moſt antient people alſo of Germante,be ſaidto be def. 
cended fromthe Sueb; ofthis aforeſaid very part of 
Aſia, ſeeing they andthoie of Germanie are noted by 
Prolemey without the difference of any one letter, 
and yetis his orthographie different (by fo much as 
tis) betweene the Saxones he noteth for a people of 
Germanie, and his Saſones of Aja. Andſo might in 
like mannerthe Samrite which he placeth in Ga/ha, 
be of the Sammniteor Sanmite in Scythia, And it may. 
fo be ſai of ſundry the like; yea ſome peraduenture 
might imagine all the Germanes (becauſe of ſome 
nearneſſe ofname) to bee deſcended from the Gars- 
z:antes of the inferior Lebia in Africa. 

It is ſeldome or neuer ſeene(2s before I hane noted) 
chart ſtrangers do call either other people or other 
places as the people inhabiting ſuch differnt places, 
do call themſelues: and daily experience doth witnes 


this, euen in ſich as are the neareſt neighbors oneto x, naris doth 
another,asfor example,the Germans albeir ty bor.call one ang- 


ther as cach 
calleth it ſelfe. 


der vpon theTIrtalians, do not vulgarly ſo c:!] them, 

nor yet their country /fa/y;but do term th® tOrtſhers 

&their countryWelfhland.He that we cal = French 
F 


man, 
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man,calleth himſelfe Frangois,He that we call a Spa 
ntardcalleth himſelfe Eſpanno!, He that wee call a 
VVelſhman, callzth him.elfe Cymbro, and contrari- 
wiſe none ofall theſe do call vs as we cail our ſelues, 
nor none of thein like other. For a Frenchman cal- 
leth an Engliſhman Anglois, the Spaniard calleth 
him Ingles, andthe Welihman calleth him Saiſon: 
and therefore there is no doubt to be made,but Pro/e- 
meyand other Writers haue much varicd from the 
very right appellation both of people and places;and 
the more , by how much more they liued in diſtance 
from them; all which may ſurely argue the ground to 
be moſt vnſure, of deriuing people of one part ofthe 
world through ſhew of nearneſſe ofname, from the 
inhabitants of another part thereof, and thoſe allo 
very farre each from other, 

Hauing now as I truſt giuen the Realer ſufficient 
ſatisfa&tion in this matter, &left him to belecue that 
our Saxon anceſtors were mecrly and originally a 
people of Germanze, it followeth then to ſhew what 
an highly renowned and moſt honorable nation the 
Germanes haucalwayes beene, rhat thereby it may 
conſequently appearchow honourable it is for Eng- 
liſhmen to be fromthem deſcended, For manifeſtati- 
on whereofT will fickt fet downe, whatthings proper 
vatothem , doe eſpecially make them a moſt noble 
Nation in the ſight of all the world , and then will [ 
ſhew the reports and teſtimonies which antient au- 
thors of other Nations do giue them, 

The firſttherfore and moſt memorable,& worthy 
of moſt renowne and glorie, is, that they haue beene 
the onely and cuer poſlefſors of their countrey , to 

\ wr, 
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wit,the firſt people that ever inbabited it,no antiqut- g.,...c (he 
tie becingabletotell vs that euer any people haue continual poſ 
dwelt in Germaxy ſaue only the Germans themſelues, ſe{ſors of Ger- 
who yet vnto this day do there hold their habitation. PIE 
Secondly, they were neuer ſubdued by any, foral-  .. 
beit that the Romans with exceeding great coſt, loſſe Germans ne- 
and long trouble,might come to be thecommanders A 
of ſome part thereof, yet of thewhole neuer, as of TI 
Gallia,Spaine,8& many other countries elſe,they were. 
Thirdly,thcy haue cuer keptthemſelues vamixed , 1. 
with forraine people, and their language without Germans nor 
mixing itwith any forraine tongue, cc —— 
Inall whichthree points of greateſt nationall ho+ 
nour, I'doubt whether any people elſe in the world 
can challenge to haue equalitie with them. | 
And for their further honor it is to be conſidered, 
that they haue not only bin the euer keepers of their 
owne countrey, meane while ſo many other nations 
ofthe world haue beene tranſpoſed and forced to flie 
from one region to another,and ſubieftedto the irre- 
coterable loiſe of their nationallnames, languages 
and habitations, but many moſt warltke troops haue 
gone Out of Germarnte, andtaken poſſeſſion in allthe 
beſt countries of Europe , where their of-ſpring euen 
to this day remaineth.As fuſtfor exampleſaketo be- pq... 
gin with the Saxonsthe anceſtors of our noble Eng- iſſued from the 
liſh nation, who came and tooke poſſeſſion of Lhog. Germans. 
griathe beſt part of Zritazne, andlett vnto ir the 
name of Eng/and,which vnto this day, with daily en- 
creaſe of honour, it ſtill entoyeth. 
The Francks in like manner a people of German, 


{much about the time that our Saxon anceſtors came 
F 2 into 
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into Br!ttaime) cntred into Gallia,vnder their Duke or 
king called Faramend, and of theſe Frankes, it came 
Erenchmen Afterward to be called France andthe people France. 
fr& iſlucd f:5 men now of vs Frenchmen, (as elſewhere hath beene 
the Germanes gguched)andto theſe the antiert Gauls were forced 
to give place, andglad in the endto toyne in amitie 
with them,wherby oftwo narions,they became one, 
and Jo now remaine knowne io the world vnder the 
name of Frenchmen. 
The people of The Longobardes in like fort being a people of 
Lombardi if the Northerne part of Germanie, by occaſion of an 
_——— "be extraordinaric famine in the time of S»jo king of 
Crantzius li 2, Denmarke,as Crantzinstc{tificth through the coun- 
ccll and adnice that was giuen by a woman) were by 
lot ſent forth of the countrey, about the yeare of our 
Lord 384. and atthe laſt attained vntothe poſlefſion 
of the beſt part of all /#aly,which after them doth yer 
retaine the name of Lombardy. 

The Goths andthe Vandalles,being alſo a people 
ofthe ſeptentrionall parts of Gerwanie, did not onely 
diſplay their banners , and made themſelues to bee 
dreaded in 7/aly,butin Afrrca alſo,and comming into: 
Spazne,did there eſtabliſh the ſucceſſiue ſeats of many 
kings:and from the bloud & deſcent oftheſaid Goths, 

IM both the king himſclfc,and many of the greateſt no- 
Spaine iſſued bilitie atthis preſentin all Spaine, are deſcended,and 
fromthe Qthefurnames of Guzman, Manryc, Mandoue, Albu- 
Gothes, berck, and Exrigues, with ſundry other of Germane 
found and Fant: 8s doaccordingly argue tic ori- 
ginall offuch families. Yea the names of Catalonra, 
which rightly ſhould be Gotholonia, and Andaluzia, 
which is otherwiſe Y/andaluzza, Prouinces taking ap- 
pellation 
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apellation ofthe Gothes and Yardalies doe hereunto 
alſo yeeld proofe. 

-The Normanes likewiſe , comming from the nor. Normannes 
thern parts antiently of Germenze,obtained in France — __ 
the poſſeſſion of Newſtris, which ofthem tooke af- 
rerward the name of Nexmandiefrom whence ſome 
of themnor long after came into Ezg/axd , but of 
this becauſe it more concerneth vs then the others, 
more ſhall be ſpoken in the fixt Chapter, andthere- 
fore theletle inthis piace, Thus hauewe here ſcene 
the Germans leaue places vnto their poſteritie to in- 
habit in, in /taly, Sparine,France,and Brittaine where 
vnto this day they remaine , as the true witneſſes of 
the great actions of their moſt victorious and noble 
wed. a7 vs now ſee by the report of antient Au- Teſtimoniesof 


antient Au- 


thors,andſuch as were ſtrangers vnto them, of what?" 


- honour eſteeme and worthinefle they were in the worthines of 


ſight ofthe world, in thoſe theirelder yeares. the Germans, 
Ariſtotle faith, that the Germans vſed to take _,. .. 

. : SD polit, bb,8, 
their new borne children and to dive them inriuers, 
as well to make triall oftheir ſtrength, as to begin to 
enure them vnto hardneſle , which thing Gallex alſo Gallen. 
witneſſerh, and therefore C/aad:47. ſaith: can——_ 

Naſcetes explorat gurgite Rhenus,that'is,The fiream 
of the Rhezedoth try the new borne babes,&they are 
miſtaken that report this cuſtome of putting little 
children in water,to haue beene to deſcerne the baſe 
born from the legitimate, forthe Germis of all other 
nations had leaſt cauſe to ſecke any ſuch way of triall, 
adultrie being very rarcly found among them, bur it 
only was,as is aforeſaid,to enure them to hardnes , & 
to endure the water betimes,for that (as athing verie 
© :3 neceſlarie 
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neceſſarie for ſouldiers) they were in their tender 
yeares raughtto ſwim , whereby in time they were 
able as both Disn and Herodote doe report, euen ar- 
med to {wimouer riuers: and Ceſar faith that this 
nation did endure hardneſle , eucn from their tender 
yeares, Seeca alſo ſaith that they taught rheir little 
boyes to mannage the pike, hauing ſmall [auc)ings 
madefor them of purpole: and they did vic to lay 
their children among theirarmour inthe Can:pe,it 
being aſport vnto the infantsto ſee the glittering of 
the armour,8&c, Moreouer the ſaid Avthorcenſureth 
themto take their onely delightin bearing armes, as 
being thereto borne andthereto brought vp. 

Ceſar biting atthem,calleth them a periured and 
diſſembling people,but who can expe better then a 
bad report at his enemies hand, his ambition was 
more daunted inthe medling with them, then with 
any other nation, whatſocuer,and that his calumnia- | 
ting them may the more appeare to bee of malice, 
one of his owne nation who lined among them and 
knew their conditions better then he, doth report of 
them the cleane contrarie, ſaying, that they were 
without fraud and ſubtiltie, yeaone of Ceſars owne 
ſucceſſorsin the Romane Empire, ſaith plainly, that 
he had learned by experience, that this people could 
not flatter, but conuerſed ſimply and plainely with 
all other nations. 

Dionyſus and CArrianus doe call them a martiall 
and a warlike people. And Senece doth exccedingly 
praiſe them, not letting to ſay,thart there 15 no natien 
more couragtous thenthe German,none more ready 
to giue the onſet on the enemie then they , they 

being 
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Toſephas ſaith, that when the Emperour Catws Cali- In lib, 25, de 
ule was nautthered by. Chereas and others, the firſt ©? Lude. 


that got knowledge thereof were the Germans, a 
troope of men choſen out of the Dntch nation to 
be the Emperors gard , whereby 1s to be noted what 
ercat truſt and confidence was repoſed in that na- 


tion, when Princes ſolong agoe ( as both inlealy p,;_...... 
France and other places they haue fince continued) ently garded 
didchuſe them forthe mento whomthey commitred Þy Germans, 


the ſafetie and conſeruation of their owne perſons, 
And Chereas aforeſaid hauing killed his Prince , was 
by the ſaid Princes gard of Germans, preſently killed 


himſelfe, 7o/ephmus allo writeth that at the buriall of £4re 17. de 


Herod CAſcalonite firſt followed his owne ſeruants, 
then the Tharſes, thenthe Germans, and after the 
Germansthe Gaules,&c, And in comendation ofthe 
worthines ofthe Germans, in anotherplace heſaith 
thus, They are big andftrong of bodice, and vicd to 
and inthe fore-front of the battrell, and to receiue 
thefirſt encounter ofthe enemie , for their preſence 
where they were , brought goodeſpeed and furthe- 
rance, And of tach reſolution they ſhewed them- 


ſelues,that Appiar reporteth them to be the contem- Appiania, 


ners of death, which he faid to procced, of a con- 
ceined hope ofreturaing to life againe, Yetſeemeth 
aot the reſolutions in affairesof waight to bee done 
without aduiſement, for Tacitus ſaith of them that 
they deliberate when they cannotdiſſemble, and re- 
ſolne when they cannot erre,and becauſe this Author 
is better acquainted with their antient carriage then 
any other, I muſttherefore make him a more ample 
F 4 witncſſc 
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witneſſe of their worthineſſe, albeit it were euen in 
ſuch an age asthey could be reputed no other then 
barbarous, ſeeing they then wanted the knowledge 
of letters, and conſequently of right ciuillitie and 


yet taking them as they were, thus of them hee. 


ſpeaketh, 
Tacituuin deſer. They goe ſinging to the warres, and have certaine 
Gem ns vcd Verſes by ſinging of which they encourage them- 
to goe ſinging ſelues, The women do carrie ſuch neceſſarie things as 
to the wart©s- ſerne for the preparation of their husbands and chil 
drens nouriſhment, When they come to toyne bat- 
» tell,itis a diſhonour,to their Prince to be ouercome 
2» in valour, andto his followers not to goe fo farre in 
»» prowefle as their Prince, Torcturne alive from that 
,» battell in which his Prince is {flaiuc is a perpetuall re. 
| »» proach and infamie, it being the moſt principall 
The old Ger” ggint of their oath to defend and maintaine him,and 
mans oblige k 
themſelues by COaſCribe their owne exploits to his glory and honor, 
oath todefend Princes do fight for viftorie, and their followers for 
txcrÞrince. the Prince, They go when they are hurt totheir mo- 
? thers and wiues,who ouer-uiew ſucke and drefle their 
2 wounds carrie them meat, arid incourage them to 
2 ſtandro it : yea it is reported thatſome battels being 
*? euen readie to bee loſt, haue beene by the womens 
” earneſtprayers, expoſing their bodies to the danger, 
? and by ſhewing how necre at hand their captiutic 
? was, recouered againe. - 
2 Ifanyin battell doeloſe his ſhield it is reputed 
” the greateſt offence and diſgrace, and many which in 
? battell hauc ſaued themſelues by flight, haue after- 
2 ward forthe veric ſhamethereof hanged themſclues. 
? And here hence may haue proceeded that which S. 
Clement 
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Clement and Euſebius write, that many of the Ger. 
mans did ſubdue gluttenie with an halter, Bur to re- 
rurne againe to Tacitws,and for an vpthotin praiſe of 
the noble Germans admirable courage, let vs heare 
him ſay, Thatthe Romans were two hundred and ten 
yeares aboutthe conquering of Germanie, * in which 
time there were many loſſes on both parts, but nei- 


, And et con- 
quered it not 


ncither, 


therthe Samnites, nor the Carthaginians, nor the © 
Spaniards,nor the Gaules,nor the Parthians,ſo often © 


troubledthem, And therefore was it truly reported 
of the Germans, that'there was neuer any that med- 
led with them,that repented it nor. Yeaſo great was 
the deſerued glorie and renowne of their valour,that 
other Nations,to wit, the Treueri andthe Neruij,did 
ambiriouſly ſcemeto haue their beginning from the 
Germanes,as though (ſaith Tacitz) by thisglorie of 
bloud,they (Chould be vnlike anddiffer in cowardlines 
from the Gaules, 

Andnow touching their honeſtie of life, a rare 
thing among Pagan people(for fuchthey then were) 
Ceſar himſelfe reporterh,that the youth of Germanic 
werenot giuentothe luſts ofthe fleſh : the Germans 
accounting it athing moſt beaſtly to hauerhe com- 
panic ofany woman before ſhee came to theage of, 


. . . c 
twenty yeares. And Tacitus ſhewing their great con- 


tinencieſarth, that Matrimonie is ſeucrely obſerued 


among them, andrhatof all barbarous people, 


onely did content themfelaes one -man with one The 01d Ger: 


woman, except ſome very few which notfor vnruly , 


mans of all o* 


her people 


luſt, but fer their Nobilitie ſake were ſucd vnto,, for contented the- 


ſundry marriages, Adulterieis ſeldomecommitred in 


ſclues one ma 
with one wor» 


fo populous a nation, & the puniſhment for it incon- man. 


rinently 
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»tinently inflied art the beſt liking of the husband, 
»» &c, It 1s very commendable among them that onely 
» virgins do marry, andthatonely once, andthe man 
» the like,contraQting thus with the hope anddefire of 

Good mn” one wife,8c,No man laugheth at vices, Good man. 

force among Ners are of greater authoritic and force among them, 

the Germans. then elſe where good lawes, A rare commendation 

ſurely of ſucha people as the Germans then were: I 
omitſundry otherthings very praiſe-worthy amon 

them, andeſpecially their moſt free and bouncifal 

—r vo ® hoſpiralitie, the like whercofwas no where elſe to be 

that of the found, 

—— Loe herethe teſtimony of ſundry antient and ap- 
proued authors, of this moſt antient honorable and 
wide-renowned people,the true and moſt worthy an- 
ceſtors of Engliſhmen,who in thoſe formerages not 
being to be otherwiſe accounted of, but as vnciuill 
and barbarous, when euen at the hands ofmeere 
ſtrangers they required ſo great praiſe,there inciuility 
appeareth to have been ſuch that it might haue giuen 
great example of ciuiliticto all thereſt of the barba- 
rous nations of the world beſide. And whereas Ta= 
citus in ſome things, deſcribing the rudeneſſe of rhe 
people {which is not to be maruelled at, conſidering 
their want of learning) doth alſoſhew the countrey 

 tolye ina manner waſt,vnpleaſant,vnmanured,wild, 

I meg; woodie, and terrill, and notrepleniſhed with faire & 

was of ols beautifull buildings, asthe greateſtpart of the world 

rime, was notin thoſe dayes, thechange of allthis in the 
fince-lucceeding ages hath growne to be maruellous 
great: for long before theſe our latter ages the coun- 
trey.hath been brought to be very fertill, the ground 

for 
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for tillage in ſome places ofthe Eaſtparts thereof be. 
ing ſo ſpatious and ſo great,thatthe husbandman go- 


ing forward with his plough inthe morning,doth ne- Twoplowed | 


uer returne backe againetill ir be mid-day:fo making 
in his whole dates worke, buttwo plowed furrowes; 


onein his going forward , the other in his returning manic, 


backe. 


' ltyceldeth alſo great ſtore of good wine,and is re- 


pleniſhed with numbers ofmoſt faire and flouriſhin 
cities. The mynes (whereof T acitus ſeemed Joubrfull 
do deliuer gold, filuer, copper, and all other meralls: 
yea theriuers do yeeld gold,in the ſand ontheir ſhore 
ſides. And as touching the knowledge of the people, 
whatlearning or skill is there among men that they 
excced not in? Itis ameerec imaginaric ſuppoſall, to 
thinke that the temperature ofthe airc ofanyregion 
doth makethe inhabitants more orleſlc learned orin- 
genious,andſuch asſo perſuade themſclues are therin 


vndoubtfully deceiued.I do confefle that certaine na- People not in- 


tions hauecertaine vertues & vices moreapparantly 
propertothse then to others, but this is notto be vn- 
derſtood otherwiſe to proceed, then of ſome ſucceſ. 
fue or heritable cuſtom remaining among them,the 
caſe concerning learningandſcience being far dife- 
rent: for where wastherecuer more learning and ſci- 
ence thE in Greece, & where is there now in the world 
more barbariſme?VV hat moſt excelletly learned men 
& great Doors ofthie Church,hath Africebrought 
forth, as Tertu/han,Optatue, Lattanting, S.Cyprian,and 
Saint _Avenſtine? and with what learned men is 
he in our time acquainted? Contrariwiſe in the 
uriſhing dayesof the Romanes,how vtterly with- 

G 2 Our 


A heauen of 
ſilucr. 


AnEagpleof 
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out the knowledge of letters, ſciences andarts, were 
the Germans; and hqw do the Germans now adayes 
flowriſh in all learning andcunning. As inthe well. 
ſpeaking ſcience of Khetoricke : The truth-rrying Lo- 
gicke: The perfe&t Arithmatike:The righteous Geome- 
trie : The high reaching Aſffronomue: and the healrh- 
reſtoring Pheſicke: with all other moſt profound lear- 
ning ws. excellent ſciences. And in the knowledge of 
the Emperiall lawes, the Germans may rightly chal. 
lengethefirſt place. 

Sundry moſt rare inventions haue had their origi- 
nall and birth among them. Whereof the noble Art 
of Printing,andthe ſe of Artilleric,are of moſt note. 
In handie-workes they” haue done moſt admirable 
things, ſuch for example as was the heauen offiluer, 
which by Ferd/nandthe Emperour,was ſent vnto S0- 
liman the great Turke , wherein all the planers had 
their ſcucrall courſes , where the one Spberemooued 
fwiftly and the other ſlowly: where the Sunne held 
his ordinarie courſe through the Zodiac, where the 
Moone at her due ſeaſons appeared in her newnelle, 
fulneſſe, increaſing, and decreaſing, according toher 
iuſt courſe, This pecce of worke was borne by twelue 
men ſet inſrame & vnframeJ againe inthe preſence 
of the Emperour,by him that had made it : who alſo 
made a booke containing the manner how to keepe 
the ſame in due order: and ofthis moſt rare and won- 
derfull peece of work, lonius Sebellicus,and the French 
Poet Bartas, do make mention. 

Moreouer by a German named loannes de Monte- 


ne vulgarly Coningſberg, was an cagle made of 


lic, 


wood, withſuch wonderfull art , that flying out of 
the 


s OT 06 
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the hand of the maker thereof ; it flew after the Em- 
peror along way,cuen vnto the gate ofthe Citie of 
N orixberg. What would Tacatus now fay,,; if hee 


_ were aliue, and did behold ſo great an alteration and 


change in this people?both in learning andcunning; 
but moſt ofall ro ſee the Seatof the Romane Empes- Scat of the 
rour placed in Germamie and the Emperaur himelfe CPerour it 
to be a Germane , yeathe Emperiall dignitie (the 
greateſt temporall ſtate ofthe world ) to haue conti- 
nued inthat nation andrace,theſe 800.yeares,Cherles 
the Greatthat firſtthereunto brought it,beingaGer. 
man by birth and deſcent: borne at Engelheym two 
Dutch miles from Magurce, and ſpeaking the Ger- 
man tongue,as his owne proper language, 

True it is, that as allnations haue their imperfe- 
&tions ſo haue the Germans theirs, and that of an old 
andill continued cuſtome,for Tac: forgetterh not 
to note vnto vs,thatthey thought itno diſhonour to 
drinke day and night:andyet was itinthoſe dayes the 
lefſe maruell, ſeeing Pl/z#ie complaineth that drun- Plinias, 
kenneſſe raignedthorowoutthe world, Andſtrange 
itis that -_Lrbenens reckoning vp the nations giuen Athenew, 
to that vice,omitteth the Germans ; whereby it may 
be ſuppoſed that he accounted them ſober in reſpe& 
of the Grecians and others. This antient and habited 
vice is among them of late yeares much decreaſed, 
bur intruth they hane had good leaſure long ſince 
wholy to haue left it, though in great likelihood, De 
their bordering neighbours the Italians and French: Wh marompy 
men, hauenotintheir hearts greatly wiſhed they bcc wellteft . 
ſhould, — 

Thus baving briefely ſhewed both that our an- 

G3 ceſtors 
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ceſtors the Saxons were a people of Germanie, as al- 
ſo the honour as well antiently as modernely ofthat 
reatand noble nation,cquall in honor to thechicte, 
ifnot before all nations elſe ofthe world (the points 
rightly conſidered and to be ſeene'inthem that moſt 
truely declare the honour of nations) our noble En- 
gliſhnation, doubtleſſe from them deſcended , ſhall 
notneed in all inuolued obſcuritie and vncertaintie, 
elſe where toſeeke there Original (only for the deſire 
offarre fetching, it) being from no where ableto de- 
rue it more clcere, nor no way more honourable, 
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OF THE ANTIENT 


MANNER OF LIVING OF 


OVRSAXON ANCESTORS. 


Of the 1dols they adored while they were Pa- 
gans: and how they grew to bee of grea- 
teſt name and habitation of any 0+ 
ther people of Ge: manie, 


The third Chapter. 


Aving treated in the fore-going Chap- 
& ters of the original, the name, and the 
aa Dabitations of the old Saxons, it is re- 
&Y & quiſit that I now ſpeake ofthe cuſtomes 
SST 1nd rites whichthey obſcrucd, as alſo of 
the reputation and greatneſle they haue growne vn- 
to in their countrey ofGermanie. Partly gathered out 
ofthe writings of ſundry learned Germane authors: 
partly out of old books andrecords in the Teutonick 
tongue,and ſupplied by obſeruation of ſundry things, 
which long tradition hath reſcrued im their poſterity, 
Firſt then as touching their antient condition and 


mannerof life. They were a people very aCtiue & 1n- g.7.4..4 


duftrious,vtterly dereſting idleneſle and ſlotb;ſtil ſee. 
king by warres to cnlarge the bounds. of their owne 
territories:fterce againſttheir enemies,but coo 
together among themſclues in great loue& frien 
lineſſe,an cſpeciall cauſeofthe ayugmentationoftheir 
proſperitie. They had (as elſewhere Lhaue noted) be- 
forethe time of Chriſt , long and great warres with 
the Danes, & eſpecially aboutthe colitry of Cimbrice 
Gherſoneſws,which the Ra vſtrped from them,and 
4 albeit 
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albetx they werenotthenequall yntothem either in 
ane forey ar fortune , they didneuertheleſle fo diſpoſe of 
delighted in theit vttermoſt abilitie , that euen by mcere valour 
-+c0cSagy and maine force of armes they attained vnto their de- 
—_*  firedhabitation andrepoſe, And when it fo fell out 
that they had no warres, then was their greateſt ex» 

erciſe and delight in hunting, 
Deſeriptionof They were ordinarily tall of bodie, veric faire of 
our] Anceſtors complexion, free liberall & cheerefull of mind,and in 
deportment, of acomely and ſcemcly carriage. They 
wore long hatre even vntotheir ſhoulders:andit was 
ordained among them thata man might notcut the 
haire ofhis beard , vntill ſuch time as hee had either 
ſlaine an enemic of his countrieiathe field,or at the 
leaſt raken his armes from him. The men wore coates 
with ſide skirts all garded or bordered about, andthe 
berter fort hadtheir borders beautified with pearle, 
the others with {undrie colours;and ſon like manner 
had the women:ſome ſay their apparel was of linnen, 
butT do notfind it generally ſo to haue bin:bothmen 
and women didW{eto wearecloakes and their ſhooes 

pikedandbowed with ſharpe points vp before, 

M4. Varnenicus. They ved long ſpeares, and alſo holbards, Their 
{heildes were ſhort, and hee that hapnedro loſe his 
ſheild in bartell was barred and kept from being 
prefentat the ſacrifices vntotheir Idols,and many for 
thevericſhame and anguiſh thereof deſtroyed them- 

_—_— ſelues, The crasbow they had in great vic and that in 

the old Saxons WAITE, Theirſwords were broadand bowing , ſome- 

whar according tothefaſhion of aſithe , as before in 
the firſt chapter I haue already ſhewed,they alſo vied 
to carrie, hatchets, which they called bills& whereof 


we 
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we yetretaine the name of bill, butthey had ſhort 

ſteeles, and thele they could throw very forcibly and ſohannes Po- 
right, both at their enemies in warte , andat wilde 74's. 
beaſts in hunting : andthey alwayes kept their wea- 

pons very faire andcleane, 

Foure degrees of people they accounted to bee ,,1,,,nc po. 
among themſelues; the firſt were Edel, that isto ſay macins. 
noble or gentle : the ſecond were Fri-leod , thar is, 
free yur wit,free borne,and of free parents: the 
chird were Frti-gelaten, that is to ſay, letren-free, or 
manumyſed: and the fourth were Eagen, thar is, 
owne,or proper,to wit, bond, an4cach ofrheſe ſorts 
by his ordinary cuftome did commonly marry in his 
own degree.But if any,of any the inferiordegrees did 
through bis vertues deſerue wel,or by honeſtinduſtry 
attaine vntoriches, enabling himſelfe thereby to aſ- 

{iſtthe comonwealth, he was then aduanced _ 

They ſuffered not their lands to deſcend to the el- 
deft ſonne onely,but vnto all their malechildren, and 
this cuſtome the Saxons that afterward came into 
Brittaine,didthere alſo obleruezgwhereof there yetre- 
maineth memory inthe prouince of Kent, in the cu. 
ſtome nowcorruprtlytermed Gauelkind, but ſhould gc of 
be according as antiently it was , Gtue all kind, 6auctkind. 
which is as much toſay, as give eachchild his part, 

The children were commonly nurſed by their owne,, 
mothers, and it was accounted a great ſhamefor a mot natural! 
mother to put her child foorth to nurſe, vnleſle it nurſes rotheir 
wereypon ſome neceflity:they holding it among the *""<ciaren: 
tor a generallrulethatthe childby ſucking a firange 
nurſe, wouldratherencline vnto the nature of her, 
then vnto the nature of the owne father or mother. 

H 
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Ifeither wife or maid were found in diſhoneſtie, her 
clothes were cut offround abouther,beneaththe gir- 
dleftead ; and ſhe was whipped and turned our, to be 
derided of the people.S.Bonrface an Engliſhman, and 
Archbiſhop of Magarce,in an epiſtle which he wrote 
vato Ethelbald king of Mercia_(wherein he reproueth 
him for his vncleane life) declareth the puniſhmenc 
for ſuch offences,to haue beene among the old pagan 
Saxons. farre more ſeuere then is here ſetdowne, 
They began their important buſmes according to 
the courfe ofthe Moone, to wit,with the increaſe and 
not withthe wane. They did count time by the nights 
wherof we yet retaine our ſaying of ſennight & fort- 
vight, for ſeuen nights andfourteene nights, more 
: vſually yet ſo ſpeaking , then ſaying ſeuen dayes , or 
PE: tourtcene dayes.The ages of their owne liuesthey al. 
| wayes counted by Winters;and the reaſon why they 
vied this,ſcemeth to haue bin becauſe rhey had oner- 
aſſed ſo many ſeaſons of cold & ſharp weather. And 
bs Winters they alſo counted their termes of yeares, 
They.vſed to engraue vpon certaine ſquared ſticks 
about a foot in length , or ſhorter or longer as they 
pleaſed,the courſes of the Moones of the whole yeare 
whereby they couldalwayes certainly tell when the 
new Moons,full Moons,and changes ſhould happen, 
The ſgnifica- A alſo their feſtiual daies;and iuch acarued ſtick they 
tion of Alma- Called an J1 mon aght that is to ſay, Al-mon heed, 
NaF. to wit, theregardor obſeruation ofallthe moones, 
and here hence is derwed the name of Almanac, 
Our old names For the twelue moneths of the yeare they had 
of the _ ſuch names, asthe nature of their ſeaſons did apreſt 
- ny require; for the names which were: now callthem 


by 
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by, we haue in after-time borrowed from the Freach 
and Latin, they hauing bin vnto our anceſtots whol- 
iy vaknowne. 

The moneth which we now call /anaary;they cal- Wolf-moneth 


led nDolf-monat, to wir, WBolf-moneth, becauſe 


' people are wont alwayes in that moneth to bee _in 


more danger to be devoured of Wolues, then in an 
ſeaſon elſe ofthe yearesfor thatthrough the extremi- 
tic ofcold and ſnow, thoſe rauenous creatures could 
not find of ather beaſts fufficientto feed vpon. 

They called February Spuout-kele,by kele mca- 
ning the kele-wurt which we now call the colewurr, 
the greateſt pot-wourt in time long paſt thatauran- 
ceſtors vſed,and the broth made therewith, was there- 
of alſo called kele: for before we borrowed from the 
French the name of porage, andthe name of herbe,the 
one in our owne language was calledkele, and the 
other wurt, and as this kele-wurt or potage-bearbe 
was the chiefe winter-wurt forthe ſuſtenance of the 
husbandman, ſo was it the firſt hearbe that in this 
moneth began to yeeld out wholeſomeyong ſprouts, 
& conſequently gaue therunto the name of 
kele, This herbe was not onely of our old anceſtors Febmuarie is 
held tobe verygood, both for ſuſtenance and health, yo , _ we 
butthe amtierit Romis had alfo fuch an opinion ther-1.;5 -— 
of,that during, the 600.yeares that Rowe was without oo 
Phiſitians:; the people vſed to plant great ſtore of P'*{corides. 
theſe wurts ,, which rhey. accounted both meattand 
medicine: for asthey did eat the wurt for ſuſtenance, 
ſo tidtheydrinkethe water wherein it was boyled.,as 
athing ſoueraignein all kinds of fickneſles. 
+: FThemongthot March a called Lenct-mouat. — 

| 2 that 


Sprout-kele, 


\ 


Length- 
moacth, 


Oſter moneth. 


Trimulki. 


Weid-moneth- * VAto Auvethcy gaue the name of ydepd- 
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that 15,accordingto ournow orthography, JLength- 
moneth , CO thedayes did en Go begin in 
l-ngthro excced the nights, Andthis moneth being 
by our anceſtors ſo called when they recetued Chri- 
ſtianity, ani conſequently therewith the ancient 
Chriſtian cuſtome of faſting, they called this chiefe 
ſeaſon of faſting, the faſt of Lenct, becauſe of the 
Lenct-monat,whereon the moſt part ofthe time of 
this faſting alwayesfell,and hereof it cometh that we 
now cal it Lent,itbeing ratherthe faſt of Lent,thogh 
the Former name of Lenct monatbe lone ſince loſt, 
andthe name of Merch, borrowed in ſtead thereof. 
They called April by the name of Ofter monat, 
ſome thinke of a Goddeile called Gofter,whereofI ſee 
no great reaſon, for if ittooke appellation of ſuch a 
Godlefle (a fuppoſed cauſer ofthe Eaſterly winds) it 


ſeemeth to haue been ſomwhat by ſome miſwritren, 


and (houldrightly be Offer and not Goſter, The winds. 


indeed by ancient obſeruation, were found in this 
moneth moſt commonly to blow from the Eaſt, and 
Eaſt the Teutonicke isOſt, and Dfi-end, which 
rightly in Engliſh is Za/#-exd, hath that name for the 
Eaſterneſituationthereof, as to the ſhips it appea- 
reth which through the narrow ſeas doe come from 
the Weſt.So as our name of the feaſt of Baſter,may 
be aſmuch to ſay asthe feaſt of Ofter, being yet at 
this preſent in Saxonjecalled Oftern, which cometh 
of Oftermonat,their and our oldname of Aprzl. 

The pleaſgnt moneth of May, they termed by the 
name of Trimilki,becauſe inthat moncrh they be- 
gan to milke their kine three times in the day. 
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becauſe their beaſts did then weyd inthe meddowes 
that is to ſay goeto feed there, and hereof a medow 
is alſo in the Tutonicke called a weyd, and of yoepd 
we yetretaine our word wWADe,which we vnderſtand 
of going through watrie places, ſuch as medowes 
are wont to be, 

Ialy was of them called Deu-monat or Dep= Hy moneth. | 
wonat, that isto ſay Hey-moneth, becauſe therein 
they viuall mowed, and made their hey-harueſt. 

Anguſt they called Arn-monat (more rightly Arn-moneth 
barn-moneth) intending thereby the then filling 07 emer Barm 
of their barnes with corne. 

Septzber they called Gert-monat,for that barlep 6«&-menet), 
which that moneth commonly yeelded,was antient- 
ly called Gerſt, the name of barley being giuen vn- 
to it by reaſon of thedrinke therewith made, called 
beere, and from beerlegh it come to be berlegh, and 
from berlegh to barley. So in like marmer beere- 
heym to wit the ouerdecking or courring of beere 
came to becalled berham and afterward barme , ha- 
uing ſince gotten I wot not how many names befids. 

This excellent & healthſome liquor, beere,anticnt- 
-ly alſo called Fel,as of the Danes it yet is (bcere and 
ale being in effe& all one ) was firſt of the Germans 
inuentedand brought in vſe. 

October hadthe name of wyn-monat, and albeit Win-moneth, 
they hadnot antienly wines made in Germare,yet in 
this ſeaſon had they them from diuers countries 
adioyning- | 

Nouember they termed wint-monat,to wit wind- Vinde: 
moneth, whereby wee may ſee that our anceſtors T*" 
were in this ſeaſon of the yeare made acquainted 

H 3 with 


VWintc:- 
monet 1, 


Ancient go- 
ucrment of 
Saxonie, 


Ioannes Poma® 
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with bluſtring Boreas, and it wasti1e antient cuſtome 
for Ship-men then to ſhrowd themſelues at home, 
andto gine ouer ſea-faring (notwirhſtanding the lit- 
Ulenefſe of their then vſed voyages ) vntill bluſtring 
eMarch had bidden them well to fare. 

December hadhis due appellation giuen him in the 
name of wintcr-monat , to wit, winter-moneth, 
but afterthe Saxonsreceiued Chriſtianity,theythe 
deuotion to the birth-rime of Chriſt,termed it by the 
name of Deligh-monat, that is to ſay holy-moneth, 

Some of the Germans in their ſeuerall Prouinces 
did ſomewhat varie from the others, in ſome of theſe 
moneths appellations;andour anceſtorscame intime 
ro lcaue theſe their oldfignificant names, and totake 
and imitate from the French, as is aforclaid , the 
names by vs now vſed. 

For the generall gouernment of the countrie, they 
ordainedtwelue Noble men,choſen from among o- 
thers for their worthineſſe and ſufficiencie, Theſe in 
thetime of peace rode their ſcuerall circuits, to ſee 
tuſtice and goodcuſtomesobſcrued,and they oftenof 

courſe , at appointed times metall together,to con- 
ſult andgiue order in/publike affaires;but euer intime 
of warre one of theſe twelue was choſen to be King; 
and ſo toremaine ſo long onely as the war lafted;and 
that being ended; his name anddignitie of King alſo 
ceaſed ; and he became as before : andthis cuſtome 
continued among them vntill the time of their 
warres with the Emperor Charles the Great,at which 


Larolus magius, time Pittekind one ofthetwelue as a foreſaid a No- 


bleman of _422ria in Weſtphalia, bore oner the reſt 
the name and authoritic of King, and' hee being 
afterward 
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afterward by meames.ofthe ſaid Emperor converted 

to the faith of Chriſt,had by him his mutabletitle of 

King, turned intothe induring title and honour of King Wirte- 

Duke, and the cleuen others, were in like manner by 1. _ 

the ſaid Emperour aduanced to the honourable titles | 

of Earles and Lords,with Eſtabliſhment for the con- 

tinuall remaining of theſe titles and dignities vnto 

them and- their heires : of whoſe deſcents are fince 

i{ſued, the greateſt Princes atthis preſent in Germa- 

nic. And hone it bee here ſome little digreſſion 

yet can I not omit, to note vnto the Reader by the 

way,that about, 120, yeares after the Emperiall rule 

hadremained in the poſteritie of the aforeſaid Em- 

pcrour Chayles the Great, The Emperiall crowne and 

dignitie came by cleCtion vito a Saxon Prince , who 

was the brothers ſonnes ſonne of this wittekindr, 

here beforename{, and for the.great pleaſure hee 

trooke in his youth in birding, was ſurnamed Henricus Henricus Au- 

Auceps,that is, Henry the Fowler, He was a verie no- ©: 

table Prince, he firſt inſtitrted the honorable exerciſe pomarius chro. 

ofiuſts and turnaments in Sa.xonte , and gaue ſhields Sax: 

of armesto ſundrie families, | 
They had among them foure forts of M2Deal, roure forts of 

which ſome in L-tine haue termed Or 4a/zum. Dy, is Ordcal, 

here vnderſtood for due or right, Deal,for part,as yet 

we vic it, ſo as P2Deal, is as much to fay as due-part 

and atthis preſent it is a word generally vſed.in Ger- 

manieand the Netherlands,in ſtead of dome or iudge- 

ment. Theſe forts of O2Deal, they vſcd in doubrtfull — 

caſes whencleecre and manifelt proofes wanted ,totrie "OE 

and find out whether the accuſed were guiltie, or 

guiltlefle, 
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EneusSiluius, The firſt was by kamp-fight, which in Larine is 
B. Renanu. termed Duellam, and in French Combat. 


+6 66-0 The ſecond was, by Iron made rexl hot. 

a The third was, by hot water. 

Cemelivs Kile Andthe fourth, by cold water. 

- ron | For the triall by kgmp-fight, thc accuſer was with 


Kamp-fight rhe perill of his owne bodie to proone the accuſed 

—_— D oulley and by offring him his gloue to challenge him 

Spht, — Ttothistriall; which che other muſt either accept of, 
or elſe acknowledge himſelfe culpable of the crime 
whereof _s was accuſed, If it were a crime _ 
uing death , then was the CampAgyt for life an 
death either on horsbacke eve. the offence 
deſcrued priſonment and not death, then was the 
Lamp-fight accopliſhed when the one,had ſubdued 
the other, by making himto yeeld , or vnable to de- 
tend himſelfe,8 ſo be taken priſoner The accuſed had 
the libertie to chuſe another in his ſteed but the ac- 
cuſer muſt performe it in his owne perſon, and with 
equalitie of weapons, No women were admittedto 
behold it, nor no men children vnder the age of 
thinteene yeares. The prieſts and people that were 
ſpe&ators did filently pray that the vitorie might 
fall vnto the guilrleſſe, and ifthe fight were for life 
or death, a beerſtood readie to carric away the dead 
body of him that ſhould beſlaine, None of the peo- 


ple might crie, ſcricke out, make any noyſe , or giue 


Munſterns bro any {igne whatſocuer;and hereunto at Hall in Swenza, 
rertio. (a place appointed for camp-fight)was fo great re- 
gard taken , that the executioner ſtood beſidethe 

udges , readie with amraxe;tocur offthe right hand 


andleft foot of the partic fo offending. 5H 
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He that ( being wounded) did yeeld himſelfe, was 
at the mercie of the other to bee killedor to bee let 
live. If he were flaine, then was hecarriedawayand 
honorably buried; and he tharſlue him reputedmore 
honourable then before : bur if being ouercome he 
were leftaliue; then was hee by ſentence ofthe iud- 
ges , declared vtrerly void of al! honeſt reputation: 
and neuer toride on horſe-backe,nor tocarrie armes. 

Therriall by red hot iron,called Ftre-ozdeal,;was 
vſed vpon accuſations without manifeſt proofe 
(though not withoutſuſpitis thatthe accuſed mighr 
bee faultie ) and the partie accuſed and denying the 
deli, was adiudgedto-take red hot iron andto hold 
itin his bare hand, which aftcr many prayers andin. 
vocations that the truth might be manifeſted, hee 


muſt aduentureto doe, or yeeld himſelfe guiltie, and 


ſo recetue the puniſhment that the law according to. 


the offence committed, ſhould award him, 

Some were adiudged to goe blindfolded with 
their bare feet ouer certaine plough ſhares, which 
were made red hot, andlaid a little diſtanee one be- 
fore another: & ifthe party either in paſſing through 
them,didchance not to tread vpon them, or treading 
vpon them recciued no harme, then by theIndge he 
was declared innocent, And this kinde of triall was 
alſo praQiſedin England, vpon Emmathe mother of 
King Edward the Confeſſor, who was accuſed of dil- 
honeftic of her bodie with 4{w#ne Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, and being led blindfolded vnto the place 
wherethe glowing hot irons were laid, went forward 
with her bare feet, and ſo paſſed oucrthem; and be- 
ing paſtthem all, and not — whether ſhe m_— 

pa 


Fire-ordeal, 


Wide loh Auent 
Anxal., Boicrum, 
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paſt them or not, ſaid, O geod Lord, when ſhall I come 
zo the place of my purgation. And hauing her eyes vn- 
couered, and ſeeing herſelfe to haue paſſed them,ſhe 
kneeled downe and gaue thankes to God: for mani- 
felting her innocencie by her preſeruation from be. 
ing hurt. A much like triall vnto this isrecorded of 
Triatlofthe Kunigund, wife vnto the Emperor Hepry the ſecond, 
Empreſſe who being falſely accuſed of adultric , to ſhew her 
Kwnigwd. innocencie, did in a greatand honourable aſſembly, 
take ſeauen glowing lrons one after another in her 

bare hands, and hadthereby no harme. 
Hot water- The triall called hot-water-O2Dcal,was in caſes 
Ordcal, of accuſation as is aforeſaid, of glowing iron, the 
partic accuſedand alfo ſuſpe@ed being appointed by 
the indge,to put his armes vpto the elbowes in ſee- 
thing hot water, which after ſunarie prayers and in- 
uocatians he did, and was by the cfte& that followed, 

iudged fau!tie or faultleſſe, 

Cold water Cold-water-Ozdeal was thc triall which was 
Ordeal, ordinarily vſed for the common ſort of people, who 
hauiag a cord tied about them vnder their armes, 
were Caſt into ſome riuer, and if they ſunke downe 
vnto the bottome thereof vntill they were drawne 
Vp, which was within a verie ſhort limited ſpace, 
then were they held guiltles:but ſuch as did remaine 
vpon the water, were heldculpable , being ( as they 
ſaid) ofthe water reiefted and kept vp. And to this 
day in ſomeplaces of Germanie, and alſo in the Ne- 
therlands, this kind of triall is vſed for ſuch- as are 
—_ ved for accuſed to bee Witches , who being caſt into the 
er water with acord faſtened vnto them, are ſaid if 
they bee Witches in deed, to fleet vpon the ſame, 
and 
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and in no wiſeto be able to ſinke into it, 

Theſc aforeſaid kinds of P2Deals , the Saxons 
bong aftertheir Chriftianitic continued, andinfome 
ofthem the prieſts which were preſent vied ſome 
exorciſmes, and ſundrie ceremonies, vſing allo in all 
ofthem moſt earneſt inuocation vnto God, as vnto 
the moſt tuſt tudge, that it would pleaſe him by ſuch 
way of triall ro make thetruth apparant, thatrhe in- 
nocent might be preſerued from hurt, andthe vniuſt 
iuſtly punithed, Burſceing theſe terrible kinds of tri- 
als hadtheir beginnings in Paganiſme, and were not 
chouzht fitto be continued among Chriſtians,at the 


laſt by a decree of Pope Stephenthe ſecond,they were 


vtterly aboliſhed. 

But now toreturne againe, tothe more antient 
ſtate of our Saxon anceſtors,to wit, before their Chri- 
{tianitie,where of I here intended to ſpeake: true it is, 
that they liued according to the law of nature and 
reaſon, wanting nothing but the knowledge of the 


Ordeals abohi- 


ſhed by Pope 
Stephen. 


Idolatty of the 


true God, for they adored Idols, and vnto them offe- $14 pagan 
redſacrifices, yea they worſhipped planets , woods, Saxons, 


and trees, and tooke great regard when they went to 
battell, vnto the neyghings and cries of their horſes, 
as alſo vnto the flight and noyſes of birds, thinking 
them preſages or fore-tellings of their good or euill 
fortune, and vnto this augurie of fowles, the Ger- 
manesmorethen all other Nations were generally 
addi&ed :and as loſephm writeth,a Germane fouldier 
preſaged vnto Herod _Agrippa , by an Owle which 
heſaw ouer his head, thathee (ſhould bee a King, 
They alſo vſed to preſage by certaine lots made of 
little ticks, cut from fruite-bearing trees, _ 
I 2 an 


Name of Sun- 
day whence it 
commeth. 
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& carued with chara@ers or marks vpon them,which 
cheir Pagan prieſts after inuocations vnto their 
Gods i caſt at aduenture vpona white {pread-forth 
garment, and according tothe falling of theſe lots, 
that is,by the charatred ſides lying vpward or down- 
wardthey foretold their fortune. 

As touching the [dols which our Saxon anceſtors 
adored. they were diuerfe , and thoſe not ſuch asthe 
Pagan Romans were wont to adore;but Idols of their 
owne, as the Romans hadrheirs. For with the Idols 
onely proper to theRomans,they were vnacquainted 
before the comming of the Romanes into Germanee, 
albeit ſom2 Authors haue interprered ſome of their 
Idols to haue beene ſuch,as among theRomans were 
called by other names. whereof I ſhall take occaſion 
toſpeake more anon.Of theſe though they had many 
yerſcuen among the reſt they eſpecially appropria- 
ted vntothe feuen dayes of the weeke, which accor- 
ding to their courſe and properties I will here, to fa- 
tisfic the curious Reader, defcribe,both in portraiture 
and otherwiſe. 

Firſt then, vnto the day dedicated vnto the efpeci- 
all adoration of theIdoll of the Sun, they gaue the 
name of Hunday,s much tofay asrke Sunſ day, 
orthe day of!he Bun, This Idol! was placed mn a 
Temple, and there adored and facrificed vnto.,for that 
they belceued that the Dun in the firmamenc did 
with or in this Idolf correſpond and cooperare, The 
manner andforme whereof, was according vnro this 
enſuing picture. | 
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It was made as here ap eareth , like halfe a naked 
man ſer vpon a pillar, his face as it were, brightened 


with 


{iretched out,a burning 


whecle 


of fire,and holding with both Ins armes 
orc his breaſt: the 


wheele-beingto fignific thecourle which he runaerh 


round about the warld; and the facrie gleames and : 


brightneſſe,the light and heat wherwith he warmethy 
comforteththe things that line and grow,” 


Thenext 


according tothe courle of the dayes of. 


the week,was the Idol ofthe Moone avberof we yer 
retaine 


I 3 
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2 un- . . 
day whence it etainethenameof Monday, inftead of Mo6day,8 


commerk, jt was made according to the piCturc here following, I 
Taz 1voLiL or rus DD NEG, 
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The next vnto the Idols of the two moſt appa- 


g. rant Planets was the Idoll of Tuyſco the moſt an« 
tient and peculiar god of all the Germans, here de- 
ſcribed in his garment ofaskinne, according ro the 
molt antient manner of the Germanscloathing, 

Tzz Ivor: TUBDCO, 


_ > — 
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to Ofthis Tuifco,the firſt andchiefeſtman of nime 
on among the Germans, and after whom they doe call 


Led themſcluesTuptlhe,thar is,daytfhes or duytſh-peo- 
ple;] hauealreadiefpokeninthe firſt Ghapter:as alſo 
ſhewed , how the day —_ yet among vs A 
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The nameof thename of Tuildap, was eſpecially dedicated vnrw* * 

tuifday whece che adoration atid ſeruice of this Idol], 

it commeth. The next: was the Idol NBoDen, who as by his 
pifture hcre {tt downe appeareth was made armed, 
and among our Saxon anceſtors eſteemed and ho- 
noured for their god of Battell , according as the Ro- 
mans reputed and honoured their god Mars, 


Tus Ivor. WODDER, 


Hewas while ſometime hee lived amongſt them, 

a moſt valiant and viQorious Prince & captaine,and 
his Idoll was after his death honored prayed _ 
crificed 


”_ | 
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crificed vnto , that by his aide and furtherance they 
might obtaine viCtorie ouer their enemies: which 
when they had obtained, they ſacrificed vnto him 
ſuch priſoners as in batrell they had taken. The name 
woden ſignifieth fiers or furious,andin likeſence we 
yet retaine it , ſaying when one 1s in a great rage 
that hee is yoooD,, or taketh on as it he were W00D. 
And after this Idoll we doe yet call that day of the 


weeke wedenſdapy, in ſtced 0! wodenſday vpon Name of 


which he was chictely honoured. Venerable Bede na- wedenſday 


meth one woden, to haue beenethe great Grand. *" 
father of Dingiftug, that firſt came with the Saxons 
into Brttraine , but this ſeemeth to hane beene ano- 
ther Prince ofthe ſame name; and not he whoſe Idoll 
is hereſpokenof, who in much likelihood was long 
before, the great Grandfather ofYingiſtus. 

The next in order is as aforeſaid was the [dol/Thox, 
who was not onely ſerued-and ſacrificed vato of the 
antient Pagan-Saxons, but of all the Turonicke peo. 

le of the ſeptentrionall Regions, yea, euen of the 
peoplethatdwelt beyond Thale or Ffland , for in 
Greeneland was he knowen and adored; in memorie 
whereof a promontorie or high point of land lying 
out intotheſea, as alſo a riuerwhach fallerh into the 
iea attheſaid promontorie, doth yet beare his name; 
and the manner how he was made, his piQture here 
doth declare. 


THE 


Defcri ption 
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This great reputedGod , being ofmore eſtima- 
tion then many of the reſt of like ſort, though of as 
little worth as any of the meaneſt ofthat rabble; was 


maieſtically placed in a verie large and ſpacious hall, . 


andthere ſet, asif hc had repoſed himſelfe vpon a co- 
uered bed, 

On his head he wore a crowne of gold, and round 
in compaſſe aboue and about the ſame, were ſet or 
fixed, twelue bright burniſhed golden ſtarres, And in 
his right hand he held a Kingly Scepter. 


He 
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He was of the ſeduced Pagans belceuedto bee 
ofmoſt maruelous power and might, yea andthat 
there were no people through-out the whole world, 
that were not ſubie&ed vnto himz anddidnot owe 
him diuine honovr andferuice, 

That there was no puiſſance comparable to his: 
his domination ofall others moſt fartheſt extending 
it ſelfe, both in heauen andearth. 

That in the aire hee gouerned the winds and 
the cloudes; and being diſpleaſed did cauſe light- 
ning , thunder, andtempeſts, with exceſſineraine, 
haile, andall ill weather, Bur being well pleaſed, by 
the adoration ſacrifice and ſeruice of his ſuppliants,he 
then beſtowed vpon them moſt faire and feaſonable 
weather: and cauſed corne aboundantly to grow : as 


alſo all forts of fruites , &c. and kept away fronr 


them theplague, and all other cuill ang infe&ious 
diſeaſes, | | 

Ofthe weekly day which was dedicated vnto his 
peculiar ſeruice, we yetretaine the name of Thur. 
Dap, the which the Danes and the Swedians doe yet 
call Thoz\-dap, In the Netherlands , it is called 
Dunderſ-dagh , which being written according to 
our- Engliſh orthographic, is Thunderf-day, 
whereby it may appeare that they antiently therein 
intended, the day of the god of Thunder; and in 
ſome of Hur 01d Saxon bookes I finditto have beene 


written ThunreſDeag, So asit ſeemeth that the 


name of Thozt or Thur was abrewated of 


Thunre, which we now write Thunder. 
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Name of 
Thurſ-day, 
whence it 
commeth, 
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The next following in ranckeandreputation, was 
the Goddeſſe Frigg, who was made according as 
this picture heredoth demonttrare. 
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woman, and as an Hermophrodzte is faid to haue had 
both the members of a man, and the members of a 
woman, In her right handſhe held a drawne ſword, 
and in her left a bow;fignifying thereby that women 
as well as men ſhould in time of necde be readie to 
fight 
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fighr. Some honoured herfor a God and ſome for a 
Godeſſe, but ſhe was orlinarily taken rather for a 
Goddecfle then a God , and was reputed the giuer 
of peace and plenty, as alſothe caufer and maker of 
louc and amitie,and ofthe day of her eſpeciall adora- 
tion we yetretaine the name of Friday,and as in the 
order of the dayes of the week ThurſDap commer? 
betweene VWedneſday and Friday, fo (as Oſ/azs mar- 


OS Oiaus ma vnus - 


215 noteth) in the ſeptentrionallregions, wherethey 
made the Idoll Thor ſitting or lying in a great hall 
vponacouered bed, they alſo placedon the one fide 
of him the Idoll yoden,, and on the other ſide the 
Idolt Friga, Some do call her freaand not friga, and 
ſay ſhe was the wife of Woden, but ſhe was called 


Friga,and her day our Saxon anceſtors called frige- Name of Fri 
day whence it 
. commeth. 
commeth , Saxo Gramaticus ſaith , that the people Saxv Grama- 


which by reaſon ofthe great famine ia the time of ticus, 


deag, from whence ourname now of Friday in deed 


Sno king of Deamarke (whercofT haue before made 
mention) were conſtratned by lotto go ſecke them 
new habitation, were by the Goddefle Friga com- 


manded to callthemſelues Longobards, whichisan ,...... 
opinion by Cramtziys and others reieedas fabulous, crantzius. 


and for no lefſeI eReeme it. | 
The laſt to make vp here the number offeuen,was 
the 1doll Seater, fondly offome ſuppoſed to be Sa- - 
turnus, for hee was otherwiſe called Cxodo, this 
gaodly Gotl taod to bee adared in fuch manner as 
here his picture doth {hew him, _ 
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Firſt on a pillarwas placed a pearch ,onthe ſharpe 


Defcription of Prickled backe whereof ſtood this Idoll. He was leane 
the Idol Seater gf viſage, hauing long haire and a long beard: and 


Tol . 7 
——=—_ ”0- was bare-headed and bare-footed.In his left hand he 


held vp a wheele;and in his right hecarricd a paile of 
_ water, wherein were flowers and fruites, His lon 
coate was girded vnto him with a rowell of white 
linnen, His ſtanding on the ſharpe finnes of this fiſh, 
wasto ſignific that the Saxons for their ſeruing him, 


ſhould paile ſtedfaſily8: without harme in dangerous 
| and 


4 
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and difficult places,By the wheele was betokened the 
knit vnitie and conioyned concord of the Saxons, 
and thei: concurring together in the running one 
courſe, By the girdle which with the wind fireamed 
from him, was {1gnified the Saxons freedome. By the 
paile with flowers and fruites was declared, that with 
kindly raine hee would nouriſhthe earth , to bring 
foorth ſuch fruites and flowers. And the day vnto y,... .cc.. 
wich we yet giue thename of Dater-Day, did firſt rerday whence fs 
receiue by being vnto him celebrated, the ſame ap- '* <2mmeth, 
pcllation, | 
The Saxons had beſides theſe the Idoll Exmen- 74. 1encipeis 

ſewl in great reputation, his name of Ermenſewl of Ermenſewts 
or Ermeſewl, being as much to ſay, as thepillar --: 
or ſtay ofthe poore. This God (or more truly diuell) 
was made armed,ſtiding among flowers, In his right 
hand he held a ſiaffe hauing at ita banner wherin was 
painted ared roſe In his other hand he held a paire of 

allance, andvpon his head wasplacedacocke. On 
his breſtwascarucd a bear,and before his middle was 
fixeda ſcutcheon,in chiefe wherof was alſo a paire of 
ballance, in facealiqn, and in pointa roſe : and this 
[doll the Francks and the other Germans af\yel as the 


pe Saxons did alſoſerne 8 adore. And whereas T ac/tus - | 
ne faith, that of all the Gods the Germanes eſpecially 
nd honored Mercarie , and vpon certaine dayes offered 
he men vnto him in ſacrifice, this Idoll Ermenſevol is 
of of diuerstakento be rhe ſame that the Romans inter- 
Ng pretecl for © Aereurie,though ſome others haue inter- 
re preted him fgr. 2427s, and fg0Den with lefle reaſon 
bh, for Mercury.; for that he was held of the Saxons for 
m, their God of warre,as Mereurze among the Romanes 


us K 4 neuer 


Reaſons of 
the Romancs 
miſtaking of 


the 1dols of 


thc Germantcs, 


The deſcripris 


of Flint, 
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neverwas.And in all likelihood of truth,the Romans 
for ſome propertic whichithe Germanes aſcribed to 
their Idols, might well forthe like propertie aſcribed 


by them vnto theirs, take them ro bee the very ſame 
Idols, albeit they were of the Germanes called by 
other names, and made in other manner. And ſoin 
like ſorthath Thox beene of ſome interpreted for 
Tuptter, for that among his other tyaruels hee made 
andcauſed thunder, and was chietly honoured vpon 
the ſame day whereon the Romanes honoured their 
Jupiter. Friga is allo interpreted for Yenwus, becauſe 
among other her qualities thee was a furtherer of 
friendſhip, andthat on the very day of her chiefece- 
lebration.the Romans chiefly honored their amiable 
Fen. Seater alias Crodo was alſo miſtaken for 
Saturn, not in regardof any faturnicallqualitic,bur 
becauſe his name ſounded ſomewhat necre it.and his 
feſtiuall day fell iump with that of Saturne. ButI can 
finIno reaſon to thinke that any of theſe were in 
deed intended for ſuch,before it pleaſed the Romanes 
ro interpretthemſo , and perhaps ſome of the Ger- 
manes fr their Idols more honour , were afterward 
content to allow it ſo. 

They adored alio the Ido!l Flpnt , who had that 
name for his being {ct vpon a great flint ſtone. This 
Idoll was made like the Image of death and naked 
ſaue onely a ſhe:tabouthim. In his right hand hee 
held a torch, or as they terme it , a fire-blaſe. On his 
heada lion reftedhis two fore-feet;ſtanding with the 
one of his hinder feet vpon his left ſhoulder,and with 
theother in his hand ; which toſupport, he lifted vp 
as high as his ſhoulder. * 


They 
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They had alſo, Pelmſteed., P28no, Fidegaft, 
Siwe, «nd many others, which would be to long 
and to worthleſle, hereto be deſcribed, And ſuch was 
their great blindneſle inthis groſſe Paganiſme , that 
they not onely with all diuine honour adored theſe 
Idols , but euen facrificed humane creatures vnto 
them,both in Ggrmanic and in the adioyning ſepten- 
trional Regions. Yea King Yerald of Verway of that 
name the firſt, didnotlet to ſacrifice two of his owne (,mgius not A 
fonnes vnto his [dols,to the end that he might obtain Hitt. 
ofthem ſucha rempeſt atſea, as ſhould breake and '>3.<p43- 
diſperſe the Armado which from Derald king of Dex- 
marke,andthe ſ1xt ofthe ſame name, waspreparedto,, ., , _ - 
come againft him,the which according to his defire, h_ CY 
by the deuils power ( whoſe inſtruments the Idols King of Nor: 
were) hee i nerve Theſe Idols before named, **?* 
with otherthelike,the Pagan-Saxons brought with 
them atſuchtime as they came into Britaine,& there 
ereed and honoured them, andeſpecially theirIdol 
woden,as by ſundrie places where in great liklihood 
he was adored, and which doe yet in England of him 
retainetheir appellation,it may appeare.As at wod= 
neſbo2ough in Kent , voodneſfteld in Sr2fforoſb:re, 
wodneſbeozgh or wanſ=Ditch in 2//þrre, 8c. 

Theſe Idols and falſe gods , were afterward in our 

countrie deſtroyed by Erhelbert King of Kext, the firſt 
Chriſtian Engliſh-Saxon King that euer was,and by 
the other Engliſh-Saxon Kings in their ſeuerall 
kingdomes, at ſuck time asit pleaſed God to illumi- 
nate them with the glorious brightnes of Chriſtiani- 
tie. And in Sexonie it ſelfe they were ouerthrowne by 


the moſt Chriſtian Emperor Char/es the Graz. 
L Being 


Henricus Er- 
fordenſis, 
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Being nor yet come to the comnuing of our ance- 
ers into Briztaine,l haue hitherto ſpoken a» T yer in. 
rend to ſpeake (except obiterly) of the time of their 
being in Germany,where albeit their name of Saxons 
inthe beginning was not very g:eat, all beginnings 
being ahwayes little ; fo am Inow to ſhew whatrepu- 
tation and greatnefſe it afterward grew vnto euen in 
Germanic itſeife : for inthe time of S, Hierome which 
was abour 490. yeares afcer Chriſt, of all the ſorts of 
people of Germany,three only were the moſt famous, 
and thoſe were the Saxons, the Franckes, and the 
Sueuians; ſo as the Saxons were not onely now 
growneto beone of the threemoſt renowned of all 
the others,but the firſt alſo in account of thoſe three. 
For ſome good number of them haning come out of 
Holſatia ouer the river of Abs , wherenow is the 
biſhopricke of Zream, increaſed their Southward 
bounds euen vnto the Hircinien foreft, ſo poſſeſſing 
the antient habitation of the Sueui, and compriſing 
Weſtward all Weſtphalia , and the conntrieslyingall 
along theſca: inforuch as faith Henry of Erfard, 
Salonuland ftretched from the river Abs vnto 
the Rhee, the bounds of no one people of all Ger- 
manie extending any way fo farre. Yea both the 
Friftans and Batrauians that remained within their 
domination (beeing alſo Germanes ) came to bee 
reputed and called by the name of Saxons, whereof 
theſe old Teutonicke verſes, doe giue verie cleare 
proofe, 


Syt des leker en gewis 
Be of thus ſiker and yw, 


aſſured a&riaine 
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Dat die Graefſchapvan Hollandts, 


That the Greucſhip of Holland t, 
Earldume | 


Cen ſtuc van Urieflant ghenomen, 
- peece of Frieſland taken-of, 
The ſame author after other verſes, ſaith thus, 
Oude boeken hoo2de ic gewagen, 
Oid bookes heard 1 to mention 
Dat al het lant beneden Nitemagen, 
That all the land beneath Newmegen, 
Wylennedcr Daſſen het, 
whilom nether Saxon bight. 

Then goeth hee on, andtelleth how the riuer of 
Sceld, (which in paſſing downealong by Hatwerpe, 
diuideth Brabant from Flanders , and in Sealand cn- 
treth into the ſea) was the Weſterne limit of the 
Saxon countrey, So as accounting now from the Eaſt 
fide of Holſatia, which confineth on the Baltiſh ſex, 
vnto this aforeſaid riuer of Scel/d,. Saxonland or tlic 
countrey of the Saxons z contained in length more 
then three hundred Engliſh miles, 

The ſame old Teutonicke author adderh further. 


Dieneder SaſfenhietennuUrteſen, 


| That is, 
The nether Saxons are hight now Frieſians. 
are called. 


Whereby it may appeare that the Friefians ha- 
uing among themſclues reſerued the memoric of 
their former appellation, did afterward comeagaine 
to be of others alſo ſo called, 

Thus increaſed the Saxon their bounds , much 
farther (as before is noted) then any other peopleof 


Germanic, and ſo might well doe, they becing aC- 
L 2 counted 


Zoſomus, 


Marcellinus. 


Sidomats 


io. Pomarius 
ond others, 
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counted as Zoſinus witneſſeth , the ſtrongeſt and va« 
lianteſt fort of all the Germans, and whoſe great va- 
louras Mercellinus ſaith ; was exceedingly feared of 
theRomans : and they were not onely moſt great 
and famous for their valour land, but as Srdonius 
deſcribeththem, they were very valiant ſea-men,and 
ſore dreaded of all the other nations that inhabited 
the maritime coſls of this Ocean, Some German 
Authors are of opinton that the countrie of A{/atza, 
whereof Strasbourg was ſometime accounted the 
principall Citie, rooke that name of certaine troopes 
of Saxons, who went thither and there made their 
habitations,and were for their noblenefle and valour 
called Edel-ſaronsg, that is, Noble-ſaxons, andthe 
countrie after them by abridgement” of the name, 
came in the Tutonicke tongue. of Edelſag to bee 
called Elſag and in Latine to be termed A4l/arza. 
Moreouer, The Emperor Charles the Great, com- 
ming afterward to haue great and troubleſome 
warres with the Saxons; who firſt by all meanes hee 
ſought to bring vnto the Chriſtian faith,and after ro 
reduce againe when hauing receiued it, they fell 
backe to Idolatrie; did in fine tranſport great troopes 
of them into other Regions;as many thouſands with 
their wiues and children into Flanders, anda great 
number alſo into Trenſ#luanis;where their poſteritie 
yet remaineth. And albeit by reaſon oftheir habi- 
tation there for ſo many ages , they are accounted 
Tranſiluanians z yet do they keepe there Saxon Jan- 
guage ſtill , andare of the other Tranſiluanians that 
fpeake the Hungarian rongue , even vnto this day 


And 


called by the name of Saxons. 
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And now hath one digreffion drawne on another, 
for being by reaſon of ſpeaking of theſe Saxons of 
Tranſiluazia , put in mind of a moſt true and mar- 
nelous ſtrange accident that hapned'in Sezxomje not 
manie ages paſt, I cannot omit for theſtrangeneſle 
thereof briefely here by the way to ſet it downe. 
There came into the towne of Hamel in the countrie 
of Brunſwicke an old kind of companion , who for 


the fantaſticall coate which he wore being wrought The pide Piper 


with ſundrie colours , was called the pide Piper; for 
a Piper he was, beſides his other qualities, This 
ſcllow forſooth offered the townſe-men for acertaine 
ſomme of money to ridthe towne of all the rats that 
were in it (for at that time the Burgers were with 
that vermine greatly annoyed), The accord in fine 
being made the pide Piper with aſhrill pipe went 
piping through rhe ſtreers , and forthwith the rats 
came all running out of the houſes in great num- 
bers after him; allwhich hee led into the river of 
weeſerand therein drowned them, This done, and 
no one rat more perceiuedto bee leſt in the towne; 
he afterward came to demand his reward accor- 
ding to his bargaine, bur being ro}d that the bargain 
was not made with him in good earneſt, 80 wit,wirh 
an opinion that euer he could bee able rodoe ſuch a 
feat : they cared not what they accorded vnto, when 
they imagined it could neuer beedeſerned, and fo 
neuer to bedemanded: but neuertheleſſe ſeeing he 
had done ſuch an vnlikely thing indeed, they were 
content to giue him a good reward; and fo offered 
him farre lefſe then he look for; but hee therewith: 
diſcontented, ſaid he would haue his full recompence 

L 3 according 
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according to his bargain,ut they vtterly denying to 
giue ithim, he threatened them with revenge; they 
bade him doe his worſt , whereupon he betakes him 
againe to his pipe, and going through the ſtreets as 
before, was followed of a number of boyes out at 
one ofthe gates of the Citie,andcommingto alietle 
hill, there opened inthe ſide thereof a wid hole, into 
the which himſelfe & all the children being in num- | 
ber one hundreth and thirtie,did enter;and being en- 
tred,the hill cloſed vpagaine, and became as before, 
A boy that being lame and came ſomewhat lagging 
behindthereſt, fecing this that hapned, returnedpre- 
ſently backe and told what he hadſeene , foorthwith 
began great lamentation among the Parents for 
their children, and men were ſent out withall dili- 
gence, both by land andby water to inquire if ought 
could be heardofthem,but withallthe enquiriethey 
could poſſibly viſe, nothing more then is a foreſaid 
could of them be vnderſtood. In memorie whereof 
itwasthen ordained, that from thence-foorth no 
Drumme, Pipe or other inſtrument, ſhouldbe foun- 
ded in the ſtreet leading to the gate through which 
they paſſed; nor no Ofterieto be there holden,- And 
it was alſo gſtabliſhed,that from that time forward in 
all publike writings that ſhould bee made in that 
| towne, after thedarte therein ſet downe of the yeare 
of our Lord,the date of the yeare ofthe going foorth 
of their children ſhould bee added, the which they 
haue accordingly cuer ſince continued. And this 
great wonder hapned on the 22,day of Iuly inthe 
yeare ofour Lord, x 376. r;-c 
The occafion now why. this matter came;vnto 

my 


Lu 
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my remembrance in ſpeaking of Tranſiluenis, was, 


to 
ey for that ſome do report that there are diuers found 
iN among the Saxons in Traxſ1/u4714 that have like fur- 
= names vnto divers ofthe Burgers of Hamel, andwill 
at therby ſeemeto inferre,that this Lugler or pide Piper, 
tle might by negromancy hauetraſported them thither, 
ito butthis carricti litle appearance of truth; becauſe it 
m- | would have beencalmoſt as great a wonder vnto the 
—_ Saxon of Tranſiluaniato haue hadſo many ſtrange 
re, B children brought among them, they knewnot how, 
ng | 45 it was to thoſe of Hamelto loſe them : andthey 


re. | could not but haue kept memorie of ſo ftrange a 
ith B ring, if indee4any ſuch thing had there hapned, 

for And hauing now ſhewed the my inlargemenr 
11;. M of the Saxon Teritories, as alfothetranſporting of 
ht Saxons into other further parts, it reſtethnowto 
hey | ſpeakeoftheir croſſing the ſeas and comming into 
Cid MB Brittaine, which more particularly concerneth En- 
of B gliſh men, but becauſe I would before I bring them 
no 8 incoBrittaine firſt ſpeake ſomewhat of thatcountrie, 
11m. B 1do meane yet toleaue thema while longer in the 


ich continent, andin the next enſuing Chapterto 
And ſpeake of the Br/ti/h Ile,meaning inthe next 
din after that, to returne againe into Sax- 

that onie, andto bring thence the ans 

care ceſters of Engliſh men into 

orth the aforenamed 

they Brittaine. 

this 
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CALLED BRIT AINEF, AND NOW ot 
Eng/and, Scotland , and Wales, And how it W 

is ſhewed to haue beene continent or CC 

firme land with Ga/7a,now named by 
France,fince the loud of Noah. th 

el 

The fourth Chapter. | wv 

{rc 


FP E 1 no here,as it wereby way of digrel- WW th 
JE? fion,roſpeake of A/bion,the moſt famous MY ar 


0 


> JÞ and beſtlle ofall Exrope, and the greateſt © 1 
| BB alſo except Groomland (which in EwropeſW th 
isto be compriſed) I doenot meane to ſtand long inW us 
diſcuſſing, what and who werethe firſt and moſt an-ſWſ io 
tient inhabitants thereof, chuſing rather ro referreſ it\ 
checurious Reader for his further ſatisfa@tion there }W tal 
in, vnto other Authors, And albeit it may vnto ſome 35 
ſeeme vncertaine, that the firſt and moſt antienſW fai 
name was after Smothes called Samotbea, becauſe our tic 
antient writers ſceme not much acquainted there. or 
with, yet hauing at the firſt beene continentor firmeſ ti! 
land with Ge{kz, as in this Chapter I purpoſe to de-ſſ {ca 
monſtrates then ſurely was it peopled fo ſoone in ef- 
feas Galhawas, and in all likelyhood with the ſelfeſ Kt 
people. ba 
Thatithad thename of A/bjon, is more knowneſ| {1d 
thenthar it was firſt of all called Samothes, and ye} >c 
from whence it tooke the ſame appellation ſeemethſ] Wi 
very yncertaine,but much vnlikely it is that it ſhould] #7 
be 
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be deriued either fromthe Greeke or from the Latines 
theſe languages in ſuch longtime paſt having in all 
probabilitie been altogether vnknowne to this coun. 
triesinhabitants: andave may well beleeuerthatthey 
would,neuer go fo farreas to borrow a name fortheir 
countrie out of 7talie or Greece. Anditis further to 
bee noted. that thoſe which will fetch the name from 
the Greek, will haue it O/bzon and not A/bioxw, becauſe 
chey find in the Grecke a ſignification for O/bjen, to 
wit, Happie, and thoſe on the other fide that bring it 
from the Latine', will haue it come «6b albis pink 
thatis,of the white rocksor clifs,(by like about Doger) 
andthis verie difference intheſe derivations and from 
different languages, may well ſhew them to beno o- 
ther then the verie dreamee of their Gramarian in- 
uenters. But ſeeing the reaſon of this name ſeemeth 

ſo vncertaine that ittmay go by conieQture, then may 
it with more likelihood be conieQuredto haue been 

taken from ſome King or principall Gouernour (or 

as ſome will haue it, of 4/broxthe ſonne of N eptune 

ſaid to haue beene King thereof ) ſeeing the appella- 
tions of divers countries haue growne vpon like rea- 

fon: and as for that which is fabuled of A1b;z2one of 
the daughters of Dzeclzſian , itis ſo fooliſh that it is 

ſcarſe worth recital, 

The name of Zriaznein alllikelihood it had from 
King Brute, after whom his people in like manner 
hadthename of Britans , and yet is it ſtrange to con- 
fiderwhata contention there alſo is abour this name. 
Some from the.name of Brate by turning y into v 
will haue itto be Brata/n,others a'together reicting 
Brute , will have it notwithſtanding Brian; but 

' M trauell 
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traucll as farre as Greece to fetch that name from a 
Nymph there, though in likelihood that Nymph 
neuer heard of this countrie, Sir Thomas Elrot will 
haue it to be Pritanze,and not Britaria; but Humfrey | 
Lhuyd,willrather haue it to be Pridcein, becauſe thar 


word in Britiſh ſiznifieth beautie, or whiteneſle, O- 
thers deriue it from 277th a Britiſh word, which 4s | 
as much to ſay as painted, lohannes Goropirs Becanus, 


hath a conie&ture moſt different from all theſe, for he 


would haue it tobee Bridenia;and the b being fome- id t 

times inthe Teutonicke taken for the ſingle v, and v | 

oftentimes vſed for f. it ſhould then of Bridanza , be- { 
coincYridanta or Fridania,which is as much to ſay as T 
Free-Denmarke', wherein to ſpeake freely , Becanzes V 

hathtaken his marke much amiſſe.By all this we may c 

ſec, to what great vncertaintie this ancient name of C 

Pritaine is now brought,and moſt of all thraugh the v 

doubt that many haue concceined of Brate, to wit, b 

whether euer there-wereany ſuch at all, But that b 

there was ſuch a King, and that of him both the if 

countrie and people of ourlle had heretofore their a 
appellation, it both is and hath beene, the common ti 

recciued opinion: and is.not- now rafhly to bereie- a 

&ed albeit ſome things which to ſomedoe ſeeme to b 

ſound verie fabuloufly, may hauc beene by ſame few b 

obſcure authors heretofore added vnto his Hiftorie, le 

and ſo haue made the whole to be doubtedof, I 

As for example, his departure out of 7talyfor ha- Þ a 

uing by misfortune flaine his father S:Ju;ws, in ſhoo- Y it 

Fabulous nar- ting at a Dcerc,his deſcent from Troy, his going into O 
mtiuns,of Greece, and bringing thence the remnant of the | a 
NB  Troians that were there in captiuitie, to wit , ſeuen R 
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thouſand men, beſides women and children , the 
which they ſay hee brought by ſea into Ga/#a, and 
there hauing had long warres with the Poyteuines, 
and obtained ſundrie victories, builded twg cities, 
aſter all thiscame with the remainder of the aforeſaid 
remnantinto Avon, chaſed thence the Giants , or 
former inhabitants, and there laſtly planted himſelfe 
and his people, | | 
Theſe things ſay will hardly bee belceued , for 
that ſuch athing as the killing of a King of /#a/te by 
his owne ſonne (although by misfortune) and that 
lonnes coming afterward not onely to be theredee. 
mer of the remainder of the captiue Troians that 
were in Greece, but the bringer ofthem by ſea into 
Gala: the condutor of them quite through that 
countric from the one fide to the other, andthereby 
war to hauc had ſundrie victories; and after the there 
building ofcities,to croſle the ſeas intothe Ile of A/- 
bion; and by ſubduing the inhabitants to obtaine poſ- 
ſeſſions ofthe whole Ileto himſelf and his poſteritie, 
and yet all thisto be filenced by all the ancient wri- 
ters ofthe ſame countrie where ſo notable a Prince 
as wrought ſo much honor thereunto, isſaid ro haue 
bin borae,is ſo ſtrange,that it may wel ſceme impoſſt- 
ble for any ſuch thingto haue beene,vnleſle it be be- 
lcened that there were none in the ſaid countrie of 
Ttaliethat had the knowledge of letters , which were 
abſurd, for any man to thinke, Butwithourall doube 
if any ſuch thing had beene, it had in ſome ſort or 
other, either in Poetrie or Proſe, by one or other 
among ſo many ancient writers of that country been 
Regiſtred, And Iulius Ceſar who came afterward 
M 2 uno 


Ceſar in his 
Comecnt. 
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into Pritin,being a man both of learning and iudge- 
ment, could neucr haue beene fo ignorantas he was, 


thatthe Britiſh Kings were able to dertue their deſ- | 


centfram his owne countric of /ta/ie, Who was in- 
decdſofarre from the knowledge hereof, that being 
veric curious to vnderſtand the true deſcents ofthe 
Britans,could not euen among themſelues be thereof 
any way rightly reſolued, and therefore as himſelfe 
faith, hee held their races and deſcents to be altoge- 
ther vncertaine and obſcure, 

And now as touching the Troians, it.is a worldto 
ſee how many people haue ſought to deriue from 
themtheirdeſcents , and how many foundations of 
cities are reported to haue by them beene laid, Yea 
the folly of men haue been ſuch,thatthey haue ginen 
the glorie to the fugitiue people, of almoſt all that is 
exccllent in all Zxrope : but indeedthat ſo many ma- 
king claimeto be deſcended from theſe Troians, ma- 
keth itſo much the more doubrfull whether any of 
theſe claimers be deſcended from them at all: and in 
truth a leſſe fault it were for a people to remaine ig- 
norant oftheir owne Originallthen any way to falf1- 
fie it, Popiliniar a late French Authour, maketh itin 
his Hiſtorie of Hiſtories a meere fable and foolerie, 
for any man to imagine that euverthe Francks or 
Frenchmen haue ifſued from theſe miſerable fugi- 
tines : notwithſtanding it hath beene as long and as 
much belecued.as that Bywte and his drinark 
ſoinlike maner fromthem had their off-ſpring, And 
thus weſce that afterthe poore Trojans haue beene 
(at the leaſt inconceit ) ſo long ſetled both in Gala 
and Brit&/,andl wote not where.they are now a _ 
chaſed 


ave al- 


le 
th 
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chaſedaway and made fugitiues againe, as well from 
the one countrie as from the other, *_ 

To ſeeke out then the reaſon why this conceit 
ſhould poſſeſſe ſo many peoples minds, 1can find no 
likelier then the lacke of learning in former ages, a- 
mong the inhabitants of theſe parts of Ewrope: their 


Druides themſeluesnothauing anyknowledge of let- Th. ancient 
ters. Soas wanting the beſt meanesto conferue their Druydes', had 


true antiquitie,they had the greateſt cauſe to become 
wholely ignorantoftheir owne Originals, And ſome 
of them afterward when the Romanscame among 
them, comming to getthe knowledge and vſe of let: 
ters, being curious ſome 'way or other to ſeeke out 
their Originall , might eaſily find ſome ſuppoſall to 
make them fall into a conceit of being deſcended 
from the Troians (a conceit pong much furthered 
vpon a delight taken in Yirgzls verſes)and ſomethers- 
in gloryingand extolling themſelues, others might 
thereby be drawne to follow the faſhion, and to imi- 
tate them in ſich a vaine glorious conceit,andforthe 
fortifying thereof, ſeeke eſrſoones to interprer the 
names of their Cities,if in found they had any neere- 
neſſe to any thing concerning Troy, to hane conſe- 
quently been founded by the Troians, as the cities of 


Paris in France, by Paris the ſon of Priam, Trenewjth Trencuid, 


which inthe Britiſh rongue is as much to fay as new- 
towne, to bee interpreted Troymonent, that 15 to fay, 
new Troy, which is now our old London; andthe like 
in effe& may be ſaid of many cities beſides, 


But now are not onely theſe many deſcentscha- The Hiftorie 
lenged fromthe Troians called in queſtion,but euen of the Troians 
the truth/ of the matter of Troy it ſelfe, and the 
: M 3 Hiftorie bulous. 
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Hiſtorie ofthe Troians ſaid tobee without any afſu. 
red Anthor. -Howbeit I doc not meane to wade ſo 
farre in this matter, but will rather leaue it to the dif. 
ute. of others, Yet thus-much will I ſay, thatthe 
bow Fireil,had much fained and fabuled inhis tales 
of Eneas , for whereas he writeth that Dido, Queene 
of Carthagekilled her ſelfe for his loue,it is moſt vn. 

Queene Dido fxuc,and contrarie to alltrue Hiſtories,forthe chaſte 

neuer knew Queene D#4o did neuer ſee Eneas in her life , nether 

Exeas. couldſhe , by reaſon of the different ages wherein 
they boh lived. The ſaid Eneas married with Lauimis 
the daughter of King Latz#zus, and had fixe ſucceſſors 
inthe kingdome of _Mba inthe ſpace of two hun- 

Titus Lizizn, erethyeares, or more, from the later of which, Rs- 
mulus the firſt founder of Rowze did deſcend. 

And the Citic of Carthage wherein Queene Dias 
raigned, was built but ſeucntic yeares before the 
foundation of Rowe , whereby it caſily may appeare 
that Exeas was cdeada greatnumber of yeares, before 

: euer Queene Dzao was borne, And S. jerome writing 

Hier. tontra : = - 

Jovinianum.» againlt Toniniay , ſaith, that the chaſte Dido founded 
the Citie of Carthage, and gauc her life becauſe ſhee 
would not violate herchaſtitic. 

Brute then and his Britans for ſundrie reaſons not 
now ſo caſily —_— to bce deſcended from the 
Troians, as heretofore belecued to haue been, it ſtan- 
derh with farre more likelihood of truth,ſceing out of 

Whence King Gallia hee came into Mbjon , that we hold him for 


#rute came. ſome Prince ofthe ſame countrie andnation : of the 
which nation his people can noleſſe bee accounted, 
alſo to haue been. And farre more honourable it is for 
the Britainesto deriuetheir deſcent from ſo great, ſo 

| ancient, 
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ancient, and ſo honorable a people as the Gaules 
then were with ſo much obſcurity & vnlikelihood of 
truth,to {ecke ſo far-offro fetch their deſcent;andthat 
rom no better Anceſtors then the poore miſerable 
fugitiues of a deſtroyed Citic. And th the Britaines 
were ancitently indeed apeople of the Ganles,I meane 
in the next Chapter to ſhew ſome further light, 
when fhail haue 6ccafioato ſpeake of the true cauſe 
&rcaſon why our Saxon Ancelters coming into Br/- 
tatn,calledthe Britans by the name of Welthmen:8 
here hauing ſpoken thus much of the ancient inhabi. 
tants of A/b70n,l will now in the meane time proceed 
vnto the performance of my promiſc,in ſhewing it 
anciently to haue beene firme land with-Ge/{/a, 

In what manner and forme it pleaſed Almightie 
God inthe beginning of the world , to diuide the fea 
trom the drie land, is vnto-vs wholly vaknowne; but 
alrogether vnlikely itis rhatthere were any Iles be- 
forethe deluge;andſo much may be: gathered by the 


words of the Scripture, Dixit vero Dew: congreget-.Genc. 


fur aque que ſub co ſunt, in locurn vnum , & appareat 
arrida: Etfattueſt ita. Et vocauit Dew aridamterram, 
congregationeſque aquarum appellauit maria, \Where- 
by appeareth , that the waters were gathered toge- 
ther 1n their owne place by themſelues, and therefore- 
had no ſuch inter-courſe between land & land,as now 
they haue,and ſoconſequently there were no Iles be- 
fore the ood of Noah:howbeitby that great and vni- 
uerſall deluge , many Lles. were doubtleſſe cauſed. 
Moreouer it is manifeſt by the Scripture, that ſince 
the time ofthe aforeſaid deluge,ſome alterationsboth 


of ſea and land hane alſo beene made,as may appeare 
M 4 where 
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where it is ſaid of the miceting together of certaine 
Genel. 14. Kings. Omnes hi copuenerunt in vallent ſylucfirem, que 
nunc eſt mare (alis. All theſe met together in the wood- 
valley, which is now the ſalt ſea;(o as this valley hauing 
inthe time of Abraham beene tull of trees , was now 
inthe time of Mofes the ſalt ſea, Pine ſaith that it 
ſometimes hath hapnedthar Iles hane been drowned 
and deuoured by the ſea,andthat art other times they 
haucappearedout ofthe ſea,where beforethey neuer 
were ſeene, and haueſo continued, Moreouer that it 
hath bin ſcene that Iles being fituatedneere vnto the 
continent, haue become ioynedand annexed vnto it; 
andcomtrariwiſe parts;or Peninſulaes that were an- 
"REN nexcd vntothe continent,haue bin ſeparated & made 
ime was ES» Of all which he giueth in his naturall Hiſtorie 
ſeparatedfrom both the examples and thereaſons, Ouidallo ſaith, 
Iraly. that he hath ſeene land where ſometime was ſea, and 
Ouid lib. 15. . , . af 
ſca where ſometime was land. Sundrie the like exam- 
ples might in like maner here beſet downe, of the al- 
terations that haue bin wrought by the inundations 
and courſe of the ſea, as where it hath in many places 
gained of the land , andcontrariwiſe where the land 
hath recouered itſelfe againe fromthe ſea, all which 
were onely to ſhew how vſuall a thing it hath binfor 
the limits and bounds of many maritime places, to 
have bin moſt ſubie&to ſuch alterations & changes. 
Opinions of That our Ile of Alb;on hath bin continent with Gal. 
divers <p fs, hath beene the opinion of diuers, as of Antonius 
was continent 7 01ſc#5,Dominicus Marins Niger , Sernius Honoratus. 
with France. The French Poet Bareas., our countriemen M. 7ohr: 
Sir Thomz« Twine,and M.Do@or Richard White , with ſundric 


More in his an 
Vugiaſec- hers,buttheſe Authors following the opinion the 


one 
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one ofthe other, are rather content to thinke it ſom- meth fo to vn- 
time foto hauc bin , then to labour to find out by para —_ 
ſundry pregnantreaſons thatſo it was in deed, England, 
The firſt appearance to moue likelihood of this 
thing, is the neernes of land betweene Ergland 
and France(to vie the moderne names of both coun- 
tries) that 1s, from the clifs of Dower, vnto the like 
clifs lying betweene Calrs and Bullin, for from Doxer 
toCalis 1s not the neereſt land, nor yer are theſoyles 
a ltke: the ſhore of Dower appearing vnto the ſaylers 
high and chalkie, and the thore of Cal/js, low and al. 
rogether ſandie, as in like manner the Bngliſh ſhore 
towards Sandwich ( which is more dirc@tly ouer a- 
gainſt Ca/isthen Dower is ) alſo doth, 
Theſe clifs oneither fide the ſea, lying iuft oppo- 
ſite the one vntothe other ; both of one ſubſtance; 
that is, of chalke and flint; the ſides of both towards 
the ſea, plainely appearing to bee broken off from 
ſome more of the ſame ſtuffe or matter, that it hath 
ſometime by nature been faſined vnto; the length of 
the ſaid clifs along the ſea ſhore being on the one 
fide anſwerable in effe&, tothe length of the verie 
like on the other ſide,andthe diſtance between both, 
as ſomeskiltull ſaylers report, not exceeding 24.En- jg.ccnemt of 
gliſh mileszare all great arguments to prooue a Cone Eng/ard vnto | 
unction intime long paſt, to haue beene betweene ©'7** fl 
theſe two Countries,whereby men did paſſe on drie N 
land fromthe one vnto the other, as it were ouer a | 
bridge or 1fhmus of land,being altogether of chalke 
andflint,andcontainingin length about the number 
of miles before Gecifien andin bredth ſome ſhxe En- 
gliſh miles or there abouts , whereby our countrie 
| way 
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was then no Iland but Pereſals, beingrthus fixed vn- 
to the maine continent of the world. 
To makethis more plainly to appeare,this m4xime 
or principle muſt be granted, thatthere is nothing 
broken, bur it hath beene whole, for albeit Nature 
doth now and then(againſt her owne intent )commit 
ſome errors, and that ſometimes the things ſhee for- 
meth haue too much, and ſometimes too little , yer 
deliuvercth ſhe nothing broken or diſſenered,burfuch 
as itis, how eucr in deformitie it be, yct isit alwayes 
whole andneuer broken, vnleiſe afterward by acci- 
dent. So ought it alloto be beleeued that Almightie 
God the cauſe and conduQtor of Nature, increating 
the world did leaue.no part of his worke imperfect 
or broken. But manifeſt it is, thattheſe clifs ( not be- 
ing by God andnatureat the firſtſo framed)are ſeene 
to-be broken , yea cuen as it were cut off ſtcepe or 
ſtraight downe, from the top to the bottome , and 
not coming by degrees ſloping down,as inſand-hills 
ordinarily do vnto their valleys ; but euidently ap- 
peare to haue beene by force broken off,and that not 
inward towards the land , but outward towards the 
ſea, cither fide in ſuch maner ſtill remaining correſ- 
pondentto other,and cither ſhewing the lacke of the 
matter or ſubſtance which it hath loſt:and that being 
one ſelfe thing, to wit , chalke andflinr, it plainely 
thereby doth declare vnto vs that-ſometime it was 
conioyned together in on ſame ſubſtance, and conſe- 
quently was ON by nature made one ſoyle. 

Some may here obic, that other hilly parts or 
£lifs of theſeaſhore are in many other places ſeenc 
to be broken away,as ſtcepe and as ſtraight downe as 

| theſc 
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theſe here ſpoken of , which I confeſle to bee true, 
and therennto doe anſwere, that itis a plaine f{igne 
that the violence ofthe ſea hath ſo worne and eaten 
out the {1des of rhem benearh at the bottome; that 
the vpper part for want of vnderpropping , hath 
falne downe, And moreouer where it alſo is found 
that inland rocks or hills are ſeene to have had ſome 
parts of them broken away, As I hauc obſerued in 
paſſing 'the _Lpes and other mountaines, this may 
well bee thought to haue procceded 4nold time by 
occaſion of carth-quakes, butthe breaches found in 
rockes are neuer ſecneto paſle all along in any fort 
of cuennetſe, but here and there without any kind of 
courſe or order,Befides,they may often ſeeme broken 
when they arc not, becauſc they are formed craggie 
by N atwe,or the winde andthe raine hauing long 
ſince beaten away the carth fromthem, may thus 
haue leftthem to appeare the very true anatomies of 
of themſclues. 

[t is further to be noted, that in our ancient lan- 
guage the cut off or broken mountaines on the ſea 
{ides, are more rightly and properly called clifs,then 
by the name of rocks or hills; that appellation be- 
ing more fitting vnto the inland mountaines , but 


the name of cleft coming from our verbe tocleaue; clifwhat ic 
is vntotheſe moreaptly giuen, for that they ſeeme ſignificth. 


vnto our view as cleft or clouen, from the part that 
ſometime belonged vnto them, and albeit ( as I ſaid 
before)many clif are in many places ofthe ſca-fhore 
to be ſcene, as well as at Dowerzyetarethey not ſeene 
ſo to bee anſwered and correſponded vnto by others 
right ouer againſtthem,nor to be of ſuch —_—_— 
2 an 
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2nd ſuch ſelfe matter or ſubſtance, as theſe haue here 
beene (ſhewedto bee. This coniuntture to haue re. 
mained for fome ſpace ater the great and generall 
deluge,andthe breach andfeparation of 41609 from 
Gallia by the ſaiddeluge notto haue becne cauſed, is 
by ſundric reaſons to be prooued, 

The ficſt that I will bring is from the Netherlands, 
which fo farre as they are euen and plaine without 
any hilles or hilly grounds, haue vndoubredly here- 

Netherlands tofore in timelong paſt; beene ſea : yea, and thatbe. 

hauchett9* fore and fincethe flood of Noe.The proofes thatthey 
torc becne {cas , 73 ' Gr ; 

haue bin ſcaare, firſt the lowneſle of their Situation, 

ſome of the more maritime parts of them as Zealand 

and Holland , with ſome parts of F/anders,&c, being 

ſo low, that by breach or cutting ofthe ſand banckes 

or downes,which the reicCtion of the ſea by little and 

little hath raiſed avdcaſt vp , and the labour of man 

here and there ſupplied, might eaſily be drowned and 

conuertedfrom land into ſea againe: and ofthe great 

.harmes that theſe parts haue heretofore by eruption 


Diuers ſteeples gf the ſea ſuſtained, I could here ſet downe ſundrie_ 


foyer conn examples, but one among others ſhall ſuffice, be. 


ofthe rownes Cauſe our owne Chronicles giueteſtimonie thereof, 
and villages andthatis of the mightie inundation in the raigne 
that haue been - ,_.. L © 
drowned, OtKing Henrre the firſt, whereby a great part of the 
countrie was irrecouerably loſt , and many of the 
poore deftreſſed people being bereft of their habi. 
tation came into England; where the King vpon 
compaſhon / as alſo for that hee ſaw they might bee 
profitable totheRealme by inſtructing his ſubie&s 
| +45" pai inthe arr ofclothing)firſt placed them about Care) in 
Gatend, - the North of E-2/2nd; and after remoued them into 


South- 
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South-wales , where their poſteritic hath euerſince 
remained, Moreouer, long before this hapned , to 
wit, inthe yeare of our Lord, ſeauen hundred fiftie 
andeight, when the, Danes and the Gothes did for: 
tific the Iles of Zealand by drining in of. piles and 
making bankes at ebbing water, they were ſo proni- 
dent as firſt to make certaine mounts in ſundrie 
places, whereunto they mightretire at high water, 
as alſo flic to ſaue themſclues, it the ſea ſhould at any 
time happen to breake in vpon them,the which arti- 
ficiall hilles are yer vnto this day in the Ile of walkers 
to be ſeene. But now beſides theſe low places thar ad- 
ioyne vpon the ſca, being properly Holland and Zea- 
[and,the greater part of Flanders and Brabant , doc 
lieof fuch great cuenneſle of ground as do both the 
laid countries of Hollznd and Zealand, though not fo 
low asthey, but of fuch height as no inundation of 
the ſea can any whit annoy them, yea although the 
ſand bankes or downes now on the ſea ſide were ne- 
er ſo much broken or cut through, & thatboth Hol 
land, Zealand , andſome of thenext confining parts 
of Brabant and Flanders, were altogether drowned, 
Hubert Thomas a man of verie good parts, ſome- 
time chicfe Secretarie vnto Fredericke Count Pala- 
tine of Rhene ,and Prince eleCtor, in his deſcription 
ofthe countrie of Leize, faith, that the ſea hath come 
vp euen vnto the walles of Toygres, (now well nigh 
an hundreth Engliſh miles fromthe ſea) which ſee- 
meth vnto Lewis Gaicciardin, verie ſtrange, in fo 
much as he thinketh Hubert Thomas to haue farre 0- 
uer-ſhot himſelfe, and to haue beene of ſlender con- 
fideration in weeningthat the ſea hath euer come vp 
N 3 as 


Danes and 
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hc Zealand. 
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as farre as vnto Tongres, notwithſtandingthe good 

reaſons which the other alleageth-to proue it (and 

among other thatthe great Ironrings arethere yet 

remaining, vnto which the ſhippesthat there ſomc- 

timearriued were faſtned) becaulc ſaith Garce/arain, 

Tongres,licth now ſofarre from theſca, andrhatthe 

ſea could never haue had courſe fo farre as thither, 

without the ruine of ſuch countries as lie betweene ir 

and the fea, With the ſaid Guzcerardin while heliued 

I was acquainted, and haue found him toconfeſſe 

ſome errors that by miſtaking or miſ-information 

he had in his writings committed, and were he yet 

living hee might caſily bee brought to confeſle this 

alſo, and fo to become of the opinion of Hubert 

Thomas, tor whereas he would ouerthrow the reaſons 

of the ſaid Thomas , becauſe Tongres is now lo farre 

from the ſea, and that the countries lying betweene 

that and the fea, muſt then of the ſea needs haue 

beene ouer-flowne, what refutall is this, when it can 

be proouedthat they ſo were, I meane, all ſuch as lic 

inan equall cuenneſſe without any hills, forthe great 

euenneſle of all ground that naturally isfo, hath 

Reaſonsof the doubtleſſe beene ſo firſt made andcauſed by water; as 

_ "a *  theplaine and cuen medowes haue without all doubt 
MmMedowces, . 8 . 

intime paſt ſo beene made by the water wherewith 

they haue beene couered, and the water either ſee- 

| king ſomecourſe by chanel] , or otherwiſe drained or 

holpen to haue iſſue, the Sun in time drying vp the 

mud hath made them to become firme and fruitfull 

grounds, An eſpeciall reafon then that theſe parts 

of the Low Countrics haue beene ſea, is their mar- 

velous great cuennefſe, which nothing can hauc 

cauſed but water. Another 
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Another reaſon is, that with this great plainneſſe 
or euenneſſe of ground, the ſoyle generally, both of 
Flanders and Brabant, is fandic, which doth natu- 
rally demonſtrate thoſe parts (in times paſt) to haue 
beene the flats, ſands or ſhores ofthe ſea, 

A third reaſon is, that in digging about two 
fadome dcepe in the earth, thottgh in ſome places 


moreand in ſome leſlſe, innumerable ſhells of ſea-fiſh Shells of ſea- 


aces of theſe fſh found in 
thecarth, 


are found, and that commonly in all 
plaine. and euen-grounds., both in fieldandrowne, 
and hereof ro bee rthroughly informed Lhaue talked 
with ſuch labouring men as vſually hane- digged 
wells, and the deepe foundations of batngs , and 
they all agree, that they doe commonly in all places 
findan innumerable quantitie of theſe ſhells, ſome 
whole andſome broken,and in many places the great 
bones of fiſhes whereofThaue ſcene many, and hane 
had ſome euen asthey haue beene digged out of the 
earth: 
For a more plaine deſcription of the manner and 
forme of theſe bones and ſhells of fiſhes, and to. - 
gfue the curious Reader hereinthe more ſarit- 
faQtion, I hauethought yu in the 
next enſuing page to ſet downe 
ſome of them 1n piEture, 
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Great banesof TNEcnIme ones are comonly found in this man- 
fſhes foundin ner, ofaboura foot in length,ſome much more, and 
the carth.  fſomeleſſe.the peeces of broken ribbes are ſometimes 
found as thicke as a beame of timber ,and ſometimes 

farre leſſe , the ſhelles are nor like vnto our cockle 

ſhelles, but on the outſide plainc and enen and about 

a quarter of an inch thicke, eſpecially the bigger 

ſort which are of ten or twelue inches in — 

| about 
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about by the edges. Moreouer - potters in workin 

their clay which is gotten in ſome eſpecial places, doc 
find in it certaine things which are as hard as ſtone, 
and of the very torme and ſhape of the roungs of 
ſome ſortes of fiſhes , each with the root vnto it, to 
make it the very markable and right proportion of 
ſuch kind of roung in all reſpc&s, ſome becing 
more then two inches long , and ſome lefſe then one 
inche, and they that thus {bf them do not otherwiſe 
call them,but the toungs of fiſhes, which becing fo, 
and turned into very hard ſtone, is a ſtrange thing in 
nature, but the lefle ſtrange becauſenature in her 


conuerfions of other ſubſtances into ſtone, is often x;.... ... 

. I . . cs 
ſcene to worke the like, True it is, that in ſome places foundin the 
Fir trees hauc alſo bin found in digging in the earth <x** 


in theſe low countries, and commonly with the roots 
lying to the Southweſt, and the toppes tothe 
Northeaſt , but theſe are not to bee thought euer to 
hauc grown in the Nether/ands, becauſe none are 
knowne to grow there, theſoyle not becing by nature 
apt to produce them, but are moſt commonly found 
in cold hilly places , orvpon high mountaines,as in 
Germanic & other partes ,.& theſe inthe time of the 
deluge might from thence by the rage of waters, 
' be driuen thither, There is morcouer ſomeſorte of 
ſhelles ſomerimes found in the veneyards of Cham- 
pag in Frame, which is not low orcuen,but rather 
a hilly or vneuen country; of theſe it cannot other- 
wiſc bec' imagined butthat they haue in like man- 
ner by the greatrageand toſſing'ot the waters in the 
vnerſall detuge bin caſtthither; it they hauebin of 
any {ca ſhell icth/an@ ſuchys hotſe-muſcles WIA "ans 
O 0 
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a the carth, 
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found in freſh watergfor that may alſo bee a queſtion, 
ſeeing no man can thinke that rhe ſayd country hath 
ever bin ſea, no reaſon or likely-hoodin the worid 
there vnto concurring : nor of theſe ſhelles are there 
any great ſtore : neither lie they deepe in the earth but 
arenow &then found by a chance whereas the ſhells 


found inthe Vetberlsnds are in ſuch innumerable. 


quantitic ; that they lyc all along within the earth as 
do the vaines or diffzrences of the earth or ſoile it 
ſelfe, in orher places : and here and there the great 
bones of fiſhes ( as before haue bin ſhewed ) are alſo 
found lying among them. Yea it hath hapned thar 
anckors haue bin found in digging on the heath in 
the ſandy Kempinia of Brabant, Morcouer , at ſuch 
timeas the Famous water-paſſage was digged from 
Brax#ls, vnto the river of Rupe! at YV/Ylebrook, 
which was by the labonr of men cut or digged, 
through corne-land,wood-land,and medowes, about 
the ſpace of fifteen Engliſh miles : begun in the yeare 
of ourLord, 1550. andended in Anno 1561. (a 
marucilous attempt to bee vndertaken by one Citie) 
there was found among other things the bones or 
anatomic of aſea Elephant , the head whereof, which 
is yet reſerued , my ſelfe haueſecn.lt is alſo to bee no. 
ted that albeir in digging deep. in the Earth in Bra- 
bant and Flanders great aboundance of the ſhelles 
of fiſhes are found yet in digging,in the Earth in Hol- 
land and Zealand, none at all are perceiued, howbeit 


. onthe ſands on the ſcaſhore there are very many,and 


of theſe the Emperor Ca/iguls cauſed his Souldiers to 
ather great ſtore, to carric with them to Rome , and 


landso Rowe, therein the Capitol/ to preſent them: in token of 


Triumph, 
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Triumph, as hauing taken the ſpoyle of the Germar 
Ocean. The reaſon then why ſuch ſhelles arc not 
found in the earth in Holand and Zealand as they 
are in Brabant and Flanders , is, becauſe thoſe parts 
haue bin in time long paſt, part of the depth of the 
{ca : and the partes aforcſaid of Brabant and * landers 
the flats or ſhorezand on the flats & not in the depths 
ſuch kind of ſhel-fiſh is naturallynouriſhed. 

The Netherlands thus becing ſhewed to haue bin 
ſeazit is now to bee demonſtrated thar they: were ſea 
borh betore and ſince the floud , and not by the floud 
only {o cauſed;and this may appeare by the little time 
thatthe floud laſted, becauſe there could notinſo . 
ſhorte a ſpace ſuch an innumerable multitude of ſhel- 
fiſhes bre:d and increaſe to ſuch bigneſle, che ſhelles 


beeing ſo big and ſo thicke as betore is ſhewed z but might heere 
they muſt needes haue had a farre longer time, ang becbred, 


therefore the {ca heere to haue remayned many yeeres 


after the floud.Neicher could ſuch inumerable multi- the floud 


tude from el{ where by the ſaid floud which was very 
vehement and raging be brought hither, as ſuch ſew 
might paraduenture be, as now and then by chance 
are found in ſome vineyeards of Campargn, whereof 
I haue ſpoken before, but theſe beirg heere in ſuch an 
excecding quantitie,lying in ſnch an equall courſe & 
order,which the confuſed courſe of that floud could 
not ſo diſpoſe, plainly ſheweth them to haue bin 
there firſt bred and nouriſhed by nature,and inthat 
ſort and looſe kind of rediſh {and,ſomwhat of the 
colour of clay, ſuncke downe and ſetled together, by 
litle and lir!e, before it grew to thenaturc of hard and 
dry land,the whick hauing bin ſea beforethe floud(in 

O 2 which 
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whichtimethis ſtore of ſhel-fith may haue bin bred, 
it muſtneeds alſo haue continued ſea atrer the floud) 
for the floud could not bethe cauſe to make any part 
land that before had bin ſea, but rather a.any parts 
ſea,that before had bin land. 

And apparent reaſon muſt then bee ſought,how ir 
hath come to paſle that theſe Nether/ands hauing 
binſea,haue become to be land;and if ſo be that this 
queſtion were moued of ſuch partes onely of theſe 
countries as Hollaxd, Zealand, and their confines , 
which may by rhefeas inundation(as before hath bin 
ſaid)eafily be drowned, & made ca againe,it might 
by the ordinary anſwer that the ſea doth often gaine 
in one place and looſe in another, foone be reſolued: 
bur ſpeaking of theſe partes of Flanders and Bra- 
baxt, which hauing bin ſea and beeing become land, 
can no more by any innndation bee made fea againe, 
this 1 ſay requirerh an imminent reaſon tobe ſought 
for; the which cannot bee found, bue 1n the breaking 
of the Germans Ocean , through that iſthmos, or nar- 
row paſſage of land, which once conioyned 4110p 
to Gaia, that is to ſay,England to France, by which 
only meanes the ſea finding out anew courſe,all the 
eucn parts of the Netherlands hauing (as is aforeſaid) 
before bin ſea,became efrſoones dry land:euen as by 
common experience wee ſce that watry or mooriſh 
grownds are drayned dry, when an iflue maybee 

toundto lead away the water to ſome lower chanel, 
poole, or riuer. And euen ſo inlike manner this 
breach in our /ftbmos beeing once made, and the ſea 
hauing bin beforethe ſaid breach ſomwhat lower on 


the weſt fide thereof then on the caſt fide;the courſe 


of 
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of rhe water,by a natural] readines,taking ſcope down 
through this new Chanel} ( which before was onely a 
kinde of gulteas is Afare Kabrum ) towards the moſt 
huge Welterne Occan, the greater deuider of Europ?, 
and Afrua;trom the late found Amerzea, it did with- 
out all doubt worke this great eff:&, and no way is 
there elſe to bee found or jmagined , whereby theſe 
Seas might be drayned or drawne away,to make thefc 
former ſhallow places to appeare and become dric 
Land,bur onely by this way and courſe. 

That the Sea on the Welt fide of the ſaid 7/hmos 
was lower then the S:a on the Eaſt fide thereof, is 
beſides this great worke thereby wrought , to. bee 
iudged by the ſundry flats and ſhallowes on the Eaſt 
ſide, aſwell on the coaſt of Exgland as of Flanders, 
yea one ina manner lying betwcene Dower and Cali, 
of about three. Engliſh miles in length,ot ſome called 
our Ladies ſand. And contrary-wiſe on the Weſt {ide 
no ſuch flats at all to bee found , whereby may well 
be gathered that as the Land vnder the Sea remaineth 
on the one fide lower then on the other, ſo accor- 
dingly did the Seaalſo, Its moreoucrto bee judged 
by the very preſent courſe of the S-a;for it is obſerued 
that the currant of the water is more (wift downe the 
Chanell towards the Weſt,then from the VVeſt vato 
rhe Eaft : old ſbippers of the Netherlands affirming, 
thatthey haue often noted the Voyage from Ho/l- 
land to Spaine , to be ſhorter by aday and a halfe ſay- 
ling, then the Voyage from Spaime to Holland, That 
the Seas are different in height one from the other, 
even in places where they haue bur narrow ſepe- 
rations of Land berweene them, is very manifeſt, for 

- O 3 here- 
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heretofore at ſuch time as ſome of the Kings of 
Eg#pt went about by cutting the ſeparation of land 
which is beetweene the Red ſex before recited, and 
Mare Mediterraneum or the Mid{rnd-ſes, to bring 
them both into one, it wasfound by the perpendicy- 
lum or inſtrument of water-leue',that the Red-ſea was 
much higher then the Mediterranium ſea, and becing 
but ſhallow in diuers places it was fearcd it would in 
thoſe places haue become ſo dry that it would not 
hauec bin nauigable, but rarher chat people might 
hauc paſled through it on foot,though nor as Moy/es 
with the children of 7/-ae/ miraculouſly did,but eucn 
vpondry ground, andforthis and other inconuc- 
niences which might haue enſued it was left vndone, 
Morcouer it hath alſo bin found that the ſea on the 
welt fide of America vulgarly called Mar del zar, is 
much higher then the At/anticheſea , which lieth on 
theeaſt (ide, ſoas ifit had ſo bin that the 1fhmos of 
land betwcenc Panama & Nonbre de Dios might haue 
bin cut through , that paſſage there might hauebin 
made into the Paczfike ſea, otherwiſe called Mar del 
z#r , withour ſailing ſo farre abour as by the ſtraights 
of Magellan, yet would iome other great inconue- 
niences haue growne through the incqualitie of the 
heigths ofthele two ſeas. 

; yt reaſon there is that this ſeparation hath 
bin made fince the floud, which is alſo very conſidera- 
ble, & that is,thatthe Patriarch Noe hauing had with 
him in the Arke all ſortes of beaſts /all clfe beſides 
throughout the whole world beeing deſtroyed) rheſe 
then after the floud beeing put foorth of the Arketo 
encreaſe and multiply, did afterward intime diſperſe 

themſelucs 
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themſelues over all partes of the continent or maine 
land, but Jong aſter it could not bee before the raue- 
nous wolfe had made his kind nature knowne vato 
man, and therefore no man vnlefle hee were mad, 
would euer tranſporteof that race for che goodnes 
of the breed, our of the continent into any Iles : no 
more then men will euer carry foxcs(though they bee aca " 
eſſe damageable) out of our continent into the Ile of wig, 
7Yight, But ourlle as isatorelayd, continuing lince 
the floud faſtned by Nature vnto the great continent, 
theſe wicked beaſts did of themſclues paſiz ourrand if 
any ſhould obicArhat Exg/and , bath no wolfes in ir, T9: ke 
they may be anſwered that Scotlend,beeing therewith thounhnd 
conioyned hath very many, & ſo England it ſe'fe ſom. /reland. 
time alſo had, vnrtill ſuch time as King Eagar , tooke _—_ 
order for the Deftroying of them throughout the nexado 
whole Realme, which generall Deſtruction they well >corlandin 
deſerued by a Kings commaund , hauing before that 12 Wales 
Kings timebin the DeſtruQion of two Kings of the inthaclle. 
Britaines, which were, Madan and Mempricius. 

But now whether the breach of this our 1/hmos, 


- were cauſed by ſome great Earth-quake, whereby the 


ſca firſt breaking through, might ajcerward by little & 
little enlarge her paſſage , or whether it were cut by 
thelabour of manin regard of comoditic by that pal- 
ſage, or whether the inhabitants of the one fide or 
the other by occaſion of war did cur it; thereby to be 
ſcqueſtred and freed from their Enemies , muſt needs 
remain altogether vncertain;but,that our Ile hath bin 
continent with Fraxce and that: ſince the deluge, hath 
here bin ſhewed: and although not out of the wri- 
tings of 01d authors, yet by ary, oh reaſons and matke. 
Ears oo 
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able demonſtrations , ſuch as well in this caſe are to 
be allowed for ſufficient authors; yea,and that before 


ſuch as might —_ deliuer vs ſome ſuch report, 


vppon ſome orhers heare-lay, and want ſuch due 
proofes as here haue bin alleadged to confirme ir. And 
no maruaile is it , that in olde Authors no relation of 
this is found , conſidering that they muſt in deede be 
very old, that hereof muſt make mention, yea, they 
muſt haue bin ſuch as in thoſe times , muſt have liued 
about theſe parts, or had good meanes from theſe 
parts to haue vaderſtood it, both which, conſidering 
thoſe fo very ancient ages;and the want of knowledge 
of lctters,generally of all people in theſe parts of Ew- 
rope, carinot poſſibly be expe&ted. Many ages were 
ouer-paſt betweene the time of the deluge, and the 
time wherein the firſt Author lived, that euer made 
mention of our Ile, and let Bero/ac the Cha/dean Pricft 
(if hee were before Ar:fforle) haue the credit to bee 
the firſt, who liued (as it is ſayd) about 340. yeares be- 
fore the time of Chriſt, and fo farre from our Ile, that 
neitherhe nor others for ſundry ages after him, could 
come to haue true knowledge thereof, ſeeing they ne- 
uer cameto conuerſe with any of the inhabirants,that 
ſo they might hauelearned it by tradition, if by tradi- 


_ tion among ſuch barbarous people , it had vntill then 


bin conſerued ; for by writing could they not vnder- 
ſtand it from them, that in many ages after,knew not 
what writing meant : and when afterwardin length of 
time their poſterity came to the knowledge of lecters, 
then had both this and other things belonging to their 
antiquities, long before beene worne out of remem- 


brance : And thus will I here cnd this Chaprer, and 


ſo returne againe to proſecute my former courſe, 


OF 


OF THE ARRYVALL 


OF THE SAXONS OVT OF 
GERMANY INTO BRIT AINE: *? 
And how they receiued the Chriftian 
.- Faith, poſſeſſed; the beſt part of the 
Country, called it Eng/ard; and 


leauing the name , of Saxans 
came _—_ co be cal. 
led Engliſhmen. 


The fifth Chapter. 


a Haue inthethird Chapter ſpoken of 
FF theold Cuſtomes of our Saxon An- 
V9 ccftors before their comming into 
Britaine ; and of Britaine ſometime 
called 44joy, I haue ſpaken inthe 
laſt fore. going Chapter , and keere 
am I'now come vnto the comming of them out of 
Germany into this moſt famous and flouriſhing Ile. 


King Brute by Gonquering the more ancient In- 1, ,, 14 thr 
habitants, obtayned the rule and Domination oner Brute arrinedin , 
F Albion about 
pl 
becarge (according to the moſt generall opinion) to aher the eres. 
bee called Byittaine , which hee deuiding into three *9n of the 


or 


all 4/650, which after him the Conqueror thereo 


parts,did leaue vnto the Kingly Government of his wn 
three ſonnes, Vnto Locrine who was the eldeſt, he lefe 
$0eg714, now called England. Veto Albenathele- - 
cond ſonne, he allotted Albania, now called Scotland : 
And4 vnto Camber,the third fon he gane {ambria, now 
called watts, But as inrthis World there js nothing 


fable, nor no poſſeſſion 'of any family perpetually 
thercunto 
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there vnto aſſured,ſv th:ſerhr:e Kingdomes did not 
ſtilliremaive vnto the poſteritie of this King Brute and 
his Brzarnes, for the valiant Prince Fergus, fonne 
vnta Ferquardys King of ireland, coming out of that 
Heinto the North parte of Britaine, vanquiſhed che 
Britiſh inhabitants, and became the firſt King in that 
country, of the Scoriſh nation ; farſo were the people 
which he brought with him our of 1re/end called. 

The Scotiſh-men if originally they came out of 

Scithia ( as ſome of their owne authors affirme)and fo- 
take the name of Scotts or Scyttes, of the ancient 
tcutonic verb SCptan, whereot cometh our Engliſh 
verb toz(boot, chen in all likclyhood was it from the 
German +ythya, whereof ſome doe account apart of 
Denmark allo to hauc bin, and ſecking new habita» 
tion might _pafl: ouer t@ the Orcades ,. and coaſting 
downe ſourherly along by the ſhore of Jreland, croſle 
oucr into Cantabria :and from thence (in ſome time 
after) come into Jre/and. ThisI ſay muſt bee preſu- 
med, if reie&ting the talept Scores wee accord vnto 
ſach authors, as will bring them from $c:th:a. into 
Spaine, from whence it is held they came inte Jreland, 
and (o into Scotland. 

Morcouer the Pictes, a people nor fo called of 
painting their bodyes , as ſome haue ſuppoſed , but 
vpon miftaking their true name which was Phichtian 
that is ro ſay fighters (forthe ch, muſt here bee pro- 


nounced as gh, and then ſtandeth in teed of s,tq 


expreſſe the plurall number)comming firſt out of the 
German Scythia, bordering vpon Mare Bakicum, 


where at this preſent are the Dukedomes of Aeckel- 
bourg and Pomerenis (from which partes or neere 
there 
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there-about,the Scotifſh me according to the opinion 
of ſome writers,as is aforeſaid , are alſo ſaid to haue 
come) & getting foot in Brztaznedid laſtly encroach 
vnto themfelues a Kingdome berweene Loegria and 
Albania, by fleeting trom each of theſe two countryes 
a parte, thatisto ſay, aparte from Emg/and;and a 
part from Scotland, as Galloway from the one, and 
Vreitmerland from the other, 


Bur che Britiſh people that as yet poſſeſſed Loegria an 
did not there forall this enioy their ancient trec- England, 


dome, for that /s/ixs Ceſar with his Romans hauing 
inuaded and ſubdued them, maderhem tributary vn- 
tothe Roman Empire, under which chey continued 
the ſpace of almoſt fiue hundreth yeares, during 
which time they were gouerned by their o.vne tribu- 
tary kings,or by ſuch Licfrenants as che Roman Em- 
perours appointed ouer them, yeilding thus vntothe 
Romans a conſtrayned ſubiction, and from them 
againerecciuing prote&tion, vnrill ſuch timeas the 
puiſlance of that Monarchie began to decline, and 
that byreaſon of the inuaſion made vpon them, cuen 
in their owne proper and naturall country of talze, 
by cruell Aris _ of the Hunnes, they were forced 
to giuc ouer and relinquiſh the rule and proteRion of 
the Britaines, cuen at ſuch time as the Britaines were 
moſt vnable to defend themſclues from. their bor: 
dering, enimics, the confederated . Scotifhmen and 
Pidtes:yca by the Romans themlelucs were they made 
the fic able,in that they had drawne grcattroups of 
their beſt men of armes far their ayde and ſeruice out 
of Britaine into other partes, and weakned they alſo. 
were becaulc that great multitudes had bin conſumed 
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by Peſtilense. Thus notwithſtanding the moſt 
grieuous complaints made vnto the Romans by the 
Britaines to bec by them aſlilted , they were now of 


them vtterly negleQed,and left vnto rheir owne wea- | 


keſt abillity : And ſo the Romane domination ouer 
Britaine, that firſt began vnder 1alizs Ceſar , the fiſt 
of all the Roman Emperors, now ceaſed and tooke an 
end vnder the Emperour Ya/entinian the third , and 
laſt of that name. 

The Britaines beeing thus abandoned, elected 
Yortiger to bee their King , who hauing loſt as ſome 
Scottiſh Writers report, twenty theuſand men with 
Grrel/us their Captayne,in a battle agaynſt the Scors 
and Pictes, who therein loſt but about foure thou- 
ſand, was reſolued ro haue fled into Cambria, bur 
beceing by his Councell and Nobillity diſſiywaded, hee 
with their aduiſe, did ſend over for þ Bros into Gey- 
»2ny, vio the Saxons : then the moſt renowmed and 
warlike people of all the Germans. His requeſt they 
condefſcended vnte, and Hingifius and Horſis , two 
bretheren , and moſt valiant Saxon Princes, had the 
conduction of theſe forces ouer into Britazne in three 
great and long Shippes , then called keeles ; ro the 
number of nine thouſand men. And becauſe theſe 
noble Gentlemen were thevery firſt bringers and con- 
ducors of rhe anceſtors of Engliſhmen into Britaine, 
from whence vnto their Poſterity the pefſe{ſion of the 
Countrey hath enſued, I thought fit here in pourtrai- 
ture to {ct downe their firſt Arrivall ; therewithall to 
ſhewe the manner of the Apparell which they wore; 
the Weapons which they ſed, and the Banner or En- 
fene fr:{t by them there ſpred in the field, oy 

THE 
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Engliſh-mea out of Germanie into -« 5 
Brithan ues _ 


he They arriued at Jppersficete now called Zbsfleete, 
U- in the Ile of Taxet in Ker, in the yeare of our Lord 
to 447.and in the ſecond yeare of the Raigne of King 
c; Yortiger. Andalbeit venerable Bede wriceth that in 
Ne the yeare of our Lord 4 2 9. Aarcianss Raigned with 
Valemmian, inwhole time he ſayththe Saxons, were 
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ſent for by King Yortiger into Britaine , yet ſavth hee, 
not that they arnue41 there in the ſayd 4 2 9. yeare, 
put in the time of the raigne of Yalemimran, which 
continued thirty yeares , vntill ſuch time as by the 
practile(as is thought) of Maximaus he was killed. 
Here by the way it may pleaſe the Reader tonote, 
that it was but ſomewhat more then twentie yeares 
betore the comming of the Saxons into Byitraine,that 
the Frankes (of whom in ſome of the fore-going 
chapters I haue ſpoken ) bezing a peoplealſo of Ger. 
mie, bordering neighbours vnto the Saxons, and 
ſpcaking in eft-Q the lame language with them, did 
vnder Faramord their Leader andeleted King,enter 
into the Country of the Gau/es : where they feated 
themſcluzs, and became in fine the occaſion that the 
whole country alter cheir name of Frankes was called 
Frankenric,chat is ro ſay,the Kingdom or poſſeſſion 
of the Frankes, and ſince by abreuiation Frexce. For 
in che raigne of C/odon,the ſonne and next ſucceſſor 
vnto the afore-named King Faramona,who(as is abouc 
ſayd ) conducted the Frankes out of Germanic into 
Galliz , Prince Hingi/ius conduaed the Saxoas in 
lixe m»nner out of Germanze into Britaine. 

Hingiſtus when firſt hee there arriued, was a 
goodly young Gentleman vnder the age of thirtie 
ycares; of a marueilous great courage ,and of an cx. 
cellent wit, and both hee and his brother Horſus 
were the more renowned for that they had beene 
brought vp in the ſeruice of the aforenamed Emperor 
Valentinian, They were of very Noble deſcent, their 
Father Wetgille,being te ſon of noecta. & Wecta 
{onne vnto the great renowned Prince WD0Den,trom 


whom 
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whom many. kings did afterward deriue their off- 
ſpring, and in regard of his great honor did ducly 
trom him obſerue their degrees and deſcents, 


And heete I cannot but wonder at Occa Scaries/ts, Occa Scar- , 
of whoſe litle credit I haue ſpoken in the fecond 


chapter, who telleth vs firſt of two brethren called 
Hingiſtus and Horſwus the ſonnes, as he ſaith, of Yauphe 
Hayow Duke of Zrieſland , and that Hingifius, wh? 
was two yeares elderthen his brother FHor/is , was 
borne in the yeare ot our Lord 3 6 1, by which ac- 
comprt Hingeftus when in the yeare of out Lord 4 47 
hee came vnto the ayde of King Portger , muſt haue 
bin 8 6.ycares old,and ſo a very vnlikely man to beare 
Armes. He further telleth vs of other two bretheren, 
allocalled Hwmgiftus and Horſus , ſonnes as he ſayerh, 
vato Oazlbald King of Frieland, and borne in the 
yeare 441. who he, faith went alſo into Britaine , to 
reuenge the deaths of the aforeſaid Hingi/tus and 
Horſas , and were both flaine;bur their ſouldicrs not- 
withitanding beeing animated by Gorimond an Iriſh 
Captain(who with many Iriſh-men was ioyned with 
them) to reuenge the deaths of their Princes; they 
fought fo valiantly that they obtained the victorie, 
and made Gorimond their King : after whofe death 
tiicy chole one of their own nation, vnto that dignity. 
Lo heere wee lee that Orca hath nor. one'y tound our 
orher parents for our Hizgifias and Horſus then Vere- 
rable Bede(chough he liued 200. yeares betore Occa) 
doth name,or the before by any other author we haue 
heard of,but he fiadeth out a ſecond Hing/tus, and a 
ſecond Horſus,to reuenge the deaths of the former,8& 
deſerueth in both his relations to bee belecued a like, 
: P 4 Hingittus 
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[1imgtſius was doubtleſſe a Prince of the chiefeſ 

blood and Nobillitic of Sexoxie,and by birth of Ax. 
gria in V7eHphilie vilgarly of old time called weſts 
ffelding(wherein vnto this preſenta place retaineth 
the name of Bengſter=holt)his wapen or armes bee. 
ing a leaping white horſe or Deng, in a red field; or 
according to our mixed manner of blafing armes in 
broken French and Engliſh-put together, A horſe ar- 
rent ramoant in a field gules ; which was the ancient 
::rmes of S4xopre, that the chiefe Princes and Dukes 
12ane there long fince for many ages together borne, 
And albeic the Dukes of Saxom#e haue of later yeares 
changed that coat, yet doth Hewery Iulins now Duke 
of Brunſwyke ( a moſt ancient Saxon Prince) who 
F:mrime bore the white horſe in a red field , now 
beare the white horſe forhis creaſt, hauing for the 
cheife cote of his armes,the ewo Leopards, which by 
Kichard Corde!ion King of Emgland was giuen vnto 
his anceſter Henry the Lion , Duke of Saxon, who had 
maricd with Mathi/da the ſaid Kings fiſter, and by the 
Empcror Prederick Barbaro/a, had bin bereft of his 
armes and titles of honor , Moreouer Charles Ema- 
»uct the now Duke of Sau9y, who is lineally deſcen- 
ded from the ancient Princes of the chiefec houſc of 
Sexonje , by Prince Beral who came out of Saxonie 
ivto $1u0y in theyeare of or Lord' 99 3 , and was 
the third ſonne of Hugh Doke of Sexvne., which 
Hugh was brothervnto the Etyperor Otho the third, 
doth yet bearec for one of his coatecs the ſayd leaping 
white horſe in a red field. | 

And very likely it is that this armes was in an- 


 cicnttime of paganiſme, eſpecially choſen in regard 


of 
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of ſome diuine cxcellency belecued to bee in this 
beaft, for the old Germans,as faith Tacii#s, had a ccr+ 
raine opinion, thata white Horſe neuer haumg beene 
bridkd, or any way vſed,but taken out of the woods, 
and put todraw a ſacred Charior,the Prieſt or Prince 
following it ; did by the neighings thereof , fore-tell 
things to come. 

Vnto their Armes their names of Hagiffi and 
Korſus did alſo aludc,being in their language Deng 
and Foaſe,amnd Symonnme,that is, both fignitying one 
thing,to wit,a hozle A Bengt, properly in the teuto- 
nic is a foend horſc:a hole being anciently therin,and , Heng 
yet with vs, the generall name of that kinde of Beaſt, or Hng# 
If ſome will {ay, that in Germany a Poſe, is called a 8 os aig: 
Rog and in the Netherlands a Pert , I anſwereitis 
erue, bur it was anciently in the Netherlands allo cal- 
led a Pozſe, and ſomtimes Daſe.and at this day a lit- 
ter is mthe Nether(awds called an Ozbare,which be- 
ing written according to our Engliſh ortography,is a 
yorſbarovw , which were if wee fo vied ir, a name 
more fit and intelligible in our tong then a hozlitter. 

The ancient Pagan Germans, cſpecially the noble 
men, as both Cramtzivs and other writers teſtifie, did ©" 
ſomctimes take the names of beaſts, as one would be 
calleda Lyon,another a Beare,another a V Volfe; and 
ſoin like manner had theſe two afore-named Princes, 
their denominations. Very probable it is, that theſe 
wo Saxon leaders with their Forces , which were of 
weſipbebia, Friefland, and Holland, did (as the Chro- 
nicles of Hol/ex4 affirme) ſet foorth from thence, and 
ſo fayle over into Britaine, for as I haue ſayde in the 
third Chapter.the mhabitants of theſe prouinces were 
all 
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all ſometime generally called by the name of Saxons, 


Hingiftts and his brother with their Forces beeing | 


arrived in the Ile of Tanet in Kent, in the Yeare of 
our Lord before ſpecifizd , and in the ſecond of the 
Raigne of King Yortzger, as before hat" alſo bin layd; 
were vnto the ſayd King greatly welcome, and mar. 
ching againſt his Northern enemies,the Scortiſh and 
the Pictes, valiantly incountred them in battle, and 
ouerthrew them , whereby they gained vnto them- 
ſclues moſt great honor and reputacion. Hereuppon 
Hing iitus deſired of King Yortiger, lo much ground 
as with the skin of a Bull hee could Compaſſe abour, 
which having obtayned , he did cut out a large Bulls 
Hide into very ſmall Thongs, leauing them full faſt 
the one vntothe other, and hauing by this mcanes 
brought the whole skin as it were into one Thong of 
a great length,he layd it in compaſſe on the ground, 
and ſo accordingly layd rhe Foundation of a Caſtle 
which he finiſhed & called Thoxg-caftle, ſituated ncere 
vato Sydingborne in Kent, in which caſtle he afterward 
Feaſted King Yorezger , as anon I will declare. This 
Caſtle thus builded , Heng. ſent home word into 
his Countrey of Sax9nyas wel! of the good ſucceſle 
hee had had agay: ft King Yortzgers enemies, as of the 
goodnefle and fertillity of the foyle, and the lacke of 
VVarrely courage in the Brit4iner, Whereuppon a 
greater Nauy and number of men was ſent oyer out 
ot Saxonyvntohim, and theſe cenfiſted of the three 
principall ſorts of Saxon people, to wit,of thoſe that 
without diſtinggon bare the name of Saxons, Of 
thoſe that were particularly called the Engliſh. And 
of thoſe that were called the Yes. Th 
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The name of Saxons was notwithſtanding gene- 
rall to all , and thereof in the firſt Ghapter | haue a!- 
ready ſpoken,but of the name of Engliſh and whence 
ir ſhould be deriued,[ will heere firſt begin to ſpeake. 
Ecom whence then this may haue proceeded the con. 
ieQures haue beene diucrs , albeir few or none doc 
carry likely-hood of truth. 

It ſhould ſeeme by the words of Yenerable Bede, 
that they were called Englifh, after their Countrey ,.,, 14... 
called Exg/and (wherein they inhabited long beto:e Eccle. 4ugl 
they came into Brittarne ) the which is thought to 
hauec ſtood in the middeſt betweene the Vites and the 
Saxons : and Mr. Cembden, out of one Ethelwerdius an 
ancient Author 497A reaſon to bee of opinion that 
this Country indeed was the very old Fng/and. And 
chat there isfuch a Countrey as Are called Erplana, CO 
and that before euer ſuch a name was impoſed vp- 
pon any part of Britazne , Venerable Bede,as before is 
ſhewed,doth alſo teſtifie. And ſundry other writers, 
as vramely Crantzixs, who plaincly calleth it Ang/za, 
that is to ſay , Emgland. It was intime long paſt,the Scerore here. 
ancient Habitation of the Saxons, from whence - — 
by the Danes they were expulſed, -and cuer fince hath Chaprer. 
ir remayned in the Daniſh :poſleſſton. | Ir lycrh be- 
tweene /#itland and Holſaſia, or to diſtinguiſh the 
bounds thereof more particularly , berweene Flen/.. 
bourg and the floud Sy, whercon the towne of S/eſwik 
is ſituated : And from this place fayth Henricus Rant- Ranczoumu in 
zonius,the Saxons went, that paſſed ouer the Sca,vnto | P*riode of 

as : 1PLICS. 

the ayde of the Britaines, ſo naming them by the ge- 
nerall name of Saxons , though otherwiſe they were 


called Engliſh and of ſome Engliſh Saxons. 
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Bur now whence this name of Faglard, and con. 
ſequently of Eng/zſh ſhould come, 15 to bee confide. 
red, Sexo Gramatits will needs hauc it to haue had 
chatname of one Argsu/, who hee ſayth was Brother 
vnto Dan the firſt King of Denmarke, but Albertuy 
Crantz becing offended at his folly , rels him chat 
England had the name of Brittaine , many hundreth 
yeares afterthis Azgu! was dead. Marry if Saxo ment 
ir of the firſt or old Eng/and, heere-befote ſpoken of, 
and not of our preſent Cauntry of Expand, hee is 
the morecxcuſable, bur it therefore followeth not 
thar ir is true, for etherreaſons that doe withſtand it. 
Very apparent itis, that many Countrics haue aptly 
taken their namesfrom the very nature of their ſoyle, 
or trom the manner of their . Situation , whereof I 
could ſhewe ſundry examples : and moſt manifeſt ie 
15 thatin the ancient Teutonic as well as in the mo. 
dern*,cither high or low , the word Eng , fignifi.ch 
narrow or {trait,and ſometimes anooke, and it a man 
at this preſent ſhould aske any Dutch-man in ſome 
Language beſides his owne, that hee ynderitanderh : 
how hee would in his owne Language call a narrow 
Country or Region, he would ſtraight-wayes anſwere 
and ſay , England or Engeland : nor vnficly then 
may old Emg/andby the little or narrow ſituation ther- 
of, in a very nook of land bordering vppon Afare Bak. 
ticurs, have had at thefirſt in the ancient Teutonic 
!znguage that denomination: And not onely this eld 
England whereof weeſpeake , but our preſent Coun- 
trey of England, alſo growing to a narrowneſfe or 
frairneſſe,both towards the North, and towards the 
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perhaps another reaſun might alſ> moue King Egbert King =ebert 
trocaulc it to be called Exy/and , whereof I ſhall take firit cauledour 
occaſion to ſpeake more afterward. It was anciently LIES 
written Engaland,and cortuptly Ewglaland, and now 
both in high and low dutch, it is commonly written 
Engeland, and thus much about the name thereof ſhall 
here ſuffice. 

Now as couching the third ſort of Saxon people, 
which were called the /#es. Some will haue them 
called /#ites, and not Y#tes,and others will have them 
called Geates,or rather Gothes, but with theſe latter I 
meane not co meddle for that they oucr-ſhoote the 
marketoo far; and ſv will neuer hit it, Yenerable Bede 
calleth chem plaincly Uiteg , and notcth the Ile of 
wight., which yet retayncth that name of them , to 
hauc bin beſides other places of the Continent, their 
habitation. Morcouer fome of cheſc UiteS.as Sebs/ti- Munttercus 
«s Munſter declareth, went and jnhabitcd among the libco teriis 
mountaynes that deuide Germany from 1tely. And 
theſe by this occaſion (as plainly it ſcemeth) were cal- 
Id the Hil-azes , for a mountaing which now in the 
Teutonic is called a BergYe, was heretofore called a 
Þp{l.as alſo a IDun,and we yet from thenceretaynethe 
name of III, in our language:And tothe Countryof 
the Hi-vites;the latmiſts giuing anamedrawnfrom Hu yites erher. 
the Teutonic ſound, hane made ir Helvetss, and the wiſe called 
German name of Sznitferg,that is to ſay the Yaſes or *"®* 
Yiiſer (for r.inthe end of a word ,. doth in the high 
Dutch divers times the plurall number , as s 
doth wnh vs? deth alſo heercunto cencurre. The” 
beeing ſer before the, or double w, is oftea in the 
Teutonic vied forthe abrewationof the Article the,as. 
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s winter for the winter, and ſundry the like. Bur ] 
haue reaſon to be of opinionthat Juites and Uiteg, 


hirsallone; 15 all one,and ſono man deceiued in taking of any of 


both to be right , forthe being here raken as a Vo- 
well and nor asa conſonant,it is w-#es , and (o by pro- 
nounciation eafily brought to bee all one in ſound 
with 1uztes,if the 2 #, be ſounded as in the Teutonic it 
is, which indeede is the more natural) and apt ſound 
thereof, that is, as we Engliſh-men would ſound it, if 
the true writing were with y-9. 

And as for the reaſon,why this people had parti- 


! n . 
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certayne ſwiftneſſe or agilliry,which they accuſtomed 
themſelues voto,both in warre and in hunting, more 
then did the others. 

With this troup,confiſting of theſe three aforeſaid 
ſorts of German-people , came ouer the moſt faire 
Lady Rowena, which ſome Saxon Authors call &0- 
nixa, who as our Chroniclers ſay,was the daughter of 
Hingifts , but I findein ſomeof that Country Wri- 
ters from whence ſhe came, that ſhee was his Neece, 
which is the likelier of both, confidering that Hiny/- 
As is not like at that time to haue beene olde cnough 
to haue [rad ſuch a daughter, and that he was as yong 
when he came into' Britaine,as before hath becne ſayd, 
may appeare by the many yeares that hee liued after 
his comming thither.As this Lady was very beautiful, 
ſo was ſhee of a very comely deportment, and Hin- 

git bauing inuited King Yortzger to a Supper , at 
his new builded Caftle, cauſed that after Supper (hee 
came foorth of her Chamber into the Kings preſence, 

a , and 
making 
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making in very ſecme'y manner a low reuercnce vnto 


the King, ſayd with a plealing grace and countenance, | 


inour ancient language,waes heal hlafozdLyning, 
which is, being rightly expounded according to our 
pretent ſpeech,be of health Lozd king, tor as was, is 
our verbe of the preterimperfect tenſe or preterperte& 
tenſe ſignifying haue bin, lo was, bcing the ſame verb 
in the imperatiue mood and now pronounced WAT,is 
aſmuch to ſay,as growo,be,or become; & waes-heal 
by corruption of pronounciati6 afterwards became to 
be wafſatle. The King not vnderſtanding what ſhee 
aid, demaunded it of his Chamberlaine, who was his 
Interpreter, and when he knew what it was, he asked 
him how he might againe anfwere her , in her owne 
language,whereof being informed , he ſayd vnto her, 
Dzincheal,char is ro lay,Dzink Health.Of the beau- 
ty of tis Lady,the King rooke ſo great liking that he 
became exceedingly inamoured with her,and defired 
to hauc her in marriage;which Hingifes agreed vnto, 
vppon condition, that the King ſhould giue vnto him 
the whole Country of Kext, whereunto hee willingly 
condiſcended, and divorcing himſelt from his former 
married wite,married with the Saxon Lady Rowera, 
Hingiftus having thus by che Kings gitt obtayned 
all Xezt(which before that time,with ſomewhat more 
annexed vnto it , had beene deuided into foure petty 
kingdomes) he made it now one entire kingdome, by 
taking vpon himſelte the name and ricle of king there- 
of. And being now placed in his owne Realwe,which 


he meant to keep and defend, ſent ouer into Germany, 


for more Saxon forces , to be imployed.in the North 
parts agaynki the aforenamed enemies of the Britains, 


Q 4 which 


Waſſaile, what 
ir righely ligni- 
fierh, | 


Hingiftus be- 
comnicth King 
of Kent. 


A ſecond fup- 
ly of Saxun 
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which accordingly were brought ouer, to the num. 
ber, as ſome write, of 5000. men, vnder the leading 
and condu& of Occe and Ebeſa, neere kinſmen vnta 
King Hings/tus , and theſe both in ſeruice in the field, 
and in Garriſons in the holdes, were imployecd as is a- 
fore-fayd. 


Thebeginning The Britanes in the meane time, ſeeing King Yores. 
of the breach geynot onely for the louec of Rowena ( a Pagan VVo. 


man) to hauc left his Iawfull and Chriſtian wite , bur 


the Saxons, TO beealtogether adiQed vnto her Nation, and not 


only to hauc giuen vnto King Hezgifl , the free pol. 
ſeflion of all Xext, but to hauc added vnto that King. 
dome, thoſe parts which wee now call AMidaleſes, 
E/x,and Saffolke, there grew in the Britanes a great 
auerfion from their King, and no lefſe hatred vnto 
the Saxons,which the Saxonsalready perceiving,and 
finding on their parts ſome cauſes of complaint, as 
the want of due payment, notwithſtanding the great 
ſcruices they had done them, the lacke of neceſſary 
prouiſion due vnto them, and the like; the fire of ha- 
ered deepely kindled on eyther fide, and from loue 
and friendfhip they grew into mortall hate and enmi- 
ty. AndKing Hiwgifw becing a Pagan, and not 
acquainted with the Precepts of Chriſtianity , per- 
haps was glad to haue occafion by this breach to get 
from them what he could : Though yer at the firſt by 
taking the Kings part, to helpeto chaftiſe his people, 
as his diſobedient ſubijcRts. 

The Britancs hecreuppon ſeeing themſclues thus 


and 10 bee made Rebels agaynſt their wills , fought eft- 


ſoones to be the SubieRs of a berter King , and de- 
| poſing their King Yortger, eleRted Yortamer bus my 
onne 


a ea... AD ' a 


g/ttus himicife went eur for a ſupply of more terces 
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Sorine vnto his Fathers dignitie, King Fortimer no King Verti- 
ſooner aduanced to the Crowne and dignitie of his agony 
Fathcr, began open hoſillity againſt the Saxons, and Yo1timer 
bcfides ſundry Skirmiſhes, had with them foure bat. ade King. 
tailes or Foughten Fields. In the firſt whereat which 

was at Aulesford in Kent , allthough the Saxans kepr - 

the field, yet was Horſus brother vnto King Himgy/tus norſui the 
there {laine, howbeir his death was recompenſeg Þ*other of 
with the laughter of Categerxe the brother of King {Fs 
Yortimer,To be bricte, the Saxons by this aforenamed 

britiſh King were ſo weakeped and preſled,that they 


not only retyred into the lle of Taxct, but King Hin- 
King Hin- 

ge" yr > 9 TY retfr- 

and albeit ſome arc of opinion that after his firſt ar- nat into 


ryuall in Britazze, hee neuer crofled the ſeas backe Saxony for 
againe into Sexowie , yet ſhouldit ſceeme by others 2=< forces. 
that he did,and Joby Dowes in his verſes in praile of 

Lezdew in Holland, (aith, that Hingiſtns is thought at 

ſuch time as hee retuined viforious (as hee tells vs) 

out of Britainedid lay the foundation of the caſtle of 

that Towne,which carieth no liklihood of truth, for 

that Hivgzf xeturned not viaorious,ncither had he 

reaſon to ſtay there about the buylding of Caftles. 

During the rime of the ablence of King Hingi4us,the 

Queene &owerns ( as ſome haue written) found. the 

meanes that King Yortimer, was poyſoned, after hee 

had raigned about {x yeares. 

The Sonne beeing now dead,King Vortiger the de- King Yorti- 
poſcd father obtained again the Kingdome, & ſoone pot 
after King HingiH#as returned with his new: forces made ki 
into Bricaine, But finding agreat & vnexpedted al- m—_ akc-» 
teration inthis King,he was not only torced to make the — 

R friendſhip | 
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friendſhip with the Scotiſh and the Pies (if his | full 
peace with them was not madea little before)but to © 1t,: 
prepare euen by force of armes todefe:d himſelfea. £ rin 
gainſt his new turnd enimy & former ſricnd;who had the 
now gathered a ſtrong power of Brica3 to go againſt | mc 
him in the field, But whether it werethar he thought all 
| himſelfe too weake, or that hee rather ſought to be C0 
| eſpetially reuenged vp6 the Britiſh Nobillity, which | be 
1 hee might preſumeto haue drawne the affeion of | mM 
| King Portiger from him,or both,tcue it is that hee ra» iſ be 
| ther deuiſed to take vp the matter by treaty then by ha 
batraile,and the time and place therevnro appointed no 

becing May-day, and Saliſbury plaine , both theſe 
1 Ton, Kings accordingly mer ; either accompained with i N 
| nib his chiekeſtLo cds and followers, and there had king £0 
] Nobility Hingiſtus prepared them a feaſt,and after the Britans Ki 
eds bankers were wel whitled with wine, he tell to taunting and a 
J girding at them, wherevpon blowes inſucd, and the in 
Britiſh Nobilicie there preſent, beeing in ailchree ul 
hundreth , were all of them flaine, as w:/{/zam al 
| of Malmeſbary reyorteth , though others make the of 
number more, and fay that the Saxons had cach of ot 
| them a ſeax (a kindeof crooked knite ) cloſely in his 1a 


_ poket, & that at the watchword, tem cov02 leares bl 
Ji —_— which is as in the firftchapter hath bin taid, take hi 
1 by the Saxons, POUYL (eareg , they ſuddainly and at vnawares flew hi 


þ che Britans, ſe 
bi Some yeares before the coming of the Saxons into {c 
l | Britaine; a like meeting hapned in Germany, betweene b 
S | - the Saxons and the Thuringers ; at which meeting, || 9 
l . the Saxons by the plot and praftice of the Thurin- P 
| gers hadall bin ſhine, it they had not before-hand $ 

ſuſpected 


X Ut 
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ſuſpe&ed falſe meaſure ; and bin ſecretly prouided for 
it, and thereby made their party good with the Thu- 
ringers, when asthey thoughtro haue maſſacred 
them.And hereof asit ſhould ſeeme, retayning me- 
mory,they did peraduenture vppon ſuſpition ot ſuch 
alike practiſe intended againſt thera by the Britaines, 
come thus ſecretly prouidetl-of weapons, wherewith, 
being in drinke,and falling in quarrel,they committed 
this bloody att. AnaGtwhich albeit that it may 5e 
held for a lefſc fault among ſuch as were Pagans, then 
had they bin Chriſtians, yer not. tnany to beallowed, 
nor by any to be excuſed, valefle by Machiauell. - 

King Yortiger vppon this maſlicre. of his Britiſh 
Nobility,was ſeazed ypon and detayned Prifoner, and 
to purchaſc his liberty , was faine to confirme vnto 
King Hizgifus his former donation of Kewe, and chc 
afore-named Prouintes;and to agde vato.them,to the , 
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King Hingiſs 


aigned churcy 


increaſe of the Jayd Saxon Kings dominion, the Pro- four yeares, 


uinces,that at this preſent beare the names; of Su/ex, 
and Norfotke ; {o as albcit he beare thename of King 
of Kent , yet contained his Dominion fiuc of the 
other Countries. and ſo fixe in all. And when he had 
raigned (though nor without often warres and rrou- 
bles) the ſpace of thirty and foure yeares, hee dyed 
honourably,as writeth Aſarianue. Others that write 
he dyed a violent death, do much differ among them- 
ſelues , and ſo each ouerthroweth the others credit; 
ſome ſay he wasflayne in batcaile, others that, he-was 
beheaded , others that he was burnt. Burrthe report 
of Marian ( belides other good reaſons to ap- 
proouc it , ouerand aboue thearher VVriters contra- 
ditions)doth appeare to betrue,and elſpetially by the: 
R-2.- PEact 


_ A b 
—— — — — 
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peaceable entrance and raigne of his Sonne Oeſe, who 
next ſucceeded him in his Kingdome, - » 

King Yorteger after the accord made berweene him 
and King Hrmp:ffus,as is afore-layd , retired himlelte 
into Wales, and there built a Caſtle, wherein he after- 
ward cametoa miſerablecnd , for the Caſtle being 
ſer on fire, he therein was burnt, 

The Britaines then elected ro raigne over them in 
his ſteed Aureliczs Ambroſe,wholcRaigne laſted thirty 
and two yeares. 

Afrer him Raigned | 
Vther Pewaragon, eighteenc yeares. 

Next ſucceeded the Famous K1 
Anthur , VVhoſe Raigne cndured twenty and ſixe 
yeares. | 
Then Conftantine, who Raigned three yeares, 

Aur elizs Conanw, thirty and three yeares, 

Fortipers, foure yearcs. 

Malgo, frac yeares, 

Careticus three yeares. 

Cadwane, twenty and two ycares. 

Cadwatin, forty and cight yeares. 

Caawa/ladary, three yeares. 

During che Raignes of all thee cleauen Kings, 
which together in number of yeares amounteth vn. 
to 197. that is to ſay,from the death of King Yortiger, 
tothe Death of ſaawalladay the laſt King of the Bri 
taines, whoſe raigneendedian the yeare of our Lord 
685. there began in Bricarwe {uxe Kingdomes more gf 
the Saxons, fo as in all there were ſeauen, 

The firft,as before hath bin fhewed, was the King- 
dome of Kreme. 

That 


of. 


who 


him 
lelte 
frer- 
cing 


min 
Urty 
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That which began next after, was the King lome 


of the South-Saxons. 


The third of the Eaff.Eng/i(h. 

The fourth of the we#-Saxoxs, 

The fifth of the Eaſt Saxons. 

The {ixt of the Northambers. 

The ſeauenth which laſt of all tooke beginning was 
that of the Mercians. 

Thus the Saxons, who at the firſt came vnto the 
aide of the Britains,became about two hundreth years 
after, to be the Poſleſſours and ſharers of this belt 
part of the whole Ile of Br#arme among themlelues. 
And as their language was altogether different from 
that of the Britars,(o leftthey very few Cities, Towns 


? Names of all 


Villages,paſſages,Riuers,VVoods, Fields, Hils or dales, yjices inBric- © 


that they gaue not new naines vnto : Such as in theix raine changed 
y the Saxons, 


owne latiguage were intelligible,and cyther giuen by 
reaſon of the fituation or nature of the place,or after 
ſome place in ſome ſort like vnto it in Germanie_s, 
from whence they came. As the name of Oxford or 
Oxenford,onthe riuer of Thames, after rhe Towne of 
like name 3n Germany , ſituated on the river of Oder, 
Our Hereford neerc vnto wales, alter Hermord in 
weRphalia, and fo in like manner may bee ſayd of 


Stafford , Swinford , Bradford, Norden, Newarke, 


Bentham , Oxenbriage , Buchwrſt, Scontthorp, Holt, 
Mansfield, Swine field, Daueniry, Hamſteed , Kadchf, 
Roſendale, anda greatuumber moreof places in our 
Country, that yet retayne the names of places in Ger- 
many, and tlie Netherlands,(albeit the ancicnt ortho- 


graphy.may in ſome of them be ſome li:cle varied) as: 


here to be reckoned vp would be tedious, 
R. 3 As 
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As touching the name of our moſt ancient , chiefe 
and famous City, it could ncere of Zuds.towne take 
the name of Zodon , becauſe it had .neuer ancient]y 
the name of Luds-towne, neyther could ir, for that 
Towne is nor a Britiſh but a Saxon word , - but if it 
tooke any appellation after King Zed, it muſt then 
haue bin called Caer-/ad,and not Leds-town,but conf. 
dering of how little credit the relations of Geffery of 
Monmoxth are,who from Zud doth deriucit , it may 
rather be thought that hee hath imagined this name 
to haue come from King Lua, becauſe of ſome ncere. 
neſſe of ſound, for our Saxonanceſtors hauing diuers 
ages before Geffery was borne, called it by thename 
of London, he not knowing from whence irt came, 
might ſtraight imagine it ro hauecome from Zud,and 
therelore ought to be Caer-Lad , or Lads-Towne, as 
after him others called it,and ſomealſo of the name of 
Lendon,in Britiſh ſound made it Uhwndazr, both ap- 
pellations as I am perſwaded,beeing of the Britaines, 
fiiſt taken vp and viedafrer- the Saxons had giuen it 
the name of Lonaon. 

Buthere I cannot a little maruaile how T zcztr (or 
any ſuch ancient writers)ſhonld call it by the name of 
Londini(that hauing binas it ſhould ſeeme, the Latin 


name thereof ſince it hath bin called London ) which" 


appel/ations hee could neuer haue from the Ancient 
Bricaines , ſecing they neuer ſoTal'ced ir,7ulinu Ceſar, 
ſeemed not to know of the name of Lonwdinygm, but 
nameth the City of the Trinobantes, anda maruaile 
itis, that berweene the time of Ceſar and Tacitis, it 
ſhou!d come to getthe new name of Londinum , no 
man can tell how, To deliuer my conieRure how this 


may 


—_ ww oo 98ﬀRXt 
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may chance to haue hapned,I am loth,for that it may 

eraduenture be of ſomediſallowed,zand ſo omitting 
jr.l will leaue the Reader to note that the raigne of 
King Lud, from whom ſome will needs deriue the 
name of London, was betore Iulizs Ceſar came into 
Britain, and not after, for Caſar firſt entered Bre- 
tajne in the time of Caſ/tbelan , who was brother yn- 
to Lud, and ſucceeded next after him, and inall likly- 
hood,if Lud bad giuenit after himſelfc the new name 
of Care-lud, or as {ome more fondly haue ſuppoſed of 
Luds-town,»/z#s Ceſar , who came th:ther ſo ſoon 
atter his death could not haue bin fo vtterly ignorant 
of the new naming ot that Citie,but haue known it as 
well as ſuch writers as came after him. 


Euident it is, that our Saxon anceſtors called it 0;he 
Lunden (in pronountiation ſounded Zondon ) lon- name of 


times adding thercunto the ordinarie termination 
which.they gaue vnto all wel fenced Cities, or rather 
ſuch as had Forts or Caſtles annexed. vnto them , by 
calling it Lundenbirig and Lundes ceafter, that is, after 
our later pronountiation Zonaonbury or London- 
chefter, This name of Lundep, lincc varied into Low. 
don,they gauc it in rezard and memorie of thean- 
cient Famous Metropolitane Citie of Lurden, in 
Scontland or Seonia, ſometime of greatelt trafficke of 
all the Eaſt parts of Germarze. 


.ond2:1, 


And I find in Cramtzius that Eric the fourth of that O—_ 
05. 


name,King of Denmark, went in perſon to Rome 
to ſolicite Pope Paſchal the ſecond, that Denmark 
might bee no longer vnder the, Eccleſiaſticall iurif- 
diction ofthe Biſhop of Humbrough , butthatthe 
Archbiſhop of Luxden,(hould be the chicfe Prelate of 


Denmark, 


—Inac Lud. 
gate was nor 
lo Caliicd af- 
tcr Kt | 
Cc ig Lud, 


*. 
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Denmarke, Sweden, and Norway , the which in fine 


was granted. As for the name of Zadgate, which 


{ome will needs haue ſo to haue bin called of Kin 

Lud,& accordingly infer the name of the Citic, I anf. 
were that it could neuer of Lad bee called Ludgate , 
becauſe gate isno Britiſh word,and had it taken name 
of Lud it muft hauc bin Zeadporth and nor Ludgate : 
but how commeth it that all the Gates of London, yea 
and all the Streets and Lanes of the Citie having En. 
gliſh names, Ludgate only muſt remain Britiſh , or the 
one halt of it,to wit, Lud.gate as beforc hath bia ſaid, 
beeing Engliſh? this furely can haue procceded of no 
Other cauſc then of the lacke of heed that men haue 
taken vnto our ancient Language, and Geffrey of 
Atonmoth or {ome other, as vnſure in Þis reports as 
hee,by hearing onely of the name of m_ might 
cafily tall into a dreame or imagination that it muſt 
needcs haue had that name of King Lua, There is no 
doubt but that our Saxon anceſters { as I haue fayd') 
changing al the names of the other Gates about Lox- 
don did aiſo chavge this,and called it Ludgate other. 
wiſc alſo wiirten Leod-geat, Lud & Leod 'S all one, 
& in ourancicnt language folk or peop/e,& lo is Lud. 
gate,aſmuch to ſay as Porta populz.The gate or paſlage 
ot the peeple, and ifa man do obſerue it he ſhall find 
that all the Gates of the Citie the. greateſt paſſage of 
the p:ople 15 through this Gate,and yer mult it needs 
haue bin much more in time paſt before Nenyate, 
was builded , which as Ad.thom Stow ſaith , was firſt 
builded abour the raigne of King Hemrje the ſecond: 
And thercfore the name ©: LeoD-gate,was aptly £1uCc 
in reſpe& ofthe great concourle of people through it. 


The 
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The City of Torke , which the ancient Britaines 79% why fo 

called Caer-Efroc, our ancefters called Fuervoyc and _—_ 
Ebervoyc, which by vulgar abreuiation might come 
co be bo21C or V02ir;; and/fo laſtly Torke;” 'ucr or 
Zber,is it ovranicient language awild.bote (though 
this latter name be Engliſhalſo)wpe; 1s a refuge or 
retreat,atd it may be thar it had of our anceſters this 
appellatioti, ax being the refuge orrerreate from the 
Wild bores Which heretofore may haue beene in the 
Forreſt of Gamrries, which is withina mile. of that 
Towne,and the tmotelikeir'is, forthar thereremaines 
yet atole called gnid-law,which is paid for cactel az 
Bowdembar, a Gate of the City fo called, and was firſt 
granted for the payment of guides that conducted 
men {by like to ſau* them'from beeing hurg by this 
cruel! beaſt)through the ſaid Forreft;To ecliver;ia like 
ſort the reaſon of otir ancefters denominations, of the 
other Cities and Townes, as of theſe two the chieſe of 
theRealme, would hete make too long a digreſſion. 
But inthat they firſt comming tothe ayde (avis afore- 
ſayd of the Britaines) ſhould 'make themiclues poilef- 
ſors of the beſt part of Britaine(wheteol thele changes 


| ofthe former appellations haue enſued) isnot a thing 


altogether ſo ſtrange, if we conſider the ſundry cx- 
glad of the like in other Countries,where ſtrangers 

hauing bin by the inhabitants called into be their hel. 

pers, haue afrerward become to be their maſters, 

The Aurunians and Scquanians Inhabitants of ,, _ 
ſome cantons of the Gasles, being at warre together, ditrededinka- 
Forrune at the firſt favoured the Aurunians,by which _ » make 
occafionthe Scquanians didecke for ayde of Arioa:/? C—_— 
a King of Germany, who _— them ; they got the Country, 

etter 
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better hand of the Autunians,but 4/ourft beholding 
the forces of the Sequaniansin reſpeQ of his owne to 
be but feeble,made himlfelfe in recompence of his-rra- 
uailes poſteſſor of the beſt territory they had. The Au. 
tunians being on the' orher ſide agrieued that - their 
enemies by meanes of their new friends had preuay- 
lcd againſt them , required aideofthe Romans, . and 
obrayned the aſfiſtance of 1##«s Ceſar, 'who when 
hee perceiued both the one and the 'other , through 
their diuifions to incline to. ruine, in fine not only 
made them', butall the reſt of rhe Gaw/ee tributaries 
to the people of Rome, TS ak WETEISS 
Morcouer Be/dwin lurnamed the Leaper, ' King of 
Jeruſalem , left for his Heire and Succeſfour anorher 
Baldwin , being his Nephew , and Son-vnto Sybz#4, 
his Siſter by her firſt Husband / for at that time: ſhe 
was Wife vnto Guy of Lefignan) of whom for that 
he was young , heleft Rzymond Earle of Tripol;, to 
haue the Tutorſhip. The aforeſaid -King being no foo. 
ner dead, Raymond made away his/Pupill, in intenti- 
on to make himſelfe King, but Guy of Zufipnan inthe 
right of his wife withſtandingit, ciuill VVarres aroſe 
betweene them ,--and Raymond finding himſelfe the 
weakeſt: called in'Sa/adin Souldan of Eyrpt, for his 
affiſtance: ' This Egyptian eſpying his opportunity, 
rooke without any reſiſtance the Cities of 4zortes, 
Aſcaton,Berithe, and Jeruſalem it ſelfe, and in.conclu- 
{ion the whole Realme., which with ſo great travaile 
and cofi, the Chriſtians bad before rgcouered. 
A likethird Example, I will here fet downe, and{o 
returne to.my former matter.. - The Grecians being in 
popular difſention, onefort willing to aduance vnto. 


their 
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their Empexialcrowne John Cantacuſſin,and the orher 
ſort Joby Pallealogws, his Sonnein Law,but the Sonne 
finding himſelle of leaſt abilliry,ſentfor aide vnto 0y- 
can , atthat time King of the Turkes, -who with his 
Forces paſling ouer at Heleſpozr ſo preuayled., thar 
he indeed madehim Emperour, but by this meanes, 

himſelfe and his Turkes , firſt began co. get a-tafte of 

the ſweetnes of Europe , which before that time they. 
neuer knew , and for his firſt fooring therein he made 
himſelfethe ſure poſſeſſour of the City of Galliopols : 
and after his Death, Amerate his fucceſiqur tooke 2h:- 
lippolis ,, and Andrinopolis , and ncuer ceaſed vntil! 
he had gotten that whole Empire, and chaſed our 
? affeologus whom his Predeceſſour had inſtalled ; but 
now tO feturne ta our matter, , 

Vato Hingiflus inthe Kingdome of Kert,ſiiccecded 
(as before hath bin ſayd ) his Sonne Oe/e. To Ocſc 
his Sonne Orca. To Occa his Sonne Ermiric, and vnto 
Ermeric, his Sonne Ethelbert. 

This King more bleſſed chenall his Predeceſſours, 


was the firſt of all the Kings of our Saxon Anceſters, ,;. rqrory 
that euer recciued the Chriſtian Faith : the which ned Eonglih 
Faith he right happily recciued , aboutan hundreth ins: 


and fifty yeares after the arrivall of H;zg:s firſt King 
of Kent, out of Saxony into Britaine. He was married 
vnto the Lady Bertha, the Daughter (as Itake it) of 
Clotharixs the firſt of that UE) Heer. of France, and 
not of Cherebert his ſonne and ſucceflour, for that as 
the French Chronicles report, Cheyebert raigning but 
a ſhort ſpace,dycd without iſſue. This Queene being 
a Chriſtian, as were her parents; hepermitred vnto 
her the free vie oft her Chriſtian Religion, and the ha- 

S > _ uivg 
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uing of the chaſte and Vertuous Biſhop Lataheard, 
about her, as alfs her'Chfiſtian feruancs, by whoſe 
good examples he eould'gor butbemuch edifiedgand & of 
by ſuch his charitable permitraneg of 'chem ; ho per. | they 
aduenture obrayned the enſuing fauour, whichot: Al. Þ mee 
mighty God he foone after receiued, 'which was his WY Co: 
owne Chriſtianity, "+ £02 3293; 

Some few yeares before he receined thefayd Faith, IU they 
it hapned in the time that Ae#a Raigned King of Wl jrs, 
Dejre,ſometime a part of the King Jome ot the Nor- | De j 
thumbers,that cerraine Engliſh children of that coun- I led! 
rry (whether taken in warre, and ſo tranſported away I he, | 

| by enemies, or that it weretollerable among Pagan Þ} thar 
_— _ people, ſorerimes to {ell away their Children) were © ludi 
ery ys SB brought to Rome to befold (as Captiue Heathen I Prir 
| peopleare wont to be among Chriſtians) and. ftan- iſ his( 
ding there in the Marker ; acertayne Reuerend Reli- 
gious Father named Gregory, being a man, as wit- | beh 
neſſeth Venerable Bede,ot the greateſivertue and lear- IU ere: 
ning of his time,comming thither and beholding chem | bon 
to be of a very faire Complexion , ruddy and white IU Pe/: 
withyellowiſh hayre , demaim.Jed of the Merchant Il of t 
that had them to ſelf , of whence they were , which I mig 
bcing told him, he asked if they were Chriſtened, I gan 
it was anſwered that they were not, whereat fetch- ED him 
ing a deep ſigh, he ſayd; alas,that the Author of dark- Þ Per 
neſle ſhould yet detayne people of ſuch bright coun- | Por 
tenances inhis poſſefſion,and thatmen of fo faire faces || life 
| ſhould inwardly carry ſuch foule ſoules. Demaunding || the 
by what name this people were called, anfwere was || fro: 
made him , thatthey were called 4ng/cs, or rather | jou! 
(il it were pronounced as they then called _ Rom 
ues, 
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ſelues) Engeliſce,rhar is to ſay Engliſh.The reuerend 
Father perceiving this name” to alude vnto the name 
of Angeliin Eatin;layd, verily not without cauſe are 
they called Anp/es;for they haue faces like Ange/s, and 
meete it were that ſuch mcn weremade partakers and 
Cceheires with the Angels in Heauen, then de- 
maunded he the name of the Pcouince from whence 
they came, and it was anſwered him they wer? of De- 
jra, that is well quoth he, forthey are to bedeliucred 
De ira Dei, thatis, from theire of God, and cal- 
led ro the mercyof Chriſt. VWhartis the name,quoth 
he, ot the King of that Countrey, it was anſwered, 
that his name was Ae/a, vnto which name alſo al- 
lading , A#elui2 quoth hee , muſt be founded in that 
Princes Dominions , tothe prayſc of Almighty.God 
his Creator, * 

And becing ftrickenwith much compaſſion, to 
behold that ſuch Angelical! people in reſpec of their 
great beauty and"comclinefſe, ſhould continue the 
bond-ſlaues of thefoule feind of Hell, he went vato 
Pelagius the ſecond , who then was Pope, defiring 
of him , that ſome Miniſters of the VVord of God, 
might beſent into Britaine, to Preach vato the Pa- 
gan Engliſh people, the Faith of /eſws Chrs# , offiing 
himſelfe to be one of that number, that would in 
Perſon vndertake the iourncy , if ſo it pleaſed the 
Popeto allow thereof. Some that hauec written the 


life of S. Gregore do report, that he obtayned of *:. Gregory was 
the Pope, this his pious defire , and rhat he departed GP | 


from Rowe_>, and was three daycs onward on his 


journey towards Britaine , and that the peoplc on —— 


Rowe, when they had gotten knowledge thereof, po 
S 
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were exceeding ſorrowtull, and went vnto the Pope, 


and in a Lamentable manner declared how great 4 
loNe , and detriment it would bee vato the whole 
City , to want the preſence of ſo worthy a perſon; 
and therefore beſought him, that this Reuerend Father 
might beſent after,and called back againe. The Pope 
conſidering their ſo earneſt defire, he thereunto con 
deſcended, and ſending after him , cauſed him to 
returne againe to Rome. Venerable Bede is heerein 
ſomwhat briefe,and only ſheweth that albeit the Pope 
would haue granted him leaue to haue gone, yet would 
not the people ſuffer him to depart ſo farre from theit 
City of Rome. But by this occaſion the Pope, now 
hauing the more knowledge of the life, learning ,and 
vertuc of this good Religious Father, he ſoone there. 
vpon aduanced him to the dignity of a Cardinall,and 
himſelte not long afterchancing to die,this Cardinal 
was then(though much againſt his own mind)choſen 
his next ſucceſſour,and was the firftin that Sea, of the 
name of Gregorie, howbeir he became afterward 
more renowned by thename of Gregorje_Þ the great, 
then of thatnamethe firſt , and for his great learning 
and ſcience, worthily reputed one of the foure chietc 
Doors of the Church, 

Being now Pope, and mindefull of the good 
worke which before he purpoſed,, mooued thereunto 
(as ſarth Yenerable Bede)by the inſpiration of God, he 
ſent S. Augnitime,and with him certaine other Monkes 
which fcared God, to Preach the word of God vnto 


the Engliſh Nation , who after ſome difficulties,and 


their long iourney,arriued inthe Ile of Taxes, (which 
aSit ſhould ſceme,was at that time farre greater then 
now 
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now it.is) tothe number of almoſt forty perſons, 
becing ſo much encreaſed , *by reaſon of certaine 
French-men to bethcir Interpreters, which aceording 
to the appoyntment of Pope Gregory , they brought 


withthem , whereby it is to be-noted, asin theen- ancien Fag- 


ſuing Chapter, ſhall take occafion ro make maniteſt, 
that the truc and ancicntlanguageofthe French-men, 
which was at that time yet with them in vie, was in 
effect all one, which the ancientlanguage of the Eng- 
liſh-men,which they at that time did alſo ſpeake. 
Beeing inthe afore-layd Ile arriued, they ſent vnto 
King Ethetbert , to let him vnderſtand both that they 
were come from Rom? , and that they had brought 
with them ſuch Do&rine , as ſhould bring the recei- 
uers and Followers thereof, roenioy an cuerlaſting 
Kingdome in Heauen, with the true and liuing God, 
The King vpon this meſſage commaunded that they 
ſhould ſtay in the ſayd Ile, hauingall things neceſſary 
miniſtred vnto them,vnrilithey ſhould furtheg ynder- 
ſand his pleaſure;Sooneaſter the King camemto the 
len perſon , andfor that hee ſuppolcd if they were 
kiltull in Sorcery ,; they might perhaps deceiue his 
view within ſome houſe, he appointed.to fit and giue 
them Audience in the open Ayre.-And becauſe this 
ae and meſſage importeth ſo greata;good , as the 
frſt bringing ot the Faith of Chriſtvnto Engliſhmen, 
that never before belecued in him ,_ but were vnbapti- 
::d Pagans,and altogether ignoranr of the knowledge 
of the true God , feruing and ſatrifiling vnro their I- 
doles Thoz, d0den;Friga.and the like, I have here 
according as Bede ers ir down,thought good by por- 
traiture more lively to deliver the manner thereof vn- 
tothe view of the Reader, anks. THE 
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TheſeReligious Fathers not armed with the force 

Beds, Of the Diuell,bur firengrhened by che power of God, 
carryiug before them in a place of a Banner,a crofſe of 
filuerand the image of our Sauiour painted in a table, 

with inuacating Almighty God in ſinging che Lata, 
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ni's approched vnto the Kings preſence , before Audience =_ 
whom ( becing ſet downe as hce willed them ) they cms. oo 
began to preache , both vnto him and his whole Augufinc. 
traine; the word of life, 
The King hauing heard them anſwered that they 
gaue very faire words aud promiſes, bur for that 
they were vnto him ſtrange'and vnknowne, he could 
not ſo raſhly aſſent vnto them and torſake the Reli- 
gion which hee and his people had ſo long obſerued, 
neucrthelefſe quoth hee, fecing you are come lo farre 
to imparte vnto Vs ſuch knowledge as you take to A graticus as. 
bee very true and good , wee will not feeke your trou- _—_— oy 
ble; bur rather witl: al curteſte recciue you and yeil we” 
voto you ſuch things asare neceſlarie for your liuc- 
ly-hood z Neither do wee prohibit you to gaine vnto 
your protcſſion by your preaching as many as you 
car, Hce morcouer a'lowed them in Camterbary ( the 
chiete Citic of his dominion) a place to reſide in, and 
according to his promiſc provided them of necefla- 
ries.and freely licenſcd them to preach. VVhen a while 
they had thus proceeded, the good King being mucl 
pleaſed in beholding their puritie of like and Godly- 
neſle of conuctſation , and conſidering alſo the pro- 
miſſes of the ſweet ioyes of Heauen (which to bee 7 heconert: 
true they approoucd by the woorking of many mira- Echebores 
cles) hee did belccue and was Baprtiſed , whereby 
b:cing before of the greateſt earthly poſſcſſions of 
any his predeceſſors for that is dominion extended 
even vnto the floud Humber, he now became capable 
(more then they cucr were) otthe eternall poſſcſſhon 
of rhe Kingdome ot Heauep. P13 
Such as arc deficous more particularly to vnder- 
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ſtand the true manner and forme of the Religion, 


and ſeruice whereunto this our firſt chriſtian Engliſh ws 
King and his people were conuerted , may for their a 
further ſatiſfaQion therein haue recourſe vnto Vere. bs 
rable Bede, andall ancient authors that thereof haue A 
written* wr 

This King thus beeing become a member of the Þ , 


Church of Chriſt, endeuourcd in all he might, to o. V 

uerthrow the finagogue of Sathan,by breaking down 

the abhominable Idolles before mentioned and ſuch th 

like, Whofec good enſample through the grace of al. 

mighry God, the Kings of the other ſcuerall King- 

domes ſoone after didenſue, as firſt Edwin? King of BD 

eh ogy " Northumberland,Carperwald , King of the Eaſt-Eng- 
become Chri- liſh, Sebert King of the Eaft-Saxons, Kynigilds King th 


—_— of the Weſt-Saxons, PedaKing of the Mercians, an by 
Ethelulphe King of the South-Saxons , wherein God ſn 
ſo wrought , that in the ſpace of not mueh aboue @ ,. 
threeſcore ycarcs after the conuerſion of King Ethel i .1 
beyt, all theſe were connerted from paganiſme and 
Idolatrie vnto the belecfeand worſhip of our Lord © {. 
teſua Chriſt , and the Chriftian Faith was publikely © <C. 

The fruites of Preached 1n al their dominions.Churches,Chappels H 


—_ and Monaſfteries were crced to the ſeruice of God, 

of r ancient 708 , £5 

Kings. they buylded Colledges and Scholes for the increaſe Y Þ; 
of learning, And inſubſcribing their names to any 


GT 1mportant wricing: ( which contayning ſome dona- kk 
nations , 

Land written £100 Was commonly in mceter, belike to be kept the | ,, 
rime, better in memoric )the names of a number of wit- it 


neſſes being put vnto it, theſigne of the croſſe was 
alſo added. And ſuch was thezeale of our firſt Chri- | ,, 
ſian anceſtors in the propagation of the faith , that 
they 


= 
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they neither forgot nor omitted,to labour for the con- 

uer{jon of their ancient Country-men the Saxons re- 

maining in Germeey, but ſent ouer diuers godly and 

learned men to Preach vnato them the Faith of Chriſt. 

As ynto the Inhabitants of Frizfland, and Holland, 

with Zealand, and ſome part of Flanders, and Bra- as 

Lant, willebrordus , with elcauen others his aſſiſtants, yl 2ned, 
Ynto thoſe of weitphalia , the two Ewalds , called Biſhop of 
according to thecolonr of their haire, the blacke, and "8% 
the white ; Who there were Martyred about the 

ycare of our Lord 687. All theſe youw_ mentioned, 

in reſpect of chenaturall affeQion they carried vnto 

the Country-men of their Anceſtors and great Grand. 

fathers, whoſe good (through their Chriſtian zeale) abour 500, 
they moſt deſired , were not onely therefore moſt fir, amen nn woy / 
but alſo for that they ſpake one ſame language, with EE | 


them , as generally all the Inhabitants of our Coun. of Saxony and 


try, and thoſe of the afore-named parts at that time _ Nether- 
ands was all 


alſo did, n_ 
Vpon like zcale , #infria whom Pope Gregory the 


ſecond , named Boniface , didalſo Trauaile in the S- Boniface an 
Engliſh-man, 


conuerſion of the people of Frieſland, Thuring, and pw ape 
Heſſen : and becing afterward made Biſhop of 44a. Germany. 
guxce, he went backe againe to Frieſlend to proſecute 
his former worke, and was there murthered, 

Tocomenow vnto the caufe of the generall cal- 
ling of our Anceſtors by the name of Engliſhmen,and = pas, 
our Country conſequently by the name of England, called Exylazd, 
itis to be noted, that the ſcauen petty Kingdomes 
afore-named, of Kent , South-Saxons, Eaſt-Engli(h, 
weſt-Saxons, Eaſt Saxons , Northumbers, and Mer. 
cians , came in fine one after another by meanes of 


T 2 the 
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the VVeſt-Saxons, who ſubdued and got the Soue. 
raignty of alithe rc{t, tobce all brought into one 
Monatchy vnder King Egbert,)King of the ſayd Velt- 
Saxons, Tins King th-n confidering that ſo many dit. 
ferent names, as t'e diſtin Kingdomes betore had 
cauſed, was now r.o morc neceflary , and that as the 
people were all originally of one Nation, to was it fit 
they ſhould againe be brought vnder one name ; and 
The name of although they had had the generall name of Saxons, 


Brirans cuuld ag ynto this day t'iey are of the Velth and Iriſh cal- 
n« tbe by them 


aflimed be. 1Ed y Yet did hee rather chooſe and ordayne that they 

cauſcthey ſhould bee all called Eng/zſh-men, as but a part of 

- novieng ot them before were call:d: And that the Countrey 

ſhould bee called England, To the aft:Ration of 

which name of Englith-men, it ſhould ſe-mc he was 

grin chiefly moucd in reſpe& ot Pope Gregory his alluding 
apnils, 


thename of ZEngeliſce vnto Angellzxe, Thename of 
Engel,is yet ac this pre{unt in all the reutonic tongue, 
to wit, tie high an low DNutch,&c. aſmuch to fay as 
Angel, and it a Dutch-man be asked how he would 
in his language call a Azp-/ like-man, hee would an- 
\wer- Ein Engelſb-man, and being ask-d low in 
is owe (411guage he would,or doth cal au Engliſhz 
man , hecan giueno other name for hun , but eucn 
the very ſame thathe gaue before for an Angel like-1:4, 
that, as before is ſayd, Ein Engluſh-man , Engel 
being in their ronguean Angel, and Engliſh,which 
tncy write Cngelſche Angeliite. And luch rcaſon and 
conttderation may auc mooucd our former Kings, 
vpon their beft coyne of pure and fine gold,to et the 
image of an Anmge/, which may be ſuppoled, hath 
alwel: din vcd betorethe Norman Conqueſt as ſince. 
Thus 
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Thus the name generally of Saxons was by the 
ordinance of Noubl: King Eghert ,, about the yeare of 
our Lor1 809, brou.:he vnto the gencrall name of 
Engliſhmen , which being a name of ſuch glory, as 
th: derivation ſheweth jt , cuer may they with all in- 
creaſe of honour th=rein continue. 

The Countrey was accordingly called Enga/amnd, 
and by abreuiation Exg/axd , a name which well ac- 
cordeth vnto two fignifications ; for firſt it ſeemeth 
to hauc had it by reaſon of the Eng'ith people, whole 
Land it now was : And lecondly, in regard of the 
forme or taſhion thereof ; for that it growerh vnto a 
narrownefle both towards the North, and towards 
the VVeſt : The name of the firſt , or olde Expland, Fage 124. 
whereof before I haue {poken hauing rifen (as moſt 
apparently it ſcemer! ) tor like cauſe and reaſon of the 
tceightnefle or narr»wneile thereof, 

And whercas Cornelius Killjanus noteth to haue 
found in ſome ancient writings, chat our Countrey 
of England was lometime called S$ax0n's Tranſmari- Saxonia 
nt, this name in a'] lik-ly-hood may haue beene giuen Tranimarina, 
itby ſome Forraigne VVricers, at ſuch timeas it was 
ciutded 1nto ſeaurn Kingdomes, before it had the 
zencrall name of Exg/12d, In which time confide- 
ring that the whole was poſſeſſed by Saxons ; For. 
raigne writers could giue it no name in generall more 
apt, then by calling it by the name of Saxonma Trarſ- 
miinz, lralfſo fcemeth that ſome of our Anceſtors 
#h-n 1 thoſe dayes they would call it by a generall 
ame did call it New $1x99y, and this I gather, be- yy... <a. 
auſe I inde in ſome ot our old Writers, that they 
alled che Country from whence their Saxon Ance- 
JJ ſiors 
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ſtors came into Briteine, by the name of Old Saxom, 
which name they could not giue it , but to make a di. 
ſtintion betweene that and the new. 

The Noble King Fgbert,hauing as hath bin ſaid gi 
uen vato our Country the name of Eg/and; the g00d 
and rightly renowned King A/fred, did afterward di. 
uide it into Shicrcs, that is as wee now would ſay, 
into ſcuerall ſhares or parts, giuing them ſuch ſeuera! 
names,as in effect they yet among vs do retaine. Some 
by reaſon of their ſituation , as Kems, for that it isa 
it were a nooke of the Country : A nooke or corner 
being in our ancient language called a kant, oc can 
tell : Canterbury thereof , yet by the Netherlander; 
called Camtelbergh; and this name founding neere vn. 
cothe name of Cazzc,which that Shiere is ſaid to haue 
had in the time of the Britaines , the change there 
was the lefſe markable. Some he called according to 
the Inhabitants, as Eaſt-ſeax , now Eſſex, becauleit 
was the caſterne Habitation of the Saxons, Afiddle 

ſeaxtor that the Saxons there ſeated were in the mid. 
deſt of rhe other that inhabited about them. Bu. 
kingham ſhire, as ir ſeemeth, of the aboundance ol 
buken-trees or as wee now pronounce them bez 
chen-Trees 3 and Barkeſhzere of the plenty of Beorc: 
ken- trees, or as we now call them Birchen- trees; and 
ſo had the other Shicres for one or other like cauſc 
{uch denominations as we doe yet at this preſent giuc 
them. And whereas M. (amaey calleth the people of 
Midale(ex and Eſſex , by the name of Trinobantes: 
Thoſe of Bucksngham ſhiere, Bedford ſhiere, and Hert- 

ford ſheere, Caitieuchlani, and the Inhabitants of the 
other parts by like extrauagant , and out-worne 
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names, he isnot to be vndarſtooJ that 2ny ofthoſe 


names do belong torhe preſent inhabitants, or thoſe 
from whome they are decended , but onely to ſuch 
people as lived there in the time of the Britanes and 
Romans, before euer our Engliſh-Saxon anceſtors 
came there to inkabire. 

And whereas notwithſtanding the aforeſaid ge- 
nera! change of demonſtration made by King Egterr, 
the Britains baue ſtill continued (as is ſaid betore ) 
rocall vs Engliſhmen Saſ50ps, that is to ſay Saxons,ir 
will not bee much from our purpoſe heere to ſhew 
the true cauſe and reaſon why the Saxons or En- 
gliſhmen,did neuer call the ſaid former inhabitants of 
our countrey, Brains, as theſe people called them- 
ſclues,but by the name of ndelſhmen, as wee yer call 
them, and this I am the rather enduced ro ſhew be- 
cauſe 1 inde it ro bee very much miſtaken, and yer 
generally to paſſe currant as a thing without doubr 
or contradiftion, 

The Britains knowing the Saxons to call them wo 
welſh, and nor knowing the true cauſe why, could —_ 
fall into no Other accompr,but that YBel(h, muſt needs was giuen ro 
inthe Saxon language ſignific a ſtranger , and ſome eg 
authors ſo ſetting it down others hauctollowed them 
inthe ſame opinion : but ifthe firſt ſuppoſers of this 


{ had well vnderſtood the Saxon tongue, they would welthdorth 


haue knowne that welſh doth neuer therein ſigniftc oy lighe 
a ſtranger, nor yet in any teutonic whatſocuer,cither _.- 
bigh or low: the word fremit , is-in the old Saxon 
tongue ſtrang, and fremetling a ſtranger,wherof che 
moderne teutonic yer retayneth the words frembd, 
and frimbdling. 

T 4 That 


4 
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"That the Saxons gaue them the name of YBelſh 
aiter they came into Bruarne is alltogether voltkely, 
for that inhabiting ſoncere them as rhey did, to wit, 
but ouer-againſt them on the orherſide of the ſca,they 
could not want a more particuJar and proper name 
iorthem , then to call them ſtrangers : which is one 
:rgument thar the name of wdelſh. could not ſo ſigni- 
ne, True it is that UDe1h, they called them, and their 
countrey Welſhland:8: by this name of wellh.chey 
meant and intended no other thing,then to call them 
Gautes, which hauing in their language, time out of 
minde fo continued, is an euident figne that the 
Britaines were orginally a pcople of the Gaules, 
which the Saxons accordin?e to their manner of 
ſpcech inſtead of calling Galltſh ca/led naallifh, and 
by abreuiat'on Walſh or wellÞ. In the ancient teuto- 


NIC it 15 very often tound that diuers names which the 


french are wont to begin with g,the Germans, began 
with double w,as ward,tor Gard, wardatn (whereof 
we yet keepe the name of warden)tor Gazazan, warre 
tor Gwerre, and very many the like, and French au- 
thors do alwayes call our wales, Gawlrs, our EZorns 
walcs.c 97 ug aules and Eaward our tamous prince of 
wales, thcy called Edward Prince de Gawles. 

Ic 1s turrncr to bee obſerued, that as the Gaules did 
anciently border all a'ong on 'the weſt fide of the 
Germans from the ſouth to the north, ſowere they 
of them cuen all along as farre as their coiintry firet- 
ched caile4 BBelſb, inlomuch as Lombarare.bcing that 
parte of tx/;, which bordereth neereſt vnto the Ger- 
mans, and hceretofore in/1abit:d by a people of rhe 
CGaulzs was cal'ed Gaza :ilpinir,the Germans do 
yet 
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yet vnto this day vulgarly cal welfhland and it being 

(as is ſaid) the part of Jay next vnto them, thename _ 
of this part hath ftill ſerucd among the Vulgar-pcoplc Healy Welblaid, 
of Germany for the whole, who therefore call all /caly 
welſbland , and 7:a/-a»s neelipers , and it any of 

the common people of Ger-many do giue this name to 

ſome other ftrangers comming amoneſt them, they 

doe it not thereby to call them ſirarigers, but by ſup- 

poſing chem tobe Italians. 

So in like manner do the lower Germanes or Ne- Netherlanders 

therlanders, Vulgarly call the preſent French tongue ca —_ 
wals.,and the inhabitants of Heat & Artoss wallen r!: and -1riis 
or wallong, hich is aſmuch to ſay as welfb. & their by the name ct 
Prouinces walſ-land. Yea the leſſer part ot Brabant, © I 
wherein the French tongue is ſpoken,is of thoſe of the 
greater part called UWals-Brabant, that is yve/. 
Brabant. And a part of we#Flanders, where the 
French tongue,and not the Flemiſh is ſpoken,is com- 
monly called Flanares-Gallicant : The reſt or greatcr 
part beeing called Flandres-Flamengant. Flanadres. 
Gallicant being in the Flemiſh or low Dutch, UUall= 
vlaenderen , and according to our Pronountiation 
welſh-Flanders, whereby it doth plainly appeare, 
chat waleſh and Galliſh , otherwiſe Ganles and walles 
or Yrelſh, is all one, 

As now the higher Germans called the Gaz/es in 
Lombardy Welſh ; . and the lower Germans did fo call 
the French , as well as they did the people of Hewalt 
and Artois, andrhe inhabitants of ſome part of Bra- 
baxt and Flanders (as is aforciaid) fo the Saxons inha- 
biring on and towards tie Sca coaſts of Germany, did 
allo call their onertihwart neighbours the Britaines by 
V the 
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the ſame name of welſh,induced as it were by ancient 
tradition to call them as Originally chey had bin, that 
is to lay Gawles, and ſometimes (by like to make a di- 
ſinion berweene them and the other Ga/zſh or YYA. 
/z/b people, being each from orher ſequeſtred by the 
Sca) tocall chem Bzit-welifh,which is in cftect aſ- 
much to ſay as Britamme/Velſh , and their Countrey 
accordingly Byit-weliſþ-land, for ſo in ſome olde 
Saxon writings I haue found it. 
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OF THE DANES 
AND THE NORMANES 


AND THEIR COMMING INTO 
England, And how the Engliſh people 
haue ſtill notwithſtanding remained 
the Corpes and Body of the 
Realme. 


The fixt Chapter. 


Sg Bout three hundreth and fifty yeares af. 
2 ter the comming of the Engliſh Saxons 
P into Britazne, and one hundreth fifty 
Þ and ſjxe yearcs after they were become 

7 the ſole Poſſefſours of that part therof, 
which of them tooke the name of England: the Danes 
who in other fore-going times had both on the Sea 
coaſt, and ſometime by landing in the Countrey, 


moleſted the Brittarnes, came now againe by warre 


to trouble and moleſt the Engliſh Saxons, 

This people were not much knowne vnto the An- 
cient Greeke or Latin writers, for that they ſuppoſed 
the coldnefle of their Country to be ſuch, -as that it 
ſcarſly permitted any inhabitants. That they were an- 
yams of one original] with the Germans (as in the 
firſt Chapter I haue noted) Franciſcus Irenicus , and 
ſundry other Authors doe affirme, and I think there 
is thereof no doubt to be made: rheir language,neerc- 
neſſe of Habitation , complexion and cuſtomedf li- 
uing, thereunto agreeing. 

Cornelius Tacitwsfaith , that Germany goeth bow- 


Fyranciſcus 
Irenicut» 


Cornelius 


ing towards the North with a great compaſlc, which rac;ms, 


V a cannot 
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cannot ſo be , vnleſſe he will compaſſe into Germagy, 
Denmarke,NXorway and Sweden, and hereunto! accor. 
AVEres deth Albertws Cramtzi min bis alleadging that ſuch as 
——— _— anciently written of the great and ſpacious coun. 
Deamarke ori. trey of Germany , haue added vnto it the three ſep. 
ginally a part tentrionall or northerne KingJomes, as Dexmayk,and 
of Germany. the other adiacent Countries before-named. Martin 
Joh. Aurifaver Ztither wadeth further , and will hane Empland alſo 
in Lathers to bea part of Germany ; but hereof he makes his 
Ty:chreden. gyne tancy his Author, for another Author of more 
Antiquity theryhimlelle he can find none. Manifeſt g. 
nough it is, that Eng/aud was neuer any part of Gey. 
»12ny , but a people of Germazy haue in deede made 

a part of Bratazne to be Enpland. 
Whence the name of Danes, or their Countrey 
Den»@x lome Of Denmarke ſhould proceed, ſome haue made ſundry 
ve” Moy # doubts ; bur I hold ita farre berter direction in ſuch 
{8 calcs to follaw the old grounded opinion, that hath 
by Ancient traditions ſucceeded trom age toage, as 
from the Father to the Sonne, then tv ſceke the cer. 
tajnty among ſo many new and vncertain coniectures, 
VVee ſee tor example , how ſuch as will not allow 
the Britaines to take their name of, King Brate_, are 
left coutuſcdly to the ſuppoled names of Predcarne_, 
Byith-iaria, Bridania, and T wote not what : And fo 
nike manner, fuchas will not allow the Danes to 
take their name of Daw their fi: ſt King , for that ſome 
hae made him a Gyan, & told of him ſome fabulous 
tales,arc left at randome to ſeek the cauſe of this name 
eyther to haue come from a Gity called Donja, or as 


others tel] vs,trom.the Dahis a people of Scythia, or 


afrgrothers from Dauſtones or Danciongs , or as 1«- 
was 
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nius will haucir , from the firre-trees which grow in 
this country : Flrre beeing in the dutch tongue alſo _ 
called Dene.Burt as the chroniclers of our cofitry can cre 
find no other derivation of the ancient King of the more in the 
Britans then im:nediateiy from Brute, no. more can cr northern 
. _ . COUntries as in 

the Daniſh King bee found to hauc any other begin- peymark. - 
ing then immediately from Daz , which me thinkes 
is a ſtcong argument ro confirme” the receiued opi- 
nion of the names, of both theſe nations & countries, 

And as for the word marke, when it ſerueth vnto 
the name of a country, as Denmark. Stiermark, 
Markgraueſchap(ocherwite Markegreueſhtp)or 
the like,tt ſignifieth in true ſence, a limited or marked 
out place for a poſſeſſion or Juriſdiction, as in the firſt 
chapter I haue alredy noted:and our name ot marſhes 
of walles is corruptly ſo ved, for marſhes are properly 
mariſh groundes, and it was anciently the marſhes of 
wales, andthe c beeing in our ancient language pro- 
nounced as k,it was in pronountiation the mearkes of A 
wales, that is ro ſay, the marks,bound or limites of rightly io 
wales and ſo may be ſaid of the North partes toward named. 
Scotland, Inlike forte on of the ſeauen Kingdomes of 
the Saxons, which after the Latin name thereof wee 
cal Mercta,was of »ur ancetors called Mearkenland 
and Markenryr, char is rhe country or Kingdome 
marked or limited out. And heerevnto accordeth our 
name of Meareſtodes , which ſhould be Mearc- 
ſtones becauſe they ſtand for the markes whereby 
the grounds belonging to different owners are limir- 
ted and deuided;and thus may it the more plainly ap- They arede- + 
peare, that this word Mark doth alwell {ignifie a lt- C—_ 
mitc or border, as a country or a Region. rrary, 
V-4 Denmarke 
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Denmarke is a very ancient Kingdome, and the 
Danes haue alwayes bin a moſt warlike nation, and 
greate numbers of them comming at ſundrie times 
toorth of their country , haue made their puiſſance 
knowne to the moſt nations of Exrope. 


The fiſt cauſe Tl1cir firſt comming into our country,ts reported to 
of inuafioa haye bin vpon two occaſions. The firlt and principall 
ot the Danes. becing thus.Osbert King of Northumberland comming 


Polichro. 


ro the houſe of one of his nobles called Beorne By. 
kard, and finding him abſent, violated his wite ; a 
moſt beautitull and chaſte Lady : her husband ſoone 
after returning home , and finding her weeping , de- 
maunded rhe cauſe ot her ſorrow ; ſhee with teares 
made vnto him her plaint, telling him how the King 
comming to her houſe,ſhe had honorably entertained 
and ſcrued him, and how by telling her that hee had 
ſomething to imparte vnto her in counſel] , made by 
that meanes all ſervants and others to auoyd the 
chamber , where becing left alone and ſuſpe/ting no 
enill,hce was through maine force by him rauiſhed, 

The Noble-man hearing this,willed her to bee of 
good comforte,tor quoth hee,fecbleneſle againſt force 
can little auaile, and therefore and for that thou haſt 
told mee thetruth , thou ſhale not bee of mee the 
Icefl: beloued ; howbeit if God lend mee life I will re- 
uenge the iniury:and calling his friends together,who 
were the chicfeſt Noblemen ofthe country, hee de. 
clared vnto them the wrong which the King had 
done vnto him; whereupon they aduiſed him to go 
vnto Yorke where the King then was, and there to 
dcfhie him. Their aduice hec followed,and comming 
vnto the Kings preſence, accompained with ſundry 
his 
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his followers,the King when hee ſaw him vſcd him in 
his ſpeeches conrteouſly ; but hee contrariwiſe ro!d 
the King that hee defied him , and that from thence 
forward hee would neither hold ought of him, nor 
yeild vnto him any fealtic or homage, and fo depar- 
ting away , paſſed which expedition ourr the ſeas 
into Deamark, vnto King Goderzc(as I take it)though 
ſome of our Chroniclers call him Goders, but Godern 
it could not bee, for that Godere called in Latin Go- 
torinws , raigned before thetime of Chriſt. This King 
was his kinſman, and to him he made his complainc 
ofthe great iniurie before rehearſed, intreating his aſ- 
fiftancefor revenge. The King hearing it and being 
elad it ſeemeth of an occafion whereby hee mighr 
ſend forces ouer into Ermgland, prouided a nauy of 
ſhippes and leuicd a grear power, the which vnder 
the condut of Hanga and Habba ewo ot his brethe- 
tenor kinſmen , hee ſent into England. Theſe landing 
in the North parts and encountring King O/bert in 
Battaile, either ſide receiued ſome loſſe, burtin fine, 
King Oſbere himfelfe wasflaine. ; 


The cauſe as others report it was, that one Lth-  (.cond cauj 
brok a Dane hawking on the ſea ſhore, his hauk took ofthe in uation 


her flight ſea-ward, and hee taking alitt'e cockbore 
to follow her was driuen by contrarie wind to the 
coaſt of Nerthfelk, and there landed at Rodbamn, 
whereof King Edmund hee was well entertained, bur" 
this, Beric the ſayd Kings falconer greatly cnuying, 
hee murthered him in a wood, and the body by a 
ipanicl beeing found out, Beyic was conuicted of the 
murder,8 by ſentence ot juſtice being ſet in Lothbroks 


boate without faile os tackling, was by the wind and 
tide 
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tyde driven ouer into Dermarke cuen there where 
Lothbroke himſelic had taken bote. The bote there 
becing knowne to haue belonged vnto Lothbroke, 
Beric was layd hands on and examined, but very 
falſly and malitiouſly hee cold tliem that King E4. 
2nd had murthered the afoce-named Zothbrokel, 
and this beeing made knowne, the King of Denmark 
ſent ouer ( ſay they ) the two afore-named Captaines 
Hangaand Habba with an armie of (men, to reuenge 
the murther, 

Theſe two tales thus particularly told , doe both 
carry probabilitie of truth : kowbeit that a King of 
Dermark (hould make watre againft another King or 
countric for the killing of afalconer, and chat betore 
hee were well certified of che truth whether the 
King killed him or no, or of the cauſe why, it hee had 
bin by him killed , doth carry very ſmall appearance 
to make this ſeeme to haue bin the very caule in deed; 
neuertheleſſe ſuch a report malitiouſly made by pe. 
7ic,and comming as is likely tuſt in the nic,at or about 
ſuch timeas Beorne might be there folliciting for 
ayd, could the more moue tne Danes to the inuading 
of the country and ſo theſe two things concurring 
rogether, may both paſſe with out contradiQing the 
one the other, And that both the true complaint 
made by # eorxe againſt King O/bert , and the falſe ca- 
lumniation by Zerze againſt King Edmund, may ſo 
haue hapned in deed , doth appeare in that the Dans 
after they had 1laine King Osbers, haſtned vnto the 
deſtruion of King Edmund, whoſe forces when they 
had ouerthrown in BattAil, they there vpon took him- 
ſelte priſoner, aud finding lim to remaine moſt con- 
ſtant 
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tant in the faith of Chriſt, which they (beeing as yet 
pagans)much vrged him to forſake ;they bound him 
to a tice and ſhot him to death with arrowes, Thus 
as it appearcth they had agrcater ſpite vato this 
good King Edmund then vnto King Osbert, who be- 
fore as is ſaid , they ſlew in battaile : for that they not 
beeing ſariſfi:d with this King Edmmads cruel death 
and torments, beheaded him after hee was dead, 
Theſe twocomplaints as is aforeſaide of Brorze and 
Beric comming thus together, ſome peraduenture vn» 
derſtanding of the latter and nor the former, mighe 
note it downe for the eſpecial cauſe, when as in deed 
it did onely therevnto concutrre. 

But that the firſt was the very true cauſe, an cx- 
awplelike vnto it which -hapencd 1n Spaize, abour 
foureſcoreyeares after this chanced in Eng/and,may 
give a kind of teſtimony. For Roderic King of Spazme 
hauingdefloured the daughter of Counte /a/jay,aNo- 
ble man of that countrey , the ſaid count to be reuen- 
2d ypon the King, brought in the Saraſins of Africa, 
who being ſent by their King Miramolzn, vnder the 
condu& of there leader Muza , arriucd there in the 
yeare of our Lord 714. andin the ſpace of two yeares 


Marrirdome 
of S, Edmund- 


obtained alrwoſt al Sparme,cxcept the partes of Auſtria. cautcs of wie 
Inwhich ſhort ſpace according to ſome authors,there Moores iatla- 
were flaine of the one and the other fide to the ©" SPaine: 


number of ſeuentie thouſand men ; and theſe Moores 
and Sarafins were notwholy expelled vntill the yeare 


of out Lord 1480. fo that they occupied fſundric 


Kingdomes and prouinces m Spajze , for the ſpace of 
166. YEAarcs. 
'The/Danes as afore ſaid hauing flaine King Osborr, 
| X and 
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and martyrcd King Zamwund, ranged from one pro. 
uince to another, but not withour many encounters, 
whercin according to the fortune of watre , they had 
ſometimes the better and ſometimes the worſe, and 
had often bin vtterly extinguiſhed had they nor bin 
relicucd with new ſupplies from time to time from 
Denmarke,by which meancs they came now and then 
£0 get the poſſeſſion of one Prouince, and now and 
then of another : and in fine (though long it laſted 
not) the domination ouer th: wholc Realme, For Ga 
autus the ſecond of that name, King of Deamarke,ha. 
uing gorten by agreement betweene him and our Kin 
Edmund Iroxſyde', to bee (harer with him in the one 
haltc of his Kingdomyet after the ſaid King Edmuna; 
m, dzath, albeic he 1cft his two yong ſonnes Ednmnd and 
;e younger : . 
of theſe was Edward behind him , Canatus vpon the law of grow. 
ond cal- ing-too and becauſe in the couenant berweene him 
1 and King Edmund Ironſ5de no aſſurance was made 
for the ſucceſſion of the ſaid King Edmiwnads children, 
tooke vpon him the poſſefſion of the whole Realme; 
And therevnroas ſome of the Chroniclers affirme,he 
1o,Stow, Alſo obtained Scotland; and had moreouer the King: 
domes of Swedewand Norway , ſfoas hee was King of 
King Canurus fhue Kingdomes2and conſequently the greateſt King 
the Danethe (51 take it) that cuer Exy/and had,and prooved in the 
greareſt King FP 
thateuer Eng- end a v:ry notable and-good Chriſtian Prince, 
land had. Next aftcr him ſuccceded inthe Rea!me of Es. 
e/and,his llegitimateſonne Harold, ſurnamed Hare 
foot,, howbeir Harai-Canuus his brother and thele- 
gitamate ſonne of their Father, gat in his lite time the 
poſſeſſion ot the fouth-parte of England, and after 
his death the kingly goucrament of the whole : By 
tne 


_ 
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thetimes of the raignes of theſe three Daniſh Kin gs 
being al added together, do not amount vnto avouc 
twentic and ſcauen yeares in the whole. 

The line and ſucceſſion of the Engliſh Kings for 
that time becing thus interrupted, ar the end ct c):; 
aforeſayd yeares it began againe vnder king Eawa:s 
(for his great pietic attcr his death called S. Edward 
the confeſſor ) who was Brothcr by the Fatherſide 
ynto King Edmend ihe laſt Engliſh King that raigned 
next before Canute & by his mother being the fecod 
wite vnto his Father King Ethelred, he was Brother 
vnto Hards-Canutus the laſt Daniſh King, by whom 
before his death he was ſent for out of Normanatre. 

And it is to be noted that albcir ſundry troops 
of Danes did enter the realme at their ſundry in- 
uaſions, yet were they ſtill ſo ſpentand conſumed by 
war that rhey wanted time of peace and repoſe fo 
to ſetle and plant themſclues as that their poſteritic 
might there multiplie and make an enduring habira- 
tion, which in the little repoſe they had inthe onely 
twentie and ſeauen yeares wherein their three Kings 
raigned, they could not do. For as preſertly before 
the beginning of that repoſe, King Ethelred the father 
ot King Edmund 1renfide (becing reſtored againe to 
his Kingdome from whenee by the Danes hee was 
forced to fly, and to liue for a while in exile in Noy- 
mandie) (hewed ſuch crueltic vpon the Danes that 


Edmund 
[[00)y 4G, 


Danes 


deſtroyed. 


hee found remaining in Ergland ( in reuenge of the 10, Srow. 


wrong hee had by that Nation fuſtained ) that hee 
ſpared neither man nor woman, young or old;ſo im- 
mediately vpon the death of Hard/-Canatus the laſt 
of their three Kings, it was agreed vpon and decreed 
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by the chiefe Lords & Nobles of theRealme thatno 
Dane from thence foorth ſhould any more raigne 
oucr them,and that al the Daniſh ſoldiers in any cir 
or caſtle in garriſon ſhould be expelled and Baniſhed 
the realme,or as ſome write, thould bee ſlaine. 
Now whereas King Edmund lronfide left two 
Sonnes; of whom mention is made before , thoſe 
were both ſent by King Canutus into Sweden , Ed. 
mund the elder of them dicd in exile withour iſſue, 
Edward the yonger {urnamed for his long abſence 
ont of th: rcalme, the Outlaw, Married with CAHyatha, 
daughter vato the Emperor Hepry the third, and hee 
was now by this pious King Edward, fent for home 
into Eng/znpd , where with his wite and three chil. 
dren Eagard , Margaret and Chriſtian becing arriued, 
he (hortly aftcr died , but the King ſoone vpon the 
dearth of the Father declared rh: Sonne his great 
Nephew his heire vntothe Kingdome, and gaue him 
the ſurname of Bheling , foas hee was called Edgar 
Etheltng , which is aſmuch ro ſay , as The Noble Ea- 
gar .Howbcit after the Death of this Saintly King E4- 
ward the crowne neuer came vnto him, for Harsld 
the eldeſt Sonne of Eatle Godwzn , hauing gotten the 
good will and promiſe of fidelitie of the Nobles, ob- 
tamed the ſame, and forthe Kingdome of Eng/and, 
recompenced Prince Eagar with th: Earledome of 
Oxford : but as Harold had thus by fraud obtained 
tbe regal Scepter,ſo was he ſoone after by forceſeuen 
inthe tirſt and laſt yeare of his reigne) bercaued at 
once both of that and of his lite,i1 the battaile fough- 
ten betweene him and Y/:am, Duke of Normanate, 
necre vnto Haſtings in Suj/ex ; in the moneth of 
Ottober 
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0Fober in the years of our Lord 1066. 

And here by this occaſion aml1 now brought ro 
ſpeake of the comming in of the Normanes( a people 
ſometimes all one with the Danes) and for a while 
toforbeare to te]l what became of Prince Edgar and 
his two ſiſters. But yet before I come to the comming 
of the Normanes tnto our countric, 1t 1s not imper- 
tinent that I firſt ſpeake more anciently of the fayd 
nation, 


This people as beforeT haue ſayd of the Danes, are 


not otherwiſe to bee accompred of then moſte an- ygrmanes 
ciently to hauec bin of the Germain Nation, Their ha- from whence 


bitation was in Norway, fo called for rhe Northern 
ſituation there of, and themſelues Northmen , now 
vulgarly Normanes vppon like reaſon, Their ancient 
country becaulc it is rockey and mountanous as well 
as cold, is more ſterill and vnfruitetull chen cicher 
Denmarke or Swedew ; but themſelues a people very 
ſtrong and hardy,and the rather for not beeing weak- 
ned with delicacies. 

In proceſſe ot time, whether it were though the 
terrilitie of their country, or that they weremoued 
through their owne courage and hardines , or rather 


occaſioned by both , they tooke themſelues firſt to Normanes 
rob vp9n the ſea coaſtes of the Netherlands, England be to rob by 
and France, ſometimesalone & ſometimes contoyned = 


with the Danes, Afterward about the yeare of our 
Lord 830. in the raigne of the Emperor Lodowicwus 
Pi , they boldly put themſclues a land in the Ne- 


therlandes , and ſpoyled and ranſacked the countrie, France. 


but in Pirardienecre vnto S. Omers, beeing encoun- 
[red by the countrie forces gathered rogather againſt 
X 3 them 
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them, they receaued a great ouerthrow;howbeit ſur 
ceaſed not for all that from the like courſes, for with 
invery few yeares after, they made ſundry ſuch in 
curſions both in the Netherlands and France , ran 
ſacking and ſpoiling in all plabes were they could, 
burning townes and Citics, and not ſparing amor 
orhers to firethe Citie of Parzs it ſelke, Howbeit all 
theſe were but incurſions of this barbarous and Pa- 
gan people, who forall this neuer came to ſetle them. 
{clues in any parte of France vntill ſuch time as H. 
ding who was deſcended of the blood royall of wor. 
wap , after many outrages by him committed in the 
realme of Fraxce, in fine did there reccaue the Chi. 
ſtian Faith, and had giuen vato him by Carolus Cal. 
«us Emperor and King of Fraxce, the country about 
Chartres, for the * retreat and dwelling place of him 
and his people; who with him were now become 
Chriſtians. 

Another terrible voyage was made by the Nor- 
manes into Frazce abour the yeare ofonr Lord 889 
at ſuch time as Zewis and Carloman the two ſon- 
nes of Lodowicas Balbys , had gotten the ſoueraigne 
ſepter. This voyage was made by the two Norman 
Princes Godefrid and Sigeſfrid, who left no corner 
in Gal/za Belgica, that felt not the rage of their 
crueltie but in fine they were appcaſed by Char/es the 
Groſſe , who to that end gauc his neece Gz/dato one 
of theſe Norman Princes in Mariage , but this peacc 
laſted not long,becauſediſloyally the prince Godfrid 
was flaine, alter whoſe death inſued the ruine of 
many Cities, and Jaſtly ro pacific the Normans there 
was giuen vnto them ſome parte of the province of 
Newfria: 
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Newſiria : and this hapned ſome ſpace of time be- 


fore Rollo the Norman came into Frarce. 

This Ro{/o was a Prince of great birth , but ofa 
greater ſpirit, becing with his brother reuolted 
trom the obedience of Harold the ſixt of that name, 
King of Denmarke , whoaifo commanded ouer Nor- 
41, and having againſt him loſt abatraile and there- 
in his brother , departed with his troops confiſting 
of Norwegians and Danes out of the countrey, in 
hope elſe where to finde better fortune, His firſt ar- 
tiva'l was in Ergland, where as Cranmzin laith, vpon 
z certaine dreame Which hee had , he made an agree- 
nent with King eMthe/fane, and in friendly manner 
departed-ti c Realme. Our Chroniclers fay that this 
agrecment was made betweene him and King Alfrid; 
and ſp rather take it to haue bin, Vpon this agree- 
ment hee paſſed ouer into Zea/axd, and foto Holland 
and Frieſlind, and comming about through Brabare 
and Flanders entred into Picardre, and fo paſled 


Rollo fk 


came 1nTo 


England. 


Great cruelltis 


thence vnto other prouinces in Frapxce, taking the ci- of the Nor- 


ties of Roan, Bayeux, Ewrenx , and other rownes; not 
without making a pitifull flaughter of the Chriſtian 
inhabitants , ſo as theFrenchmen had great reaſon ro 
dde as they did,into their Latinies,the prayer. 
A Furore Normanorum, libera nos Domine- 

To be bricte,this pagan ſeptentrional Captaine was 
the ſpace of thirreene yeares aſfliting wichout ccaſe 
thoſe partes of *rawee, fometimes defeated, and fom- 
times againe defeating great numbers of Chriſtians, 
yntil! ſuch rime as vpon a final] agreement hee re- 
ccaued baptiſme , and was called Robert, To whom 
was then giuen the beſt parte of Newſftria; _— 
that 
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that time waftc and deſolate, becauſe of the incur. 
fion which the Normanes and Danes before had 
madc. And of theſe new inhabitants thereof, becing 
menotthe North in regard of their country of Nor. 
way, it trooke the name of Northmanaie , otherwil: 
Normanaic. 

This Rs//o now named Robert, was inuecſted into 


Robert fuſt 


Duke ot N#r- the Duchic of N 9rmanaie by Charles the ſimple King 
wana) of tus of France, in the yeare of our Lord 912. Hee maried 


rage. 


with Poupa the daughter of Berenger Earle of Be/sine 
and Beawvoyſe, of whom hee had a ſonne called 
w:11l;jam, (ome write that hee married afterward with 
the daugher of the ſaid Charles the {imple , by whom 
hee had no iſſue, bur they miſtake the matter, it was 
indcede the other Norman Prince aforenamed that 
maried with the daughter ofa King of France,named 
alſo Charles, of whom mention is likewiſe made 
before. Duke Robert died in the yeare of our Lord 
917.and was buried in our Ladies Church in Reap. 
William Long- william ſurramed Lozg (word,the ſccond Duke 
ſword me fe” of Normandie,ſucceeded his Father, He maticed with 
cond Duke of 3 

Nromazdjy, Sporta the daughter of Herbert Earle of Semis, by 
whom hee had a ſonne called Richard, hee was in 
fine ſlaine by treaſon. 


te Gl Richard the third Duke of Normanaie ſucceeded 


third Duke of 115 Father i/iam, and was commonly called Richard 
Normandy, without-feare. He firft marricd with Agnes the ſiſter 

of Hugh Capet, by whom hee had no iſſue, and after 
Kichard the ſe. hier deceafle he married with Goxor the daughter of a 
cond and forth Dane, by whom hee had diuers children. He died in 


Duke of Nor- tay 
Handy the yeare 980, and was buricd inthe Abbey of Fecam. 


Richard the ſecond of that name.,but fourth Duke 
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of Normandie ſucceeded his Fatther Richard afore- 
named : he married firſt with 7#dzh, filter vnto the 
Earte of B r4taine, 2nd after to Parnla daughter vnto 
Sneyn King of Denmarke and Norway, Hee died in 
the yeare 1026 and was buried at Fecam by his Father, _ 

Richard the thgd of that name and fitt Duke. of Wor- oY _ 
mandie fucceeded his father of thatname the ſecond, Luke of Nor. 
becing borne of his fift wife 7waith,for iby both hee 7929 
had iſſue. This Richard was neuer maricd for ought 
is knowne, howbeit hee left childreu: he died inthe 
yeare 1028, impriſoned as ſome report , by his bro- 
ther Robert, | _ 

Robert ſuccecded his brother , and was the fixt cond,and fix. 
Duke of Normanate , and furaamed the Liberal! , he Puke of Nor. 
died in Afia, intieyeare 1035, and was buried at m—_— 

Nice in Bithinia, Hee was neucr married,onely by his 

concubine called Areletta the daughter of a bourges 

of the towne of Fallase, hee had a fonne called wil- wilian the 
liam, whom hee afterward legitimared, and at his ta. <onquerous. 
king his ioxney into Aſia, made him his hetre, beeing 

then but of che age of nine yeares, 

This young Duke wi#iam, the ſecond of that William thefe- 
name,and ſeauenth Duke of Normanaie,being vnder corny 
tutorſhip, and noc of himſclfc to gouerne the Norwans. 
country or conſcquently to be dreaded , greate quar- 
rels and contentions began among his Nobilitie ; and 
as he grew to riper yeares ſo grew the troubles more 
and more,yea euen into open rebellion and plaine 
boſtillitic againſt himſelte : and that at ſundry'rimes, 
and by fuch as were of his owne blood and kin ; who 
by reaſon of his beeing illigitiwateby birth , preten- 
ded more right to the Dutchy then himſelſe, After 
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fong and ſundry broiles hauing oucrcome and chal. 
tiſed the rebelis,and beeing come vnto alitle repoſe, 
as he was on a time in a parke neere vato Roan, nhauing 
his bow in his hand and ready to ſhoot , a meſſenger 
came vnto him and prinately told him that King E4. 
ward his coulen was dead, and that Haro/da was Kin 
of England, the Dake at this newes remaning a while 
penfiuezat Jaſt gaue his bow to one that ſtood by,and 
went ſpeedily ro Roam; where to ſome of his priuate 
friends hee declared his heauines for the death of 
King Edward , as alſo for the wrong which Harold 
had dunne him, wherevnto one of them replicd 
ſaying no man ought ro bee vexed for ought that 
may be amended , bur leflc for the thing thar cannot 
be remedied; nothing can remedie tie death of King 
Eaward , but remedie may bee found to right the 
wrong done vnto you by Haro/A, if your ſelte pleaſe: 
and thereunto all that were preſent promiſed him all 
their ſeruice and aſſiſtance. the Duke knowing the 
Crowne of Englandtobe more worth then to bee 1:t 
ſliptor the acuenturing for, reſoilued to win it by 
force, ſ<cing by faire meanes hee could not expe it, 
Some kind fperches migit peraduenture haue 
paſſed betwene this King Eaward ( ſurnamed the 
Confleilor) and the Duke, in former time ot their 
great louc and familiaritie, which the Duke might 
interpret and take as a promiſe of becing his heire 
vnto the Kingdome of Exp/and, alwell in regard of 
beeing his kinſman as of the Kings greatly beeing be. 
holding vato him, bur that the ſaid King euer made 
him any abſolute and vnconditonal promile, isalto- 
gether valikely : tor this King beeing A 
cou 
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could not but know how greatly hee ſhould therein 
preiudice his ncereſt kinſman and right hetre, Prince , 
Edward ſurnamed the Outlaw : and wee find that hee lcd the crowng 


ſent for the faide Prince out of Hungarie home into 
England, with intent to make him his heire , where 
beceing arryued and foone after deceaſing,he declared 
(as betore had bin ſaid) his ſonne young Edpard Ethe- 
ling his heice: which hee would neuer haue doone, 
nor neuer have fent for the Father with his children 
to haue come into England, ithee bad ment that the 
Crown ſhou'd haue come vnto the Duke of Norman. 


* d/e, Neither do wee find that the ſaide Duke did take 


exceptions vnto the fauorable proceedings of King 


Edward, with Prince Edward or his ſonne Eagara, 


rowards their aduancement vnto the Crown; as n all 
probabillicic he would hauc done, if hee couid haue 
chalenged King Edwerd with and cleare promiſe to 
the contrary, neither cou!d this Duke when now lee 
purpoſed the enterpriſe , produce the ſaid Kings pro- 
miſc either by writing or witnes. 

And whereas it may ſeeme to ſome that by the 
ſuddaine penſtueneſſe wherein he appeared tobe ſtric- 
ken, vppon the newes of the Kings death, and Harolds 
becing in poſſcſſion of the Kingdome, hee made ſure 
accompt to have had it himſelte,by reaſon of ſome afl- 
ſured promiſe paſt from King Eaward , this of nece(- 
ſitie followeth not, for it often chanceth char ſome 
men conccine no ſmall griefe at the lofle of a litle 
hope of a great bene, 
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Neither did he onely relye vpon this pretended do- o the conque- 
nation of King Edward , but makeing it his firſt and *erzencerprie 
principall cauſc,he added ynto it two cauſes more. 
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The one was, to reuenge the death and cruell 
murther of his Nephew A//rz4, _brother vnto this 
late King Edward, which hee moſt impur'ed vnto 
King Haro//d, 

. The other was, to reuenge the wrong done vnto 
Robert Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who hee ſaid was 
| exiled in the dayes of King Eaward by the meanes of 
| 

| 


tis Ha old, 
Of theſc three cauſes , as rhe firſt was without 
proof, 15 were the ewo later without obligation, no- 
| man bezing to impute blame vnio him, aibcir the 
| Kings brothers deac'1 and the Biſhops wrong, had re. 
| mayncd vnreuenged. And hauing as it wert forgot- 
ten with how many d:'fficulties warres and troubles 
| hee had attained vnto the quiet poſſefſi dn of Nor. 
| munde, wherevnto his right by reaſon of his birth 
| was by others denyed,, yet ſuch was the greatenes of 
his courage and mnde, tharir could not bee con. 
tayned within the limits of this Ducthic, and no leſſe 
diademe could fit his head then the Crowne of Exo- 
land, which hee ſecing to bee poſſeſſed by him to 
whom by deccnt of birth it was not faine, might 
thinkeit moredue vnto himſelfe, and himfelfe more 
worthy thereof, then was he that now hadit , and 
| perhaps remembring 
[| That force and might, 
[ | Doe make a tytl: where there wanteth right. 
He pretumed much vpon that,and the rather for thar 
hee was greatly encowraged and forwarded in the 
matter,by diucrs of his moſt inward friendes. 
The greater parte of the Nobilitie and people very 
vawillingiy heervnto agrced,alleaging that they were 
ſo 
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ſo wearied and impourriſhed by the long eadurance 


of their late inteſtine warres , that neither with their 
bodies they could ſeruc him ,. nor with their purſes 
ayde him : eſpecially vato ſuch an enterpriſe as was 
of noneceſfſity, but contrariwiſe very doubtfuil and: 
hazardous , and that it was of more importance for 
him to looke vnto che well keeping and conferuing 
of his owne countrey againſt his neighbours , then to 
begin a new warre in another land, The Duke whoſe 
head was filled with ambition,fuppoling the relinqui- 
ſhing ot his manifeſted purpoſenor alittle ro touch 
his reputation , ſo much preuailed in » is aſſembles 
ofthe three Eſtates, wiiich conſiſted of the Clergie, 

Nobillictie, and Comons , 
vromiſed tolcrue him , andthe Clergic and People, ,, 


that in fine _ Nobillitic Nobilicie 15 14+ 


cenintF ws 
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to ayde himwith money , according to their ſcuerall a»vcllastor 


abilities ; and ſuch offers as they made, were forth- 
with ſet downe in wryting by a Secretarie there Pre- 
ſent . Odo Biſhop of Bazeux accorded to furaiſh him 
with forty ſhips. The Biſhop of A7ans with thirty,and 
others according toth:cir beneuolent mindes . Then 
began heto deſire aide of the Princes his neighbours, 
as of the Earles of 4nos, Poittou, du Marne, Pomthein, 
Boulongue and others, promiſing to giuc Jand vnto e- 
very of chem in England : if he conquered it, accor- 
ding cothcir qualities, And with his money be leuyed 
ſouldiers. 

He ſolicited Pheljpthe firfi of thac name King of 
France,tor his royall aſſiſtance , prowiſing im that if 
he could obrayne the Rea!me of England , he wouid 
hold it of him. ,bur the ſaid King bearing bim inward- 
ly no great good wil, & having with his counſail con- 
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{uited vppon the rr atter, it was foundno way prof, 
table vato France,to haue a Duke of Normanadre King 
of England, \Fherevpon the King did not onely refuſe 
to ayde him, but ſought to diſlwade him from the en- 
terpriſe, 

Megiſfier fayth, that Balawyn Earle of Flanders re. 
fuſcd to ayde Duke wil/zam his brother in law, to the 
conquelt of Eng/and;bur herein he groſlcly erreth, for 
Duke #:1/zam conquered England in the yeare of our 
Lord 1066. Art which tyme, Ba/awyn the fift of that 
name & ſcuenth Earlc of Flanders (atter the foreſter) 
was aliuc , ard was father-in-law vnto Duke 11/;am, 
who had married with Aſathild his daughter, and he 
gaue vitto him very great aſſiſtance both of men,mo- 
ney and other neceſlartes. 

In confideration whereof the Conquerour after. 
ward gaue vnto him a yearely penſion out of Eng- 
land ot 300, Marks, which hee cnioyed not lorg, for 
hee dyed the very next yeare after the ſaid conqueſk; 
that isto ſay,inthe yeare 1067. as may appeare by the 
inſcription of his rombe, in the great Church of Lyle, 
where according as heappointed he lyeth buried,and 
next after him ſucceeded his ſonne Ba/dwyn, the ſixt 
of that name , who was indeed brother in law vnto 
the Conquerour , but held with him no great Corre- 
ſpondence. 

The Emperour Herry the fourth vnto whom hee 
ailo ſent for ayde,ſent him certaine troups, vnder the 
conduc of a Prince of Germany. 

Alain Fergant Duke of Brita;zgne. The Lord of 
Tew1rs, Thefonne of the Lord Bertram of Dignam, 
Raoul of Gayet, and other Barons and Gentlemen, as 
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vel of Normaudt? as other parts came in great num- 
bers of their owne accord, Some of them required 
wages and good furniture, others demanded but 
their paſſage and to take in recompence of their ſer- 
nice, what rhey could get in Englana, One demaun- 
ded a Caſtle,aothera Towne, and lome contented 
themſclues with the promiſe of hauinz ſome goodly 
Lady or Gentle-woman in mariage, and vnto there- 
ueſts of euery 07e of them the Duke accorded, 

H-e ſent by the counſell ofthis Barons an Ambaſ. 
fdor vnto Pope A/exander the ſecond, declaring the 
cauſes and reaſons of this, his intended warre againſt 
him that was an viurper and no la viul Prince, Pro- 
miſing due obedience for the Realme of Emgland 
vatotheſca Apoſtolike, it God gaue hin 
conqu-re ir, When the Pope with the Cardinals had 
conſidered of the matter, the Pope ſent him a very 
auourable anſwere , and withall a banner of the 
Church, with a ring of gold having ariche ſtone 
thercin,asalſo a relicke of $, Peter, The Duke hauing 
recetued the Popes anſwer, together with thele gifts, 
hce was maruailus glad, and cauſed his ſhipping to 


179 


hee made in a readineſ at S.7/a/eries , where within Some write 
a while after hee embarked his forces an a!l neceſlaric worn the Doke 


ad 895.ſhips, 


prouifion z arid hauing attended conuenient wind, pers (ay,z08 


croſſed the ſeas and landed at Percy, neere vnto 
Haſtings in Suſſex , 
of our Lord 1066. 
Tie firſt that were diſembarked wexe his archers; 
then the other ſouldierszthen was ſer on ſhore the ba 
gage, Horſe, and Municon , and laſt of al landed the 


Carpenters, Maſons and othcr artificers, As the Duke 
himſelte 


the 28.of September 1n the yeare Place andtime 
of the conque- 


rors landing. 


"ad, 


An Aftto- 


PNOner 
arowned, 
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himſclfe tepped out of a bote to go a ſhore,one of his 
feet flipped ſo 45 hee was faine to light wich both 
his handes-vpon the ground , which ſome beholding 
rooke for malum Omeo , but himſeltc interpreted it to 
Honifiehis taking poſſeſſion of the country,Dinner 
beetng prepared the Duke cauſed diners of his 
friends ro dine with him, and chancing to takke of 
an Aſttonomer which at S. FYeleris had aſſured him 
that Herold would neuer withſtand him , but ſubmit 
himſelfe vnto him and yeiled him faith and homage; 
willed now that the ſaid Aſtronomer ſhold be brought 
vato him for hee had cauſed him to embarke for the 
voyage, butt was told him that the ſhip whercin 
the ſayd Aſtronomer was , was caſt away at ſea, and 
hee there-withall was drowned ; whereunto the 
Duke ineffe@ repiyed , that that man was not wiſe 
wiſe that had more regard vnto the good or ill for- 


- tune of another, then voto his owne. I am now(quorh 


hee ) thankes bee to God come ouer,l knaw not how 
the reſt wi!l ſucceed. After dinner hee aſſembled his 
counſell, by the whichit was ordained that all the 
ſhippes ſhould be pierced and ſuncke,to the end that 
all hope of flying back , might be taken away, This 
accordingly performed three conuenient places 
were choſen out, where three Caſtles of wood, 
which had bin made and framed in Normanate, and 
were with them brought oucr , ſhould be ſet in frame 
againe , made vp and furniſhed with viQualles ang 
other prouiſion, hauing men to gard them to theend 


that incaſe of neceſſitie they might ſerue tor places 


of retreat. The Duke then entering a little farther into 
the cotitry,gaue commandeme:t that nothing ſhould 
bee 


. 
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bee taken from the people , nor any violence offred 
them, ſaying that it was rcafon hee ſhould preſerue 
that which ſhould bee his owne. 

What number of men the Duke in all brought 
with him is not mentioned in diuers oft our Chroni- 
cles, nor yet in the French;but ſaone vpon the Dukes 
landing King Harold was aduertifed that the number 
of veſſels wherewith the Duke arrived was about 
$0e. and the number of men abouc 40. thowlſland, 
howbeit the number both of men and ſhips are nor 
chought to hauebin halfc ſomany. The ſaid King Har- 
old was then inthe North,againſt another ſort of Nor- 
manes, for they were peop'e of Norway, of which 
nation and countrey theſe that now came out of 
Fraxce were ſomtimes deſcended, as formerly hath 


ben ſhewed. And ſome authors do ſeeme to be of gpi- Crantizius, 


nion that it was a plot Jayd betweene the King of 
Nornay and the Duke of Nermanaze , that both 
about one time ſhould ſet vypon Exg/and. Howſocuer 
it were, cerraine it is that againſt both of them King 
Harald had not like fortune, for in the North parte 
of Englend the Norwegians or Normanes were ouer- 
throwne, and there King Harald Harfarger with his 
brother Toffo were flaine in battaile(which as Megiſier 
the Norman writeth, was fought the ſcuenth of Ofo- 


ber inthe yearc of our Lord 1066.) But inthe ſouth Wonderful 


wherevnto King Hara/d haſting , becing both we- ermorty 


ried and bloodie( for that it ſcemerh to haue bin but 
ſeuen dayes after the other aforeſaid battail ) encoun- 
tring with Duke #47am and the Normanes of 
France , hisforces were ouer throwne and himſelfe 


{laine. 
Z To 
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Or 

To deſctibe this baraile at large I could bee very | 11; 

willing , but becauſe it is related by ſundry of our | 
Chroniclers,and not greatly m_—_ vnto the {cop of | {(« 

He married the gry purpoſe, I ſhall heere thercof need to fay the lefle, ot! 
26 of vepem- | This great ViRtory becing obrained by Duke | þ,, 
" William, the 14. day of Oftober in the aforeſaid yeare NP ye 

of our Lord 1066. and within ſeauentcene dayes of Þ gr. 

his arryuall in Exg/and; heefoe proſecuted his good tO 

fortune that on Chriſtmas day next enſuing, hee gat | 

the crowne of Exg/ard vpon his owne head. Trae it is Ki 

that ſoone vpon the ouerthrow of King Harald, the de 

Realme with the citizens of London , would haue fct Eq 


vP the yong Prince Edgar Etheling , and giuen a new th 
battaile vnto the Norman Duke, bur differences and 


{agrec dooi 
"ROE diſagreements (the vndooing of important actions) Fr 


with his Giftcrs Þeeing, the let, Prince Edgar with his mother and qu 
reraire, ruo divers of the Engliſh Nobillitic and gentry retyred 

Scotland, into Srotlend, whereot I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeake ne 

More anon, m 

King {jam hauing thus obtained the Crowne ke 

did according to his promiſe reward ſuch of the lik 

Clergic, Noblemen Gentlemen and Officers as came | þ, 

with him ; diſtributing among them the Biſhoprikes || («. 

The memory Earldomes, Baronies, Lordſhips, Gouernements,and a 


eflerow,  Offices,Q&c. at h1is pleaſure, diſpoſſeſſing and thruſting | 
out a greate number of Engliſhmen from their ancient 


poſſeffion ; as well as out of their places of awthoritie Pt 
and offices. By which great violence, ſudaine & lamen- di 
table deſolation , it may well haue come to paſſe that ſe 
many beeing anciently ofthe races & deſcent of many 
worthy families, yea cuen of Princes, haue finnce be- ſc 
come poore ww and peſants, And had it not bin (þ 

that 

_ . 
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that the Conqueror knew not els how to gratifie, and 
reward his principal frinds and fo:lowers, and ſo of 
neceflitie was enforced vnto this courſe, hee had 
otherwiſe had very litle reaſon with ſuch rigour to 
haue delt with theEng!ih Nation;b:cauſe no Nation 
would or could haue doone |cff: then withſtand a 
ſtranger , when they know him to haue no more title 
to there ct owne then had hee : neither could they do 
other beeing vnder e'1e comaund and ſubicRion of 
King Hara/d, But in decd as this plague was moſt 
deferued by ſuck of the Nobilitic as rereQting Prince 
Eagar the lawfull heire ro the crowne, did vniuſtly 
thereunto advance King Hera/d, fo did itmoſt fall 
vpon them, for thar rhcir liues beeing loſt wich the- 
faid King in battail,cheir lands were giuenby the con. 
querorto recompence their paines that killed them, 
The ſmarte in ſome ſorte or other was ina man- 
ner yl , butas the moſt appeering markes are 
moſt aimed at, ſuch as had the good fortune to 
keep or compole for their owne liucly-hoods were in 


likelyhood men of the mcaneſt liuings , ſuch as per- Some Engliſh. 
haps thy prowd conquerors tooke {corne to bee re- Mars " 
compenced witha!!, and oftheſe ſome hecr andthere their lands at 


in diners parts of che realme , became out of this ge= the Conqueſt, 


nerall miſ-rule to bee excepted. 


Allo Noble Kent , to thecuerlafting houor of that of ©** 


prouince betore all others of Eng/zna, rclolute'y ſtan- 
ding wit h the Conqueror vpon termes of reaſon, re- 
ſerued vnto it ſelfe both lands and liberties. 

The Normans begining now to ſcat them- 
ſclues in Engliſhmenes liuings, in all the other 


ſhiercs oftherealme , and no hope remayning of the 
Z 2 aduancement 
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aduancement of Prince Edgar to the Engliſh crownd, 
ſuch of the Engliſh Nobilitie as where with the ſayd 
Or abourthar Prince in the North, and ſo many others as could not 
Lime. for the time endure the inſolencics of the Nor. 
manes, withdrew themſelues with him , his Mothet 
and his two ſiſteres Afargaret and Chriftian, into Scot- 
land,whcreof King Malcolme the third of that name, 
they were honorably reccaned. VVith the Ladie 
Margaret the elder of theſe two ſiſters , the ſaid King 
married;and as himſelfe was a moſt Noble Prince, {0 
was hee Bleſſed in his Marriage with this Noble Prin- 
ceſſe, who inher life time was ſo full of vertue and 
piety, thar afterher death ſhee obtained the Name 
and reputation of a S4imt. 
As now the Fngliſh court by reaſon of the 
aboundance of Normans therein, became moſt to 
ſpeake French ; ſo the Scotiſh court becauſe of the 
Queeneand the many Engliſh that came with her, 
Engliſh firft began to ſpeak Engliſh; the which language ir ſhould 
by 0 bee ſeem King 24alcoelmhimſelfe had before that learned; 
Scotland, and now by reaſon of his Queene did the more effe & 
ir. But the Engliſh toung in fine preuailed more in 
Scoiland, then the French did in Emg/and,for Engliſh 
became the language of all the ſouth parte of Scor- 
land , the lriſh before that hauing bin the generall 
language of that whole country , ſince remaining 
onely in the North , where by reafon of the altera- 
tion thereof in the ſouth partes,the vulgar Hlianders 
began to call their ſouthren countrimen by the 
name of Engliſhmen , and that parte of Scor/awd b 
the name of Exmg/and. On the otherfide, the French 
roung in Eng/and became not any where to - 
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the people Languages, only it leſt in our Engliſh 
tongue amixture of diuers French woords, 


Moreouer many of the Engliſh Nobillitie and war He 


Gentry that now came into Scor/and,were by the be. Planted and. 


preferred in 


neuolence of the King fo preferred in one condition © 


or other , that they there ſetling themſclues, their of- 
ſpring hath ſince ſpred it ſeHe into ſundry very Noble 
families,which are yet vnto this day there remayning, 
and by their ſurnames to be deſcerned. And whereas 
the Scotiſh Getlemen were not then ſurnamed aſter 
their proper Sigmiories , Lordſhips or places which 
they poſlefſed , but after the old manner of 7reland, 
each with the name of his Father, and the addition 
of Mae, which ſignificth @onne , now imitating the Change of fur. 
Engliſh manner they changed that cuſtome , and be- names in Scors 
gan toſurname themſelues after ſuch places as they ***: 
properly poſleſſed, 

Prince Eagay afterward embracing the friendſhip 
of the Conqueror came into Exy/id, and from thence 
in employment aud charge in warr went into lte/ze, 
but in fine dicd without iflue, Chrif5an his younger 
ſiſter became a Nunre and died an menafticall life in 
the Abbie of Remfſey. But by Queene Afargeret King 
Malcolme had eight children , fixſonnes and wo 
daughters, theelder of which whoſe name was 2a- 
thild, was afterward maried vnto Henry ſonne vnto \4achila the 
william the Conqueror, and the firſt King of England dwwghter of 
of that name , and ſoby her was the Engliſh blood — 
royal brought in againe, to thecnioying of the Eng- withthe ſonne 
liſh crowne. of the Con. | 

But whereas for the time, eſpctialy in the begin. TT 

ning of the Conquerors raigne, when the Normanes 


| 
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Ergliſhwen 
contemptibly 
vied by the 
Normancs, 
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( as menin proſperitic are wount to do)began to for. 
get thewſelues, yetro grow fo infolent , in theit 
eltecm of our nation that it ſeemed almoſt a reproach 
tobe called an Engliſhmi,inſomuch as it made ſome 
ofthe morelight conceited of the Engliſh to ſeck 
to better their eſteeme by imicating the Normanes, 
both in apprel and language,which among the grauer 
ſorte bred the prouerbe,that /ack would be agent-leman 
if hee could ſpeek French, Yet by ihe expcricnce of ; 
ietle time, the Normanes were taught to carric 4 
more honorable opininon of the Engliſh, for impoſſt- 
ble was it that ſuch contemptible viage could latt any 
loager, then vntil the ſm.rtc of the rod of hardeſt 
fortune was but a lictle aſwaged. And the Conqueror 
after hee was once ſetled had no reaſon by (till de- 


| PR the Engliſh to prouoke them to breake all 


ounds et obedience, conſidering what ticle Kin 
Aakolem ofScotland inthe right of his wife had 
vato the Engliſh crowne,as alſo thefeare of inuafions 
of the Danes, from the which hee found hee was 
notfree.Nor yet out of danger of rebilions inhis 
owne country of Nermandze , whereof hee formerly 
had had eperience. Whercfore the Engliſh ſoone 


Abczining of began to grow incredit, and vnder this Couque- 


—m————_ ror himſelf: ro haue employmeats, charges, cap- 


ta nſhipsand officcs, and on doubt to begin by lirele 
and little to poſſcſſe liberties, lands and liuings.Yea 
the children borne in Empl/avd, of ſuch Normans as 
there had ſcared themſelucs, rei-ted the name of 
Normancs and were accompred and called En- 
gliſhmen , and ſpake the Engliſh toung : wherein a 
man may ſay that they alred not themlclucs, re- 
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turned againe vnt o themſeines, forthe Normanes 
when firft they came into Frazce , during the time of 


Rollo or Robert the firſt Duke of N ormandie of that Normanes 


race,did ail ſpeake their own ancient language, which 


the Danes alſo ſpake : and inthe time from the end of 
the ag ofthe ſaid Robert (it ſo ſoone they began to 
[caue their language)vnto thetime of their comming 
into England, which contayned but about one hun- 
dceth and filtie yeares, they loſt theis owne ancient 
language and learned the toung which the French- 
men then ſpake z moreouer in that ſpace they alſo had 
(according to the French manner) appropriated vnto 
themſelues the ſurnames of ſuch Lordſhipes , places 
ſigniorics as in Normendie they poſlefſed, 

The which ſurnames they brought with them 
into Expland , were they continued in fuch ta- 
milies RR , asthere then ſerled themſelues. 

The Raigne of the Conqueror laſted abour ewentic 
yeares , howbeit in little rime of quietneſſe cicher in 
England or Normandie. In England by reaſon of the 
inuaſions ſom:times of the Danes, ſomcrime ofthe 
Scots, and ſometime by the Engliſh peoples refiſting 
his tyranniſing Normanes, In Normandje by rcaſon 
of appeaſing rebellions, beſides ſome beckeringthat he 
had with rhe French. Nether did he reſide in E- 
y/and thoſe 20. yeares continually , but was ſome 
times abſent in Normanaie a long whyle together, 
where he laftly dyed z as did his wite before him z and 
was buricd (as (hee alſo was) in the Abbay of S. $:e- 
phewin Cane, which himfeltc had foundgd, 

In whoſe tombe when by the Biſhop of Bayowr, 
ic 


omtime ſpak®© 


-" 


ineffet was all ouc with onr old Engliſh toung ; as to the © 


I'paph of the 


Conqueror. Anudalter vicu, fortiter ebtingit, 
Et Cenomenſes virtwts coercurt enſes, 
Imperygq, ſms legibua applicuit, 
Rex magnuu parua iacet bee Gwillelmnsd in vu : 
Sufficit 5 magns parua down domins, 
Ter ſaptens gradibus ſe voluerat atque dudobus, 
Virgins in gremio Phabus & hic obgt. 
Engliſhed thus, 
The Latine Fee that the ſiurdy Normanes rul'd, and ener Engliſh raign'd, 
_ barhſer 4d ftoutly wonne , and frongly kept, what ſo hee bad obtayn'd, 
icedor  Anddidthe ſwords of thoſe of Maius, by force bring under awe, 
Engliſh, eAnd made them under bit command, line [whit to bus law; 
Thu great Kung Wilbam lieth beere, entoows din little grane, 
So great a Lord; ſo ſmail a bowſe ſufficeth him to bane , 
When Phabus im the wirgines lap, bis circled conrſe apply'd, 
And twentie-three degrees badpaſt, en'n at that time he di d. 
Afterward inthe yeare of our Lord 1562, certaine 
French Soldiers beeing cenſorted with ſome En- 
gliſh, that vnder the condu& of the Cheſti/ion tooke 
the cittie of Cawe,& there fell to ſpoiling of Churches; 
The Conque- did breake downe and deface the monumente of this 
rers vones King, taking toorthand throwing away his bones. 
hs nmbe Vnto this deceaſed Conqueror ſ{uccceded next in 
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it was opened, in the yeare of our Lord 1542. there 
was found a gilded plate of braſſe, whercon was en- 
grauen this Epitaphe. 

Out rexit rigidos N orth » anos atque Britannos, 


the Kingdome of Emg/and, his ſonne william Rufw, 
ſocalled for the rednes of the colour of his hairc, 
whoſe raigne endured about thirtecne yeares : and he 
dying withous iſſue, Hexry his brother. the yonger 
ſonne of the aforefaid Conqueror , ſucceeded him- 
This 


there 
as en- 


- 
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This Prince was borne in Ezg/ard, and ſpake the En- 
gliſh rongue,and was the laſt of the Conquerors iflue Wiz 
male that there raigned,he marricd as betore harh bin a os. 
noted, with Mathildthe daughter of Queene Afarga- endedin_— 
ret wite vnto AMalcolme King of Jrotland, which a4ay. 9 lonnes, 
4xret was elder fitter vito Edgar Ethelind , daughter » FL 
vnto Edward the outlaw, and grand-child vmto King 
Edmand Ironſide. 
This King as is aforeſayd, beeing borne in England, 
and the Queene of Englith blood royal,was occaſion 
that the depreſſed Engliſh nation was raiſed againe 
vnto honor and credit:and the Narmanes refiding 
in Englar4,that but alittle beforc held the name of an 
Engiuſhman reproachfull , muſt now be contented 
thac theirrace and poſtericie there planted , ſhould i” 
wholy relinqtiſh the name or Normans, and become te ed 
Engliſh both in name and nation. And Lhaue ſeene 
in Normandte it ſelfe , the inſcription or Epitaphes, 
ypon the toombs of honorable perſons there buried 
ſome few yeares after ( who perhaps were borne in 
England) written in the Engliſhtongue (which they 
ſo much before contemned) and not in French, And 
as the Normanes beeing ficlt ſeated in Newſtria in 
Fraxce , did there by little and lirtle become French, 
and ſo were ca'led as well as Normans, as wee may 
perceine by the ſtile of the Conqueros mandates 
when hee was in England, which commonly began; 
To all his French & Engliſh people. So in like manner 
( the lefſer parte alwaycs ycilding ro the greater )ſu-h 
of theſe Normanes as came to plant themſelues 
in England did there grow to the name of Engliſh- 


men,yea and that with the veter lofle and relinquiſh- 
Aa mens 
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quiſkhment of the names of Normans ; as in France 
they neuer did. And by this occafion of the Normans 
becomming Engliſh the great heart-burning that 
elſe might haue remained between them andthe Eng- 
liſh for the Conquering of the countrie was taken 


away, and ſo laſted notas jt is knowne ro haue done 


berwcene the Britains otherwile called welſhmen,and 
our Saxon anceſtors:and berweene tlie Danes and the 
faid Saxons. And albeit it plcaſed God tor the chalitice 
Normanes in ment of the Engliſh people to permit the Normancs 
Englandvery to haucthe viRorie in the battaile in Sſ/ex, yer were 
ew 1n reſpec , | _— k 
ofthe Englich, £REy but a handful inregard of the whoie Engliſh peo- 
| ple which by the continuance of diners ages and de\- 
cents were become the vniuert1a'l inhabitants ouer all 
the land, and in that battail the number of the Nor- 
manes was diminifhed by ſix thouſand , beſides 
thoſe that where drowned:alveit the loſe of Engliſh- 
men was in the ſaid batraile far greater. 

Moreouer of the threegr foure hundreth Gentle- 
men, that came in with the Conqueror whole ſur- 
namesarc regiſtred, in the cattalogue of Battaite Ab- 
bey , hauing had for the moſt parts lands giuen vnto 
them in England, yetitis not to be thought thar all 
of them continuedthere to the planting of ſomany 
families, for that( as like cnough it is) ſome were 
more willing ro make monie of their lands and re- 
eurne therewith to lue in their owne countrey of 
N 9rmandie , as vnto the place moſt naturall vnto 
them.Others might dye without ifſuc : and the iſſues 
of ſome others row and then take end in monaſte- 
ries, a thing in thoſe ages vſuall. And thus by one 
meanes or other may they haue bin ſo much worne 


away 
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away and diminiſhed , thar I thinke the one halfe of The matt paree 
them: it it were obſcrued (as by their ſurnames it beſt 9fthegende- 

might bee ( would not bee found tohaue remayned _ Jes 
two ages after, and ſcarce the one quarter of them to thed. 


bec remayning at this preſent. | 
And as for the common ſouldiers , we are not to 
thinke that many of them conld in England ſettle 
thcmſciues and matrie , the Conqueror hauing con- 
tinually imployment for ſuch kinde of men in his 
warres and garriſons both in Emg/and and in Nor- 
manaie, And in Normandie vpon ſuch occaſions hee 
carryed many of them backe againe, and for likecaufe 
he tranſported thether ſundry rroups alſo of Engliſh. 
Thus hane I made it plainly appeare (for that ſome 
haue inconſiderately. belicued the contrary) that the 
maine corpes and body of the Realme ,, notwithſtan- 
ding.the Norman conqueſt and- the former inuafions 
ofthe Danes , hath ſtill conſiſted of the ancient En- 
glifh-Saxon people, wherein euen vnto this day it 
doth yet confilt. And heere vnto accordeth the name 
of Saiffon , which: the welſh and Iriſh nations haue 
continued: ro call vs by ,, notwithſtanding the irrup- 
tions of the Dancs and the Normancs. 


And whereas ſome doecall vs a mixed nation by Englithwen' 
reaſon of theſe Danes and Normanes: comming in 2: {uch a mix=" 


among vs, I anſwwere (as formerly I haue noted) that 
the Danes and the Norman es were once ,one farne 
people withthe Germans,as were alſo the Saxons;and 
wee not to bee accompred mixed by hauing onely 
ſome ſuch ioyned vnto'vs againe,as ſometime had on 
fame language and one ſame originall with vs.. 


&as-7 OF: 


f 


| . 


OF THE GREAT |» 
ANTIQVITIEOF OVR | oy 


ANTIENT ENGLISH TONGVE: = 


and of the proprietic, worthynes and am- it r 
plivude thereof. With an explanation 


mediately cauſed at the Towre of Babe/,and cuer fince 
therein continued euen vnto this day , beeing daylic 
withvsinvſe, as alſo with others whole Language 
hath dependance on the fai&topgue.lt is this, when ic 


hapneth 


mu 

of ſundry our moſt anticnt En- wh 

gliſh words. fac 

The ſeauenth (hater. = 

S&Þ AS v & ancient Engliſh-Saxon language » 

S? cobe accompred the Teutonic tongue, de 

\ IP and albeit wee haue in latter ages 1s, 

© mixed it with many borrowed words, th 

4 eſpetially out of the Latin and French; Ti 

on yetremainech the Teutonic vnto this in 

tet day the grownd of our ſpeech, for no ather offpring at 

our Erglih is Bath our language originally had then thar. la 

the Teuronic This language vndoutedly is that which at the 2 

"i 0B'® cotufionof Babel the Teutonic people/thoſe I meane b 
that were conduged by Tuiſco ) did ſpeake. And 

as the people tooke their vame after their conductor, h 

Yo the language conſequently tooke name of the P 

people. t 

That this language is indeede fo ancient , is (be- £ 

ſides that no antiquirie can tell any other beginning < 

thereof)prooued by a tradition in the ſaid tongue im- 

| 
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hapneth that any one chanceth to ſpeake confuſedly 
or —_— withour ſence or from the purpoſe, wee 
ſay vnto 


m what Bable PAN or by miſpronountia- un 
tion. what bable you? which becing by our firſtance- a, 


nore of the 
{t greate 


Kjuit c of 


ſtors brought ;n vie,vpon the ſaid contuſion, while yet ovrlaagu. ge. 


it remayned among them freſh in memory, was as 
much among hem: to ſay ,-as what confuſe. you, or 
what doe you imitating them of ſuch a plate where 
fuch confuſion was 2 Aud whereas I ſaid that this tra- 
ditionremaineth ſtill in ſuch languages as deperd on 
the Teutonic toung, ſome may obie@ that-the word 
Bable, is alſo found in the moderne Fretich, which 
depended on the Latine:I amnot ignorant thatſo jt 
is, but I haue (hewed in the foregoing Chapter, that 
the true and anciente French language was alſo the 
Teutonic-tongue,and that therof there yer remaineth 
inthe tow named French, many Teutonio words, 
as the relikes of their firſt oldeſt and righe French 
language, and among the reſt,the words Babel and 
Babelard, and'iri the ſame ſencethat rhe Teurovic 
hath it. | CU OBI. {1 


This our ancient language confiſted moſt at the Ovr language 
firſt of words of monofillable , cach hauing his owne atche & & noft 
proper fignification , as by inftina of Godard nature * =v2-lilables 


they firſt were received and vnderſtood , but heereof 
grew this benefic, that by apt ioyning together of two 
or three of theſe words of one fillable,, new wordes 
of more diuerſicic of {ence and fignification were (ti 
made and compoſed, according asthe vie of them for 
the more full and perte& exprefiing ot the compolers 
meanings did require. By which meanes it grew vnto 
tharticopiouſnes and perfeRion, that diuers beeing 
Aa 3 very 


Becanuihis 
yaragdox. 
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very well learned in other tongues, haue much admy 
red this, when they haue not bin ableto finde any 
one vſuall word an.any Language,torthe which they 
couldnor giue the like in this, in theſamevery true 
nature and fence. 

Among others that haue had great ſpeculation 
heerein, X4rnes —_— Becanus, a man very learned 
and phiſitian vnto the T.ady Mary Qicene of. run. 
gary, Regent of the Vetherlanas and lifter vnto the 
Einpcrour Charles ihe fift; tel thereby into ſvcha con- 
ccice that he letted-nor to maintame it to becethe firſt 
and moſt. ancjers: Language of the wor!d ; yea/ the 
fmethat Adam {pake in Parad/ce.. Inconterenceong 
day with Abraham Ortelius (who had bin acquainted 
with Becanw) I asked him it hee thought that B cca- 
ne himſcltc becing ſolearned as heewas , did indeed 
belicuo this language; to bee the firft of all languages 
ofthe world.towit, that-which was-ſpoken by Adam: 
nee told mee that hee! verily thought Becaxxs did ſo 
bclicue : and added further , tharmany learnedwen 
might pcraduenture laugh at that which hee had 
written, but tharnonewould bce able to conkute it : 
whereby I-gefied that Qr/e/;#s did much incline 
vnto Becanw his.concicte, Butſor mine owne parte 
albeit I donatthinke but that Becanm his opinion ex; 
ceeded his proofs, and that; his paradox.-muſt not pre- 
vaile againſt a number. of the. moſt learned of the 
world,. yet will it not. be. much impextinent;to-my 
purpoſe ro alledge.ſome few of ſuch things, as-he and 
ivch others after ham as incline vnto his conceite, (and 
in ſome points. have found further light and reaſon 
then h1e:(do alledge, ſhe thereby vato the curious 


reader; . 
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Reader., what may hauc moued them thus to bee 


conceited. io JN 

They firſt then-making it very.doubtfull tharthe 
Hebrew was the firſt language of theworld , doby 
the reaſ@ns enſuing, goe abour to prooue the Teuro- 
nic to be.jt. And firtt rhey ſay that how doubtfull 
ſoeuer ic-may bee, 'whatlanguage it was that Adam 
ſpake., yethaue notthe proper names of CA dam,Exe, 
Cain, Abel, Seth, &c. bin ſubief to change or miſta- 
king , and moſt likely it is that God would giue vato 
thoſe his fi ft creaturesſuch names, as where moſt 
fi: and propor vet ſuch perſonsas were themſelues, 
WW hereupcn they bring into confideration, whether 
inthe Hebrew or any language elſe, thoſe names doe 
more -properly beroken ſuch perſons as they were, 
then in the Teutonic tongue they do. 

As for example, Ademinthis tongue (ignifieth liuing 
breath , the breath of man becing therein ſo called, 
which agreeth as well, ſay they to be the name of him 
that beeing formed at clay receiued hte by the brea- 
thing.there on of Almightie'God, asEarthly, or red- 
clay, as ſome our of the Hebrew interpret it, 

Fe, is in the Teutonic as much to ſay as con/tmilis 
euen-theſame, for our word euen , commerhtrom 
the Teuronic word QRe,and likwife irom their cue-{o; 
commeth our eucn-fo,and (hee was euen the ſame, as 
was Adam her tusband, 

Cain written in old Teuronic orthography Kain, 
(for that C andK, are-thercin 'vſed in differently) 
is otherwiſe written Muain, and ſignificth wrathfull, 
angry or ſhrewd and Juch was that vnnaturall wicked 
wreech vnto his good brother Abel, _- 

be 
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Able, ſignifizth one that is ſufficient, an Abelman, 
for able in Teutonic is written abel, and inthisfirſ} 
bearer of thatname, rightly fiznificth a man enabled 
vnto the ſeraice of God : for ſo was in deed rhis pro. 
tomartyr of the world. | 

Seth:in. Teutonic alwayes pronounced Set , is as 
much to ſay asPo fires, that 1s, ſet or placed in the 
roome or ſteed of another, to wit, of his righteous 
brother 4bel, whom Carn {l:w. 

Henoch, albcit of ſome fo written, yet is it pronoun. 
ced Enoch: £& , ſignifierh Law or cqurtie , noch is 
aſ-much ro ſay as pet-againe: ſo as in this name ſee- 
meth to bcecxprefied and foretold a rime of equitie 
or juſtice which was yet ro come, The bearer heerof 
walking ( while heer hee liued) in equirie before 
God, was by him accordingly rewarded, by beeing 
cxtraordinarly taken away from this vnrighteous 
world. 

But notwithſtanding 'that theſe and fundry the 
likenames, thus found inthe Teutonic tongue, are 
very apt and proper tothe perfons by them inten- 
ded, yet may this rather ſerue to ſhew the efficacic of 
this rongue, that is able to yeildas fit and proper ſig- 
niftcatiogs tor thefie moſt ancient names, asthe very 
Hebrew ir ſelfes then thar betorc it ſhould chalange 
place of the Hebrew , which ycildeth not onely apt 
and proper {ignifications for them alſo, but hath mn all 
reu;rendantiquitic carried thereputation and credit 
ot bing the fiſt language of the world. It maytherc- 
fore 1nto vs ſuffice, chat it the Teutonic bee not ta- 
ken for the fi. ſt language ofthe world', it cannot be 
deiiled to bee one of the moſt ancienteſt of the 
world, 


Wy 
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world. And ſo vndoubtedly taking it to bee, let vs 
looke a little further into the worthineſſe and propec- 
ty thereof, | 
The name of the Almighty,maker and creator of 
all things, is generally in all this great and ſpacious Goda 
congue called $0D, and from the word God, is de- ” 
rived the word (ODD. Sec now how aptly this accor. 
deth,and how the fignification of this word doth al. 
ſo ſhew the coherence thereof vato the chicteſt good, 
for that in deed all good commeth from God.But the 
like deriuation and proper coherence is not found in 
the Latin berweene Dew and Bonus. 
+ Inlike fort , themalignant enemy of God, andall p;,.y aq aut 
2oodneſſe, is in this tongue called Ddiuell, and whar- anciendly dev- 
{oeuct is of no vertue or goodneg, is called euilt , fee *© 225cotl 
now how CUil adhereth co Diuell, who is indeede che 
chiete fubſtantiue to which this adicRiuc belongeth. 
The name of Yeauien, albeit it was of our Ance- 
ſtors written Yeofen,yct carried ir like ſence or figni- 
fication as now it doth, being as much co ſay as De&- 
uen,or heaued bp,co wit,the place that is eleuated. 
Hell,bceing oppoſite and contrary thereunto, hath 
like apt appellation, as being helledouer , that isro 
ſay, hidden or covered in low obſcurity. 
 Thenameof Jan in Teutonic, isin Latin Homo, y,.. ,.cing 
the female of which creature we call woman, and the «© geac:all. 
Latins call her Maljer , howbeit the name of awher 
hath no dependance in ſound with the name of Homo, Man and Wo- 
23 our name of woman hath with man: It ſhould in- 
deede be written womb=man, tor ſo is it of antiquity 
and rightly,cheb. tor cafineſſe and readinefle of found 
being tm the Pronountiation left out : andhow apt a 
Bb com- 


Woman why 
ſocallcd. 


Rodericus 
Tolctanus, 


luſtus Lipſius 


am hys cpiltles, 
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compoſed word this is,is plnjnly ſeene. And as Hom 
in Latine doth fignific both man and woman, fo in our 
rongue the feminine creature alſo hath as we ſce, the 
name of man, but more aprlyin that i. is for due 
diſtinion compoſed with wombe, ſhee becivg that 
kind of man that is wombed, or hath the wombe of 
conceprtion,which the man of the male kind hath not, 

Sundry ot'er the like examplcs I co'1]d giue of 

the worthynefle of our tongue, bur tele may here 
ſuffice, & the rather for that theexplaination of many 
of our old Engliſh words do in this Chapter enſue. 

The Teutonic toung being as beforc is ſhewed, 
one of the moſt ancient Languages of the world 

wasalſo of very great amplitude ; for as Kodericw 
Toletanw witneſſeth, and /uftus Lripſires alſo affir- 
meth, all Highdutch-lawd, Eai-land, and Nether. 
land, as alſo the Kingdome of Dewmarke , Norway, 

Sweden, and England, did all ſpeake this Language, 
and hcere vnto they might hauc added Thu/, other- 
wiſe called //ara, 1t not the reſt of tlieNortherne 
Iles beyond it. 

Bur as all thinges vader heauen doin length of 
time encline vnto altcration and varietie, ſo do the 
language alſo, yea ſuch as are not mixed with others 
that vnto them are ſtrange and extrauagant, but cuen 
withih themſ-lucs do theſe differences grow and en- 
creaſc : the experience heereof 1s ſeene in this our now 
{poken of Teutonic-tongue, the high-dutch differeth 
trom the low, though neuer doe borrow from any 
extrauagant Language : if any in ſpeaking or writing 
in any of theſe tongues do chance heere and there to 
thruſt in a borrowed Latine or French ward, it is 


MOTre 


XUM 
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more then iie* needeth to do(ſecing the Teutonic is 

molt copious)and more alſo then 1s tolerablc; !uch 

bringing in of borrowed words beeing held abſurd 

and triuolous. The Dariſh,Norwegs2n and Swedi(h, do 

againe differ from theſe, and tome little cach trom 

other,and the /and (pecch alſo:and yetnone of them 

bor:owing ought from any extrauagant language that 

originally is not of that nature. This is a thing that ca« 

ſely may happen in ſo ſpacions a tongue as this, it be. 

ing ſpoken 11 ſo many differec countries and regions, 
when we ſec that in ſome ſeucral partes of Emg/andir 
(clſe,both the names of things and pronountiations of 
words are {cm whar different , and thar among the 
country pcople that neuer borrow any wor«is out of 

the Latine or Fi: nch,and of this diftcrte”t pronounti- 

ation one example'n ſteed of many ſhal ſufficegas this: 

for pronouncirg, according 25 one would lay at Zon- 

«01, J would eat more ciecſe if J hadit, the nor- 

thern mai taith, Þp fuDeat mare cheeſe gin hader, 
and che weſtrne man ſaith Lhud eat mot cheeſe an 
<23d it,o heere three difterene pronountiarions in 

our owne country in one thing,and hcereot many the 

like examples might be alleaged. 

Theſe differences in one ſame language do comGnly 
grow among the common pcople;and tomtimes vpon 
the parents imitating tic 31] pronountiation of their 
young childeren , and of i]| pronountiarion laſt'y en- 
luerh il] writting, Other languages no doubt are {ub- 
ie vnto the like , yea rhoſe three that are growne 
from the Latin, as rheIralian, Spaniſh, and French, 
which to auoyd other examples may appcare in the 
name in Latin, of Jaccbas; whichin Italian is grown 

| Bb 2 ro 
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—- tobe Gracomo,in Spanith Diego,and in French [rques, 
A queſtion (mee thinkes) may heere bee mooued, 
that ſeeing the Teutonic 15 ſofar ſpred, and atifo va. 
** ried, which then it is, that wee may hold for the more 
Tac Reher. ancient,or therigh1tcſt and leaſt varied from the firſt O. 
land'pecch riginall,that is, whether the High-dutch, Low dutch, 
= _ or Eaſtlandiſh-dutch be it? To this I an{were, thatas 
\euror.c then NE MATITIME parts of Countries were inhabited be- 
che tlighdureb, {gre the Inlands thar lye furtheſt trom the Seaz the an- 
cient Language was there firſt planted, and is like to 
haue beene moſt varicd by ſuci as went afterward to 
dwel more higher,and diſpicrſed abroad in the Coun- 
erey, andthercfore I hold the Eaſt-landifh and Low- 
Dutch,to draw more neercr the true Original then the 
High-dutch. And for further proofe hereof it is to be 
nored, thatall ſuch Writings as are found inthe ode 
Teutonic,do more 11cerer agree to the ſpeech of theſe 
parts, then tothe High-duteh., And as lor the more 
varied Teutonic of Denmarke , Norway, and Sweden, 
it is to bee vnderſtood, that theſe Countries were not 
pcopled ſoſoone as Germany , but afterward, when 
Germany ſo abounded with people, that t:ey were 
conſtrained to ſeek habitations more northerly,where 
the Germans at the firſt, by reaſon of the greater cold, 
and bairenneſlc of the ſoyle , would not chuſc ſooner 

then in Germany to make their dwelling places, 

And whereas ſome may further obic&, that as we 
finde the written Teutonic of ſome ages paſt, ro bee 
varicd from that which now modernely is vſed , fo 
peraduenture was that Teutonic , that we finde ſo an- 
ciently written, much varied from that which was vicd 

ſome ages before. 
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To this I anſwere, thatT am nor of that opinion 
for diuers rcaſons, and chicfly b:cauſe people in For- 
mer ages were nothing ſo curious, ordeltghted with 
varying their ſpeech, as of late ages they are growne 
to bee, but kept their old language as they did their 
o!d faſhion of apparel]; in both which the world hath 
of latter ages, morethen in former times bin deligh- 
ted; and in this age of ours nuch more then cuer : In. 
ſomuch as the G-rmaxs themſclues, who hath bin eſ- 
necially noted in former times , not to be delighted 
in changing theirlong continued manner of apparel], 
are now allo falne tothe change thereof : Some ot 
them imitating the Faſhion of the Italians,orthers of 
the French,and others of the Spaniſh; all which may 


argue this age of ours more giuen to change,then any ther, 


other time whatſocuer. 

Furthermore , whereas it may be obieQed, that 
ſeeing there is ſuch variety found in the ſpecches of 
ſo many ſundry Prouinces, as do now re the Mo- 
derne Teutonic tongue, each being in length of time 
growne to ſome difference in words, and pronoun- 
tiations from other, and to have framed ſome words 
in peculiar vſeto it ſelte : how then may a man finde 
out, where and which bee the words which are in- 
deed of the Ancient and very Teutonic tongue > To 
anſwere this in briefe and at once ; they arc infallibly 
all thoſe words which doe ſtill remaine in generall vic 
threughout all che Countries where any kind of Teu- 
tonic is ſpoken, and thoſe alſothat remaine in vic in 
the moſt part of thoſe Prouinces,though the reſt = 
haue left or forgotten them : For albeit as is aforcfaid, 
euery Countrey may haue _ difference init felte, 

3 yet 
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yet an infinite number of words do remaine fo dif. 
perſed among all, or commonto all or the moſt part, Þ F1a 
that howſoeuer the ortography may here and there | mar 
p:rhaps through diff-rent pronountiation happen to |Þ DEV 
bce varied ( and fo not ot ſome not diſcerned for ſuch | {a'd 
as they truely bee) yer are ſuch words truely all one, # got 
and vndoubtedly ofthe firſt and moſt ancient Teu- | glil 
tonic-tongue. tim 

And as touching our Engliſh tongue,which ismore | obl 
ſwarucd fron the originall Teuronic then the other Þ wit 
languages thereon allo depeniing: this is the leile to a Vi 


bee marvailed at, becauſe wee are by the {ca ſeque- ant 
tired ftrom the maine continent where moſt ic is in 
vſ: : an&xample heereof we may note in our Corniſh. | V 
men, mho beeing ſequeſtred tion the welſh men, but Th 


by a licele arme of hc ſea doe alſo varic from them in 
their language, though not ſo muc!1 as the Britains in 
France, who are yet more {eperated: ind yet whs the 
language of tiele three origi.iatly oe, which their 
ſpeeches aibcit fomewha: ditic.ing,, do yet ſufficently N 


witnes, na 

And notwithſtanding the ſomuch waruing of our Tc 

rongue from the original, I duiſt for a trial of the great tc 
dependance which yet i: holdeth with that which tt 

beeing iſſued trom the ſame root is ſpoken inthe con. I 

rinent, write an Epiſtle of choſen out words yet R 

vied among the people ot ſundry ſhixes ot E. g/ nd, « 

asalſo of the people oft Y/eftpraliz, Fri-flina, and Ir 

An example of ©1@24crs,and the counties lying berween=them,thar d 

Pac © 
the neernes of ſhould well bee vnderitood both of Engliſhmen and el 
out language Dutchmen,. ſo great is the neerneſſe of our vomixed tl 
—_ Engliſh with chcir yer vied Dutch.It is not lopg {ince t 
that 


TT 
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that an Engliſh-ma! trauailing by wagon in Weſt. 
Flanders , and hearing the wagoner, tocall vnto his 
man and ſay,Te ſtring its lolle. bind de ſtring aen 
de wagen vaſt, Pretenrly vade rltood him as1f he had 
{a'd The ſtringis loſt, bind the ftring on the wa- 
gon faſt,and ccemng the follow to hane bin ſome En- 


gliſh clowne,ſpake vnto him in Engliſh, I haue diuers | 


tzmes in noting the neernes of that and our language, 
ob{erued certaine of our old countrey rimes to accord 
with theirs, borh in ſelte rime and ſelfe ſence, which is 
a very great argument, of the ancient neernes of our 


and our language. 
As for example. 


| Wee ſay, c Wintersthunder is Domers wonder. 


They ſay, 2 Winters donder is Domers wonder. 


Weeſay, 5 Anappel in Bay is as good as an ey. 
They lay, 2 Enapple in Pey tsſo goet as eney. 


Our particular lJanguagealbeit it could not by the 
Normanes bee changed , but that both the' Noble 
name of Engliſh-men and their Engliſh ſpeechdid til 
remaine, yet became it by their coming among them 
to be much mixed with French : and here concerning 
this language which now beareth the name of French, 
I hold it not amiſle to take occaſion, to giue the 
Reader ſome knowledge more then is vulger. The 
countrey of Gal/zs, now called Frence, was anciently 
inhabited of che Gaules,but what language the Galues 
did ſpeake, is now in ſome queſtion, Cefar faith in 
the beginning of his comentaries,that they had among 
them chree languages,but I ſhould rather thinke that 
they onely diftered as the High-dutch, Lower-dutch 
Bb 4 and 


' # 


How France 
and Spaine 

came to ſpeake 
broken Lacin. 


Whence the 
name of Ro- 
mances,or Rg- 
mant com- 
meth, 
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and Eaſt 'andiſh-Durch , when that they were three 
ſtrange and diſtin Languages. 

The Romanes hauing brought the Countrey of 
Gallia vnder their ſubieQion, did fecke to bring the 
pcopleto ſpeake the Latin or Roman tongue, andto 
that end did ſet forth all their Edits, Proclamations 
and publike writings in Latin: The like whereof they 
alſo practiſed in Speine, where the Cantabrian or Bi- 
caine tongue was before generally ſpoken, but by this 
meanes the common people both of Ga/liaand Spaine, 
were within a while , brought from their olde Lan- 
guages to ſpeake a broken kind of Latin,cach Nation 
apprehending and pronouncing it after his manner ; 
and either calling it the Roman tongue. The Spaniards 
calling to this day ſuch Verſes as they make in their 
language, by the name of Romances: And fo did the 
French alſo,as may appeare by the title of the Poeſie 
written in French by 19h» Clprnel/ alias Menng , by 
him Intituled , Le Romarnt de /4 Roſe , and afterward 
tran{lated into Engliſh by Geffery Chawcer , with the 
Title of The Romant of the Koſe, Moreouer a firanger 
trauailing inthe Country of Liege, and not ſpeaking 
the Country language, ſhall ſometimes hearc the Pe- 
ſant ſay vnto him,par/e Remainthat is , [Peake Roman, 
meaning the Language, which themſelues do ſpeak, 
which beeing Anciently taken from the Romans as a- 
forc-ſayd, remaynethby tradition among the Coun. 
trey people, with the name of the Roman tongue, 

The Gaules thus bauing loſt their Ancient Lan- 
guage,and learneda broken or corrupt kind of Latin 
Faramond atter this comming out of Germwary,with his 
Frankes,or-French peopleanciently of that Conntry, 


and 
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and entring inte Gaia (much about the time, as I 
haue noted before, that H:zy:flus with the Saxons 
who were Neighbours in Germanyto the Frankes en- 
tred into Br/taine) both hee and his people ſpake their 
owne Frankiſh or French tongue, to wit, a kinde of 
Teutonic, which afrerthe ſpeakers thereof had got- 
ten this other name. This languagethere continued 
the Raignes of Faremond, Cloaton, Merouee,Chilperic, 
Clout, Childebert, and Clothaire,ynto the time of Che- 


rebert, who was the cight French King , and as fayth Veaanrius 


Venanting Fortunatus , which Papirivs Maſonius allo 
affirmerh , ſpake both his owne nacurall Frankiſh or 
French tongue , and the language which the Gaules 
then ſpake,and was the fiiſt of the French Kings, ſayth 
this ancient Author Yewanttrw, that ſpake Latin, mca- 
ning the corrupted Latin language , which the 
Gaules then vſed : The which hee alſo brought in vſe 
among his people. And the Gaules now mixing them- 
ſelues with the Franks,and with them becomming one 
nation they were content to loſe their ancient name of 
Gaules, and with them to beare the name of Franch, 
or Franch-men, and becauſe the name of Franch, 
or French,was now made generall, the broken Latin 
language vicd of the Gaules , became within a while 
to bee called after the people, which now generally 

ſpake it, and ſo carried as vntill now it doth,the name 

of the French rongne,and generally extinguiſhed the 

ancient and true French tongue in deed, leauing not- 

withſtanding many words thercof mingled with this 

latter, which therein doe yet remaine, 


F 


a 
—_ 


oranatus 
bro 6 


And becauſethe afore-iayd olde and true French, $.. .. 
was ineffe@ all one with our 'ancientEngliſh , I will Du Haillas, 


Ce to 


Orfridus in 


pratat. Evan. 


Old French. 


W:illeramus 


Abbas Merſ- 


durgenſis. 
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to fatiſfie the curious Reader , giue him heerea taſte 
thereof in theſe tew inſuing Verſes , which I haue ta- 
ken out of Orfridus his Pretace ro the foure Goſpells 
by him Tranſlated about eight hundreth yeares paſt, 
out of Latin into olde French rime. Thus they ate. 


Nu Wil th ſcriban vnſer hetll, 
Now will 1 write our health, 
ſaluation. 


Euangeliono dell, 

Of the Goſpel the deale, 
the part. 

So iſt na Hhtar begunun, 

So iazt now here beown. 


In Frenkiſga fungun, 
In the French ongue, 


Heereby may appeare to ſuch as are any whit ac- 
quainted with our olde Engliſh tongue , what great 
neecrencs was betweene that, and this ancient French. 
Howbeit the Author beeing a Scholer, hath framed 
ewo of theſe his words from the Latin, which in deed 
doc not properly belong to his owne Language, that 
is, criban and Enangelions. 

After him , exams Abbot of Mersburge_, 
tranſlated likewiſe out of Latin into old French, (as- 
ticurm Camicorum , whereuppon he made his learned 
Paraphraſis. One of his Chapters among thereſt, hee 
beginnech thus. 

Stand vph Friundinna min, ilego. 

Stand vp (be friend mine, ſpeedily, 

Hin Duna, min ſcona, and kum. 

My Dome, my faire, and come. 


Such: 


XUM- 


alte 
C ta. 
pells 
paſt, 


[C, 
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Such like Language is all the reſt, and hereby ir 
may be ſcene, that the old French , and the old Eng- 
liſh had then as great affinity together , as our Nor- 
therne and Southerne Engliſh haue at this day. 

The French as is ſayd, bauing left this language and 
entertayned another vnder the ſame name , the Nor. 
mans comming afterward to ſettle among them, 
brought with them an ancient language of their own; 
which it they had ſtill kept and brought into Emg/and, 
Engliſhmen and they had not ſeemed to great ftran- 
gers one to another, neither had they made any more 
alteration in our tongue then did the Danes, becauſe 
it was in deed the fame language,and in effeR all one 
with ours, Burt they did inche time of their being in 
France, proouc lo good Schollers, that as the French 
forgat their ancient Teutonic tongue,and learned the 
language,which the G2ules in ſteed of their owne an- 
cient loft language did then ſpeak, ſo they alſo learned 
the ſame, and loſt their owne, and that in the ſpace,as 
in the fore-going Chapter hath beene ſaid,of one hun. 
dreth and fifty yeares. And now comming therewith 
to our Countrey, they could not Conquer the Eng- 
liſh languageas they did the land, howbcir as already 
I haue noted, they much mingled and tempred it with 
their French. 

Some few ages after came the Poet Geffery Chaw- 
cer, who writing his Poeſiesin Engliſh , 4s of ſome 
called the firſt illuminator of the Engliſh tongue : of 


their opinion I am not (though: I reuerence Chaxcer, Chaucer ming. 


25 an excellent Poet for his time.) Hee was in deed a 1e9 9ur Eng- 
ſh rongue 


great mingler of Engliſh with French , vnto which, teach. 


Language by like for that hee was deſcended of 
= UC 2 French 


Our rongue 
diſcredited by 
our language 
borrowing. 
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French or rather Vallon race , hee carried a great 
affeion. 

Since the time of Chaxcer,more Latin and French 
hath beene mingled with our tongue then let out of 
it, butof late wee hauec falne ro ſuch borrowing of 
words from Latin , French, and other Tongues,that 
it had bin beyond all ſtay and limir,whi. h albeit ſome 
of vs do like well,and think our Tongue thereby much 
bettered,yer do ſtrangers thertore carry the farre lefle 
opinion thereof,ſome ſaying that it is of it ſelfe no lan» 
guazeat all,but the ſcum of many languages, others 
that it is moſt barren , and that wee are daily fainc to 
borrow words for ir (as though it yet lacked ma. 
king) out of other languages to parch it vp withall, 
and that if wee were put to repay our borrowed 
ſpeech backe agayne, to the languages that may lay 
clayme vnto it 3 weeſhould be left littie better then 
dumbe, or ſcarfly ableto ſpeake any thing that ſhould 
be ſ{encible. 

For mine ownepart, I hold them deceived that 
thinke our ſpeech bertered by the aboundance of our 
daily borrowed words, for they: beeing of an other 
nature and not Ociginally belonging to our language, 
do not neither can they in our tongue, beare rheir na- 
turall and eruederiuation ; and therefore as well may 
wefetch words from the Echiopzans, or Ezſtor Weſt 
Indians, and thrutt them into our Language.and Bap- 
tize allby the name of Engliſh , as thoſe which wee 
daily take from the Latin, or languages thereon de- 
pending z and here hence it commerh(as by often ex- 
perience 15 found) thatſome Engliſh men diſcourſing 
together, others being prelent,, and of our owne Na- 
tion, 
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cion,and thar naturally ſpeak the Engliſh tongue,are 
not able to vnderſtand what the others ſay , notwith- 
ſtanding they call it Engliſh chat they ſpeake. 

And here among choyle of many, to ſhew one ex- 
ample of the inutillity of this kinde of ſpeech will not 
beeneedlefle. So fell it out not many yearcs pat, 
that a principall Countier writing from London , to a 
perſonage of Authority in the North parts , touch- 
ing the trayning of men, and prouiding Furniture for 


warre,willed him among other things, to equippe his xquipping of 
Horſes , the Recciuer of the letter, with ſome labour Horles. 


came at the laft tothe vnderſtanding of it all , except 
equippe , whereof jn no ſort hee could conceive the 
meaning : In theend , he conſulted about it with di- 
uers Gentlemen in the Country thereabouts,but none 
could reſolue him. It was among them remembred 
that wevſed in our Language the word quipping, 
and the word whipping, the firſt not proper for 
horſes,but ſometim:s vſed to men , the latternot fir 
for Genrtlemens horſes,but for Carters iades. In fine, 
none of them all being able to finde, in all the Eng- 
liſhthey had, what equippe might mcane, aM-ſſen- 
ger was ſent of purpoſe to the Court at London to 
tearne the meaning thereof, of the Writer of the 
Letter, 

I will not cloy the Reader with other ſuch exam- 
ples, nor with the repeating of ſuch like diſcourſes as 
he vſed,that told how as he itenerated he obuiated a 
rurall perſon , and interrogating him concerning the 
Tranfitation of th: time, and the demonſtration of the 
paſſage, found 1m a meere ſimplician, whereas it in 
his.crue ſpcech he had asked him, what was the clocke 
Cc 2 anc? 


Our tongue Is 
moſt copious if 
wee plealc to 
make our moſt 
vic thereef, 
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and which had beene his way, his ignorance might 
of the ſimplician haue beene informed in both. 

Such examples (how euer wee delight in (trange 
layguage borrowing) doe when wes heare them, 
ſound very ſportfull in our owne cares z and therefore 
giue more liberty to ſtrangers te be in this caſe 
merry with vs, —_— may ſay they haue nought 
elſc for the loane of their words. But doubtleſſe if 
our ſelues pleaſed to yſe the Treaſury of our owne 
rongue, wee ſhould as little neede to borrow words, 
from any Language, extrauagant for ours, as any 
ſuch borrowerh fromvs :'our tongue in it ſelfe becing 
ſufficient and copious enough , without this daily 
borrowing from ſo many , as take ſcorne ro borrow 
any from vs. 

And now fearing leaſt wading further hecrein, I 
might become offenſtue, where I indeauour to pleaſe, 
I will here ſecke to content the curious Reader, i 


Al- 
. Phabetically explaining a number of our moſt 7 for 


cient Engliſh words, ſome by their mederne Orto- 
graphy, others by ſhewing , (with the fignification of 
them) what French words wee have taken in ftced of 
them, as alſo ſuch as wee hauc not left of, but ſill vie 
for choyle, though wee haue borrowed words in 
French to like ſenſe 


— a te tA 
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A 


Yan ape rcon ono a vow taketh name, becauſe itis 
made to bee abogen or bow:d, when therewich wee 
ſhoote , a bough of a Tree is alſo fo called, for beeing apt 
to be abogen or bowed, and boweg at the very ficlt inuenti- 
on of them , were made of boughes of Trees, and fo ac- 
cordingly in our ancient Language tooke that name, 
Accenned, or akenned, for that c and k arc in our ancient lan- 
guage pronounced a like; (ignifierh bzought-fozth,or bozne, 
wee yet ſay of certaine beaſts , that they haue kenled when 
they haue brought forth their young ones. 
Acyprred, or kpred. Wee vſcfor this the French word Twr- 
ved. . 
Able, ill, or diſeaſed, Wee yet vie to call cgges adle , when 
they are corrupt and ill, 
Adzuncen or fozd2zunken. Drowned, heereof commeth alſo 
our word drunken,he that is drunke,being as it wete inward- 
ly drowned, 
Acker, or aeker. A Cornefic/d or Corneland, we now yſethe 
word Aker, for a certaine ſpace or meaſure of ground. 
Aehta, Ehta or Eghta. [nherstexces, or owned poſieſhions, 
Aelc or Aelk. We haue fince madeit Each. 
Aeiſwa we now write and pronounce it A!ſe, 
Aethelbozen-man, or Ethelbozen-man. eA \\ ob/e=borne 
man, A Noble-man borne, alſo a Gentle-manby birth. 
Aethzine. We vſe for this the French word T oxeb. 
Aethzined , or Athzined. We vicinfteed hereof, Towched. 
Aetiwd. e Appeared. 
Afed. Fed, or after the French, Nowriſhed. 
Afgod, An dof. Afgodnes, /delacry. 
Agene, or Eagen. Owne, proper. 
Agilt. Recompence. | 
Agoten. Powred-owr, Gorers otherwiſe Gutters are accor- 
dingly fo called. 
Ahild. H-dden, wee alſo derive for this from the French, the 
word couered, 

Alder 
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Alder, fignificth Df all, and ſeemeth as abridged of the 
words, Df aillthatare, and vſed in the ſuperlattue degree, 
as for example, 

Alder-beft. Beff of al. 

Alder-earft. Fr/t of all. 

Alder-left. Laſt of all. 

Alder-liefeſt. Be lowed'/? of all. 

Alder-meaſt. off of al. 

Alder ſconeſt, or alder-faireſf. Aoft beautifull of all 
EE Oldeſt of all, and ſo foorth of a great number 
the like, 

Algeats. £=ery way, or how ener it bee, che. 

Alifed. e4/owed, Lreenſed. 

 Aliſe. Releaſe. Aliſed. Relea/ed. 

Aliſednefſe. Releaſing, Ranſome, Redemption. 

Ana. Ovely, or «lone. 

Andede. Co»feſſed, Andeding. confe[3ng. 

Anltenes. eA reſemblance, allo an mage. 

Anlifen. L 5#e/5-hood, ſubſtance, commodities, 

Anſina, or anfine. O»-ſcene,or a thing looked on, wee yſe 
for this, the French word Face. 

Anweald. Authority, Power, 

Anwird, or anwozd. Ar a»/were, or a reply. 

Areared. Set vp. erced, edified. 

Arindzaga. An Eravdbearer, a Meſſenger,and ſometimes an 
Ambafladour. 

Aſinder. A ſunder, ſeperate. . 

Aſtige, or ſfighe. To «ſcend, or mount yp. 

Aſtteging, or ſficging. «ſcendomg. | 

Aftiegnung. For this after the Latin wee ſay «Aſcenfion, 
From altige , wee deriue many VVords. of mounting 
vpwards , as [tigh-ropes , which wee now pronounce ſti 
ropes, becing firft deviſed with cords orropes before the 
w:re made with Leather, and Jron faſined to it, Alſo 
Firghel, now of ys prenounced file ; feghers, now ftajers, 
and thelike. 

Aftired, Stirred , mooued, 


- — 


Athened, | 
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Athened. Extended, ſiretched out, 

Atugon, or Afogon D rawre. 

Awzitten. Written, 

Awarpen, or Awurpen, Throwne or caſt. 

Wee cail in ſome parts of England, a moule, a Mould-warp, 

whichis aſmuch to ſay, as acaſt-eerth, and when plankes 

or boords arc awry wee fay they caſt , orthey warp, 4nd- 

warpe, anciently Yand-warp,tooke that name,as js ſayd , of 

hznds being there cur off and calt into the River of Skeld, 

ber Awild, or Aweld. e/d-d, Or menaged by ſtrength, 
Awirgud. Accwurſed, allo ftrangled or throtled , whereof 
we yet haue the word Warricd. 


B. 
Ald. Bold, it allo ſignifieth ſwift or ſ:ddaine, 
Yzearne. A chid. Wrarna, Chilares, 
Berne. A barnc, for the keeping cf Corne, 
Bebovde, or gebade, or beod. -B:4dex or commanded, 
15cbodun. Communaements. 
vic Bebiriged. Zuried. See Birig, 
Beclipt. /mbraced. 
Bead or Gibead. Prazer. Gebeadun, prayers. Hereof com- 
meth the name of Beades (they becing made to pray on) as 
a'fo of Beadſman. 
an Bead-faring. Going on Pilgrimage. 
Begeond. Beyond. 
Bift. Bee */, as, thou bilt, for thou art. 


the 
ree, 


1Beleawd. Betrayed. We yet calla naughty perſon, aleud - 
fellow, which by the right fignification of the word , is af- 
on, much to ſay as a trothleſſe or perfidious fellow, 


ng Beloken, or 1Belocud. Locked, or faſt-ſhut. 
_ Beudun. Bandes, ' 

5 Beheht, or Beheght, Proſe. 151 a 
llo Brom. A Tree, wee vie the name now for the Tree whea, | x 
Ti, itis ſquared out , calling it 4 Beaxwe of timber , whereby is | 

meant a Tree for building , for timbring in our olde Engliſh, 


3 building. 
3 building a Wo 
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LBerg 6r Beozg, Mctaphoricallye Afountame. Sceſurther 


hereot Brig. - 
L5ergun, !Beo2gun,and 1Bergena. Aonnraines. Seefurther ” 
of this in 1Bici, - 
Weſceawud. Ownerlooked, furuiewed or beheld. We ſay yer - 
ſometimes that one, lookes a ſkeaw. : 
15eſcildiged. Accuſed, of default or crime. KL 
W5elmit. Beſmmtted, made foule or defiled, XL 
L5Seſwic. Decerre. WBeſwicen. Nece:ned, - 
L5elwicer. « decetuer, wee now though moſt Impro- : 
perly, and witha farre ſtrayned ſence , call a deceiuer, a 2 
Coſener. 

Leſwrangen. Beſwmged, ſcourged. on 
L5etined. Hedged abou t, Wee vic yetin ſome parts of Eng- yo 
land, to ſay tyning for hedging. 

25cwand. Voxrdvp,or wrapped VP« * 
L5ewcddud, 7/edded, or eſpouied, A) 
2-ewendud, or Bewended, 7 #red about, _ 


15pgen and (pllen. Buying and Selling. 
35igpell or 1Siſpel. 4 parable, a by-word , a Prouerbeer x3 
Phraſe of ſpeech. | 


'k 23llifhe or Sihda., An [mage. = 
| Linne. A manger. "he 
| Birt, or Beozth, or Gcbirt. Birth. | ” 
Wiltnoz or 15iſmer. Blaſphemy. = 
lead. Fraite. Ll 
Loletiud. Ble/ 7ed. 
25Blfſe. op. Bliling, Reioycing or ioying. as 
Llith or 15lith, or Slide. /oxfull, glad. the 
WBiodce. Blood. int 
2L5ocftaue or 15uokſtaf. 4 caratter or letter for a booke, 2IO 
Wode. A wenſſenger, atyding bringer, Ani 
L5odtung. Preachivs, WBodud, Preached, To YBodige- oy 
To Preach. | Thi 
152gas: Bonghes of Trees. LoL 
Bote, wee now write it boot, It is ayyeclding of amends, [cnt 
Or ſopp! ying a deſect, | ſpec 


Vourn» 


| 


 XUM 


ther 


2c or 
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Wourn. A water ſpmgivg ont of the earth,alſo the brook ifſi» 

ing thereof, Wourn is ſometimes taken for water it ſelfe, and 
in Brabant a Well is called a Wournpit, 

152eod. Bread, 

3Bzidas. Birds, properly young Foules. 

2520thoz or 1520002. A Brother, 

B2ivguman. It isa abreuiaced of Brid-good-124n,the Y00d- 
man of the bride. 

3Bzidgrome. 7 he Groome of the Bride becaute onthe martiog2 
day hee ferueth and waiteth on the table of the bride, 


15uhſomneſe or bughſomneſſe. Plableneſe or bowlome- | 


neſſe, to wit, humb!y tooping or bowing downe in figne cf 
obedience, Chaxcer writes it burſomneſſe. 
Burg or burnh. Whereot wee yet fay Benronugh or Boyy- 
row, It Metaphorical'y ſfigniieth a Towne, hauing a 
Wall, or ſome kinde of Cloſure about it : Alfo a Caille. 
All places that in ,olde time had among cur Anceſtors the 
name cf Bourrough , where places one way or other Fenced, 
or Fortified, 
Burgunorbugen. Bowroughe-. 
Birige or birighe , which (gnifieth moſt properly To Hide, 
and alſo bry,which accordeth with the ſame fence , for that 
burying is 2 hiding of the dcad body inthe earth, 
Birgen. Hide, alloa grauc. 
Birgenum. Granes. 

It wasa thing vſually among our oide Saxon Anceſtors, 
as by Tacitus, itallo ſeemeth to haue beene among the o- 
ther Germans , that the dead bodics of ſuchas were flayne 
in the field , werenot laydin Graucs ; butlying yppon the 
cround-were coucred ouer with Turues , or cloddes of ea;th, 
And the mptc in reputation the perſons had beene, the grea- 
ter and higher were $e Turues rayicd vp ouer their bodies. 
This ſome vſed to call Biriging, ſome 15:o2ging, and ſome 
13uriging , of the dead all being one thing, though diffe- 
rently pronounced , and from whence wee yet retaine our 
ſpeech of Burymg of the dead , that is, hiding of thc Dead, 


Dad 2 Now 


("a 


LW 
(> 
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Now becauſe theſe Birighs, or 1B2o2ghs, &c. (becing az 
much tolay, as biding-plac's) ſeemed as Hills ; che name 
of WBirigh , or Beozgh (now BBergh ) became (though 
metaphorically ) all Germany ouer, to be the generall name 
of a Mouinaine, more then the name cf a Yall, or Dunn 
there formerly vſ:d, I am the more willing to ſhew the O- 
riginally all oc : And properly (ignilying to ſhroud or hide, 
whicli may alſo appeare by our calling in fome parts of Enge 
land, the places made for Conies to hide and (hroud chem= 


{clues 1n, Coap-veries, or Cony-buries, and in other _ 
parts of Englard Cony-burrowes. The name alſo of = 
" FIN Burgh ot Burrough , now commonly written Burrow, which c 
OE . wee gluetoſome Townes, is from hence Originally deriped: by 
dcriucd. places firſt ſocalled , having bezne with walls ot Tuiffe, or [. 
Clods of eaith fenſed about , for men to be ſhroudedin, as z. 
in Fortes or Caſtles, Anq where the word Bury, is the ter- / \ 
mination «# a City , as £ anterbury, Saliebury, and the like, po 
it Mctaphorically fignftcth a high or chicfe place. ” 


Birthin. eo 8arther. or 
| Wilmered. Oprovrioufly v/ed i” ſpeech, Or derided, 
Wilne. An cxarple. 
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Vs 


Cork, 


The Reader is to ob{crue that the letter C. was with our 
Anceſtors taken and ſounded as K. morcouer when feinc- 
times a ſingle y or double w followed next vnto the C. then 
was it pronounced as Q. 

Caſter. This is no Ancient Saxon word , though often 
found inold S:x09 writing, it iz rather borrowed trom the 
Latin word { a/tr#m, bctokening a Cafile or Fortreſſe, ca» 
ſter , ceſter, cheſter , and cetey, becing the terminations of 
the names of many places in £ng/and , doe (as I rake it)fig- 
nife all one thing , and that the places having ſuch terminati- 
ons had Caſtles or Fortreſfes built by the Romans before our 
Engliſh Saxon. Anceſtors came iuto Braaine. 

Teage. A Key. Clams, | . 
Ceapman. For this, wenow fay Chapman,which is as much 
to ſay, asa Marchant or Cope-man. 

Cemp, or emp. Properly one that fighreth hand to band, 
whereurto the name in Teutonic of kemp-fight accordeth, 
and in French of Combate. 

Certayne among the Ancient Germans made profeſſion 
of becing Campfighters or Kemp fighters tor all 1s one :nd 
among the Dares and Swedens , were the like, as Scarcater, 
eArngrim, Arnered, Haldas, and ſundry others. They 
were alla called Kempenas, whereof is derived our name of 
(ampon , which after the Freach Ortography fame Pro» 
nonnce Champron. x 
A Cemp or Kempe. I: ſometimes alſo takenfer a Sowldeer, 
inregard that his proF (fon is tofight, 

Ceozle. Now Written {bwmrle , anciently yaderſtood 
Dd 3 for 
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Cil 
for a ſimray Fellow, | Cit 
Cidde. {+4, rcbuked. Cit 
Cift. C:/, or kiſſed. Ci! 
Clath. C/aath. Clething. C/2athes, garments, tiot 
Clough. A kind of breach downe along the fide of a hill. 

Clif. A roche, on the ſea tide, ſeeming cleft or broken off, m9 
Clipud, Caked, we do yet ſometimes layclepid, and ycle- Sa 
Pid, for called, me 
Cnapa. 4 Boy, Lador Lackey , heere-hence commeth out Ki 
name pf knaue. | m' 
Cncoziſſe. .4 Generation. or 
Con varied into coon, Sroxt,o Valliant, wi 


Catht. Now Knight. Sec che {ignification thereof , among 
the names of dignitics, b: 
Cop. A head, allo the top of a thing ſtanding in height, 


ni 

Coſtnung,or colkning. Temptation, 

Colſfud, or coſted. 7 empted. | th 

Cote. eA lutle ſlightly built Conntrey TTonſe , allo a place K 

tor ſheepe. | o! 

Creaſt. A Hanaicraft, or occupation, ec 

Culfca., Whereof in :ome parts of England, weyetretaine 

the nameof Cr/xer, otherwiſe wee viethe borrowed French 1 

nameot Prgeon, : R 

Cunnc,or kennc. To aiſcerne, or to know. 

Cuntic, Alſo fgnifieth thenkefalneſſe, or gratitude. y 
- Cuth. Cnowre,acquainted familiar,as contrary-wiſe vneuth f 
/ 1$ vaknowne, vouſuall, &c. ( 


Cucller, we now write Quellet. A Tronbler, allo a Tor. 
mentor or Puniſher of men, it was alſo ancicatly ſometimes 
taken for a Hangman. 

C wene. Now writtcn Omeene, Scc tnclaſt Chopter, 

, C werterne. A kind of Priſon. 

,Cweth. Now @#oth , as when wee ſay quyethT, or Guoti 
'hee, 

Cwinc. A Oxcarze, otherwiſe a Mill. 

/, Cwith. A Wil, atcſtament hercot reinayneth yet our word 

Bequeath. 


Cild. 


XUM 
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Cild. Chi/da, Childhow, Chiiabead. 

Cin. K*2d, nature alſo Generation, or of-ſpring, 

Cine. N aturall, 

Cine-hcline. It ſhoul4 be Ciningsehelme, bur by a breuia. 
tion, it is become Cine-helme. 

Icis as much to ſay , as a Kings .crowne, whereby it 
may appeare thatthe Crownes of the moſt Ancient Engliſh 
Saxon Kings, were worne and vſed by them, for their Hel- 
mets in Warre ; and thatit may beethat the Crownes of all 
Kings, wercat the firſt intended for their Helmets ; and 
made of different faſhion fromother Helmets, for the more 
orramenr of their Privcely Perſons that wore them, who 
were by them to be knouvae, reſpected, an! reuerenced,&c. 

Cining. By 2 brcutation of the rwo killables into one, is 
b:come Keng : The name inour tongue of Soucraigne dig- 
nity. Forttic etymology,whcreof looke inthe laft Chapter, 

Cypningdome or Cintagric, do both anſwereto the La. 
tin word Regnum. (inmgdome is by a breuiation become 
Kmgdeme , the additions of dome and ric, ſignifying both 
onething , to wit , the [uriſd1it:on or Dominion , belonging 
to ſome one publike Perſon, 

And whereas we ſay a Kingdome, they ſay in Germany 
a Kiningric. But whereas we ſay a Bilhopricke, they ſay a 
Bilhopdome. 

Citric by a breuiation Xirk, and by thruſting in CH. in- 
ſecede of C. or K. it was firſt alienated to Chirche , and fince 
further of by the making of it Church. 

Cilte or Liift. 4 {heft, 


ey b>, 
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Jy<® -boot. Offices or ſernice done for the dead. It is fome- 
times allo viced for penance. 
ZDargeſfare. A dares-tare. A dayes tourney. 
Dealc, A Dealc,a part, or portion, 
Deald. Demided, parted, dealt out. | 
Dene or Den. Sometimes written Deane, and ſometimnes 
Denu. A Ualey alſoa Caucer hollow place inthecarth. 
Deare. Griefe, harme, or dolour, 
3Deman. A Depmty, a ſubſtitute. 
Deo:weo:th. Deare-worth, precious. 
Diht, or Dight. Meeter or Rime, hercof commeth our name 
of Dities., tor things that bee dighted , or made in Meeter. 
Dightiag or indighting is allo prote,ſet foorth in exaR order. 
Doine. /udgement.Domevſetle. A judgement ſcat,atribunal. 
ZDomeg-man. A rage. 
TDuua, alioWafa. A Dore. 
ZDugud or dought. Yerrne, wee yet ſometimes cali a man of 
[trength and valour, a doughty man. | 

Itis alſo written Thugud , whereof they vſe infome 
parts ah England, the Wore thewhes or thewes, to wir, 
yertues good qualities or parts of the minde. They fay yet 
inthe North, when a thmg hath loſt his force or vertve,chat 
it dowes nor, | . 

Dzthten or iDzinhten , taken for the name of the Lord, 
was by our Anceſtors onely attributed to Ged': As Drihten 
God, for Lord God ; which ſignifying as it ſhould ſeeme, 
the Righteous God, was vnto Almighty God , whe is moſt 
Righteous rightly appropriated; the name otherwiſe of Lord, 
hauing with our Laford. 

Dune a Hl! , commonly that ſtretchethor extendeth it 
{clfe out inlength, They cali in Holland the ſand bankes 
which 


Ne. 


nes 
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which lye vppon the Sea fide, the Dunes. The Towne of 
Dwxkerke, rightly in Engliſh Dunchurcke , bath had that 
ippellation by being ſituate in the Dunes, or Sand-bankes. 
We yet in ſome parts of Exg/and,call Hill, downes. 

Dare or durh. Now a doore,itisas much to ſay as through, 
and not improper, becauſc it is a durhefare, or thorow< 
paſſage, 

ZDure-weard. A doore-warder, a doore-keeper, a porter, 
Dwaſ-licht. That which wee otherwiſe call the Foolyh- 
Ferre. 

Dwolma. eM exlfe, otherwiſe in Teutonic an /nhars. 
Dwined, alſo toz-dwined. Vaniſhed away. 

Dihle or dighle. Secret. Dighleneſſe. Secre/ie. 

Dirftelie. Bo/dly , or as wee might fay durfiingly , of one 
daring todoe athing of hazard or difficulty. 

Piſige. Foo/r/h5. Diſega. A Foole. 


E 


| 2 As alſo E Law , right otequity. 

Ead or Eath or &d. An Oath, alto aplighted promiſe 
or couenant, 

Cadihe. Happy. Tadihnefſe. Happineſ?. 

Cadmode. Humb/e. Eadmoneſle. Hamlity. 

Eagan,  Eiev, eyes, now in the Nemerlands Ogben, 
CQaldoz. Av e/drr, A Senior. 

Elv;zan or i{dzan. Elders (Seniores) alſo Anceitors, 
Calvoaſcip. Elderſhip, Seniority. 

Ear. Honor, Earweozthe. Honor worthy,honorable. 
@Carme. In the Netherlands arme : wee haue borrowed in 
placethereof the French word poore. 

Earmneſfſe. Powert7. 


'Earand. Av er7454, a meſſage. 


Earna. A» E «o/e. Earnas. Eagl/er. 


Carft. F=fe. 
Eatſeagt, Periured, alſo ynſayd, or denied. 
E ec Ethel 
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Cthelor Acthel. Nobleor Gentle, | 
Cathe'ic. Eaſy, refſible,  Ethe. Ea/ie. Uncth. YVneafe, 
Cce. Erernall, Ccnrfle. Erernity, 

Cft. Agawwe. Cftſona, F fr ſooner, forth-with, or againe. 3 
Cltheoviſc-men. Aliens, Dutlanders,, men borne in other 
Conntries. 

Co:thbifung, or Earthbining, A» earth rrembling, an earth 
Quake 

Co2thanſtirung 4» Earth-ſwrring ancarth mouingor earth 
quake, as before. 

Cow. You. Tower. Your, 

Treuc,or Crue, Heritage,or inheritance. 


| If 


| Phwe—y T o take, or apprehend. Fengon. Taken. Fango- 
neſſe. Impriſonment, alſo a Priſon. 

Fare.Paſage. Farewel paſe-well,a wel-wifhing to ones pro- 
cecding, miſt:ken for dyer,when we call meate,fare, 
Fa-ud,or Fared. Pa{ed, 

Feader. Father. 

Feawa. Few. Feala. any, or much,the which word zzuch 
we haue borrowed from the Spaniſh, 

Fel. Freres, or crucil. Fel, is allo a Skin. 

Fenne. Clay. Clay, is alſo of our ancient Language. 
Feoh. A7ony, wee were wont to ſay gold andfee, alſo Of- 
ficers require their Fees, to wit the mony due ynto them. '*+;} 
Feoht,or Feoght, Hereo we yer retayne the word Frghr, 
Feo:me,or Ferine. A Farme. 

Feindor Fitand, Wee bac for this borrowed the French 
word enemy, Yet we ſometimes cal! the Diucll, the feind of 
Hell, which is as much to ſay as the enemy of Hell, 
Feindas. Enemtes. | 

Flaron. 4 Flagoy, a bottle. 

Fleaſc. Fle/h. 

Flod. F/owd, Flowung. Flowing. | 
Folkmote. A Folke-meering anailcmbly of people, 


0- 
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Foz. 

Asitis vicd asq Przpoſition, for the which they yer 
vicin the Netherlands voz, ard ſometimes ver, though 
not B92, as when they vicit for a breu'a:ion of Uan-der, 
bur in ſteed of voz. This przpoſition faz, in many words we 
yer retayne, though in nothing ſo many as our Anceſtors did, 
Fo2beocum. A fgnehereot we haue yer the name ot beakon, 
Fo2bearned. Burnt, or burned. 

Fozbere. To forbeare, or indure with paticnce, 

Fozcozfen. (*t off. Fozdid. Deſtroyed. 

Fozcemed or Fo2zdomed. Condemned, 

Fo2gyme. To Tranſzreſſe. Fo2aimed. T ranſpreſſed. 
Fo2letfen. Lefe, abaiidoned, 

Foze-read. A Preface, 

Fozſcrunken.Shrunke-vp, as members withered or dried vp, 
Fozflegon. Omicting the article Foz. , Wee haue of S/egon, 
made d/armme. 

Foz-ſpild or foz-ſpilled. AZarred, deſtroyed. 

Fo2e-lpzeak. A Speaker for one, an Aduocate, or Mediator, 
Fozth-ferd. Departed, or gone forward. 

Fozetige or Fozeted. A /hewing forth, a Faire, or a Marker, 
where things are ſet to open view. 

Fo2zwozt or Fozwzought. Forfarted. 

Foz-wzeged. Accurſed, anciently alſo for-banned, 
Foz-wurth. To v#become, te decline, to periſh, 

Franc. Free, at liberty, not vnder bohd, 


Freated. Eater, alſo deuoured. 


Frid, Frede or Ured.Our word Frid,Frede or Vred , for all 
isone, becing long ſince left; wee vſe in Recde thereof our 
borrowed French word peace , Which the French take from 
the latin word Pax, 

Fremit or Fremd,S:r«»ge. Fremitlingor Fzendling. 4 
Strangers ; | 

Freund or Freond or Friand. We write now Friend. 
Freundine or Freundina. A wowsan friend, a ſhe friend by 
omitting this, and other like ancient words, our language 


is growne defeCive,as for example. 
bs CEOS eS-" Ce 2 If 
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If 'one ſay that hee met or ſpake with a Friend of his, it 
appeareth not whether it were with a man , or a woran, 
where as wee might in our Language alwell ,diſtinguiſh 
the Maſculine from the Feminine , as others in other Lan- 
guages doe, 

Fuglas. Fowles, inthe Netherlands they ſay voghe!s. 
Fulfremed. Perfe#. Fulfremednefle. Perfeition. 


G. 
C3E or Geaft. 4 Gbof# , wee haue allo from the Latin 


the word, ſpirit. 
Gafol. 7ribute, raxe or Cuſtorae. 
Geal. Ge, or guile, fraud or beguiling, 
Gear. Y7eare. Itis heere to bee noted as in ſundry the like 
words, thatour Anceſtors vſed indifferently ſometimes Ge, 
inſeede Ye, as here inGear for yeare, inGemau for Yeman 
alſo giuen for yeuen, &c. 


Se, 


This Prepofition was of our Anceſtors yery much yſcd 
and it is yet exceedingly yſed inthe Low-Dutch , where ac. 
cording to their vſuall manner jof pronouncing with aſpira- 
tion, they vſe croputan hto it, and ſo make itghe. Wee 
have ſince altered it fram geto y which yet wee fildome vſe 
in Proſe , but ſometimes in Poetrie for the increafing of ſy!- 
lables, as when we ſay ywritten, ydoluen , ycleped, ylearned 
ybroken and the like. 
Gebead,prayer,Gebeadnn,prjer;,our word Prayer we haue 
fromthe French word Prier. 

Gebſetfad, or Gebſetſsd, 5/e fea. 

Gehode. Bidden, commanded, Gebodung. 4 commandment. 
Gebozen. Borne, In Poetry wee yer ſometimes in ſiced of 
Geboren, ſay yborne. 

Gecend. Zrowybr forth. Sec acenned, Gtcind, kindred. 
Gecorena, or Gecozen.Choſer, clefted, a Prince eleRor is in 


the - 
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the High-D ytch called a Cozesfurlt. 

Geclipod. 7cleped, cleped or called. 

Gecirred, Twr»ed. Sec acirred, or kired. 

Gedon. Doxe, ended, or after the French, finiſhed, 
Gedoluen. Do/xex,or idoluen, 

Gedzeffnefſe. Offence, ſcandall. 

Genzeht or Gedzeght. Yexed, troubled,alſo menaced. 
Gedwolen. S:yayed, or gone a ſtray. 

Gefean or fean. G/adreſſe, wee yet fay glad and faine, 
Gefengon. A Pr:/oner. GefengoneCle. A Priſor. 
Gefeoht or Gefeoght. Fighting. 

Geferan. Fekowes, or equals, we yec ſometimes ſay feeres, 
Gefrefrid. (omforted, alſo pacificd. 

Gefullod. ZBapr:zed. Gefullung. Baptizing. 
Gegearwod. Prepared, made ready. 

Geheal hole, or more rightly, bole, found, intyre, 
Gehealud. Healed, cured, 

Gehend. eA hard, or night approaching . 

Geheartud. Hearted, incouraged. 

Gehird. Heard. 

Gelathe, or Gelade. T's «##ice, Gelethud. /n«ited. 
Geleaf. Belrefe, faith, 

Gemang- Amoxg. In the North they yet fay imang , oi 
amang., | 
Gemearun, or Gemearcun. Limits, (o»fives, partings, or 
ſeparations of one mans Land from another. 
Gemen. Heereof hauing turned the ge to ye, as before 
is ſayd, we haue madeit pemen,, the word Gemen fenifi- 
eth common, ſo as a Beoman fignifictha Commoner of the 
Realme. 

Gemengud. Angled, togerher. 

Gemund. Mmacd, oucr.thought, reuolued in memory. 
Gemote. 7s weete. Gemotun. A mecting, 
Gencaleathe. 7s appro«ch. Genealeathud.A pproached, 
Genemed. N «med, or nominated, 

Genes6ſud. Y*#ed, alſo cured. 


Gonetherud. Nethered, brought low, debaſcd. 
Be 3 Genoh. 
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Genoh or genogh. En2ugh, or inough. 
Eeozulyce or geoznlike. Wellmmgly, defirouſly, 
Gepiantud. Planted. 
Grrihtwiſud. Mage righteous, iuſtified, 
Gerefa. A Reae, an officer having charge vneer an other, 
Gelamund. eAſembled. Geſamung. An Aſemblmg , a 
Congrega:ing. | 
Geſceaf. eA thing (baped, or created. 
Geſccakung. eA /hapmg , or creation. Whereas wee now 
fay in our Engliſh , Crede Creator, or maker of Heauen, and 
Earth, our olde-Engliſh Chriſtian Anceſtors ſayd, Sceaper 
of Heofen and eorth, of the word ſceap, wee haue deri- 
ued our word ſhape, which wee now onely take for the 
tormeor faſhion, whereas it anciently ſignifieth making or 
creation, 
Geſcird. 4rrazed, apparrelled,or garniſhed, 
Gelceald. De/inered, or given. Wee ſay now fold , when 
ought is giuenin recompence of the yalue thercof. 
Geletnefſe. 4» inſettmg,an inſtitution, 
"Geftrangod. S:regrhned, niade ſtrong. 
Geſuwe. $/ence. Geſuwud. S:/enced. Duwigh, is a breui- 
aced © wige, and is imperatiuely, bee /ilent , our now ved 
Phraſe is improper to will one to hold his peace, when wee 
would haue him fileat, for holding of peace is cealing from 
ſtrife, or from fighting, &c. 
Getel. «mer. Geteald. Numbred. 
Getheod, L a»gaage, or an externe ſpeech, 
Gethenc or Gethenk. 7hoxghr. 
: Gethencung. 7 hinki»g. 
Getholod or Getholtd. Sxffered, or indured. 
Gethild or Gethuld. Patience. 


Getriwe, Tre, truſty, —— 
Getimbznng. Buildivg. Wee now call the word prepated 
\ forbuilding, Timber. a 


Gewaelt or Geweatd. Force or yiolence,heereof we yerlay 
To weald or menage. 


 Gewend, #ended away,'turned from. 


Seweng. 


- 
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ou 

Geweng. The cheek or wang. Hereof the ide-tceth are 
called wang teeth. Before the vie cf Sales was in England, 
divers writings had the waxe of them bitcen with che wang 
t00 h of him tha: paſſed chem; which was alſo thercia mene 
tioned in Rime, as thus. 


Jn wifneCe of the ſothe, 

Ich han bitten this wax with nip wang fothe, 
Gewillice or Gewiflyke, 4/re4 or aſlured. . 
Gewitneſſe. #/:tneſe. | 
Gewzit. A wrimg, aninlcription. 

Gewun. A wonted manner, 2 cultome. 

Gifuth.-A gift. 

Godſip. Now. Pronounced Goſſip. 

Our Chriſtian Anceſtors vnderitanding a ſpirituall affinity to 
crow betweene the Parents, and ſuch as yndercooke for 
the Childe at Baptiſme, called each other by the name of 
Goed/ib, which is as muchto ſay , as that they were fib ro- 
gether , thatis, of kin together through God, Andthe 
Child in like mannexcalled ſuch ,- his God-fathers or God- 
mothers, &c.. 

Godſpel. Now Goſpel; the name in our ancient Language 
of the ſacred Writirgs of the foure Euangelifts., A Dpelis 
as much toſay , as a Mrſtrcall Speech, an Oracle, or hid- 
den knowledge, 

Gold-hozd. Treaſure , to wit, gold-horded vptogether. 
Goman. Ir ſhould bee Good-war, the d for cafineſſe of 
found being omiited, Ir intends a married man, a houſe- 
holder. 

Gzam. Angry. Gzamſcip. Anger. 

G2undweal or Gzoundwall. A Foundation, 

Gif. If. 

Gifta. This was our ancient word for Aarriege. 

The word Marriage wee borrow trom che French. :, Giffa is 
not vnfit for that, the anc party is giuen te the other. 
Gifu or Gife, Grace. | 
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Gild. 4 / #nfrery, or brother-head, 

The gildes or conferies were commonly made of the ri- 
cher ſort of Citizens. | 
Gild-bzother. A confrater , one that is a brother or confere 
of the G14. 
Gilt. eA f«#/:, or crime, Giltas. Fawirs. 
whit. Net. 


H. 


Afoc. A Hauke. Yalocas. Hawkes, 
Walige , or Palighe. Hence wee hauc yet our word 
Holy. 
Hana. A Cocke. Yenne. 4 He». Cikenam. Chickn:. 
Yandſer. eA Faslchin, _ 
Yandw:oht, Vandw2oght. Made with hand, Artificial. 
Yael or Yaile. Safe, well in bealth, ſafty, alſo ſaluation, 
Our Anceſtors vſcd ir inſfterde of «Aus, 26 a word of 
moſt well wiſhing, as when they ſayd File Afary, &c. I 
finde the name of our Lord Icſus , co be in our ancient Eng- 
liſh, tranſlated F7 e/erde, that is to ſay, Saxiowuy or Salnator. 
Veafov. This by a breniating of two ſyllables into one, is 
now become bead. 
Veafod-pan. A cull, a head-pan. 
Heafling. A Captixe. 
Iealle. 4 halle, alſo 2 Marnor Houfe. 
YHeathen., 4 Heather-marn, a Pagan. 
Yelme. A Helwer, alſo a Crowne. 
Yeo. Shee, in ſome places of Eng/and, they yet ay heo, or 
hoo in ſteed of ſhee, 
Yeozd. eA Heard, or Cattle. 
Perc, An Army.YMretoga. A leader or Conan#or of an army. 
Yereberga. The /odging place of the army. tis fince in the Ne- 
therlands , become the name of an Tane Offerie of ViAual- 
Iing houſe. 
Wet. eA conertwre, or covered place a fhrouding place, 
Metaphe- 


adhd, aid git ted bt oe oh i. 3 
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met3phorically a Houſe or reſidence, 

V1 or {Pthe. / hey, 

Þ173d. A /inage , a Family. 

Viwe. {olowr, 

Halweard or Yowſweard, 4 Honſe-beeper, pater-familias. 
Yund. A hound, a dog, Yundasor Yunvun. Dogges, 
Yylle or Pille. 4 Hel. | 
IÞyede or Yyrde, An Herdſman. 

Yirdas. Herd/men, S'1cpticards or keepers of Beaſts. 
Hyrſum. Obeatesr. 

V,rlumneſſe, Dutfulneſe, Oedicnce, 


L 


| Jann Ich, wee now ſay Y. as / my ſelfe, and for affir. 
mation of a thing weeallo ſay J. es { macede. which 
confoundeth , the two words Egs and /Ura. whereas. Y 
whenitis to b. tokenthe ficlt perſon, ſhould bee d.ſtingui- 
ſhed from Y,. when it ftandech for J fozſooth, or I in 
deed, Our Anceſtors pronounced the Jch not as now ſome 
of our Welt. Countrey men doe, but as wre ſhould doe if 
it were wricten Ygh. Whereby it hath ſome aſpiration, as 
it alſo hath being written Jh, as it likewiſe was, Bur J for 
an ffi-macue is very bad, for it alwayesoughr. to bee writ= 
ten pea, and neuer J.a« yea forſooth, and yea 1n deed, &c. 
Idel. /a/e, vaine. Jdelneſle. FYarruy. 

Jnieor Jngeat. As {»»e , a houſe of common in-go-ing 
an Oitery, 

Jalathe. To invite. Jnlathud. nated. 

Innoth. The inward part of the belly, or wombe. 
Jungling. A y9»g/mg, a youth, the Reader 1s to note that I, 
betore any vowell wasſounded as y, and {ong/ing, as Tong- 
ling : 19 allo in ſome teutonic as yow, and thelike, 


Ff The 
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F. 


' The Letter C. as before hath beene fayde , our Anceftors 
vſed tor K. or indifferently che one for the other : And there= 
fore words that beginne with K, are to bee ſought before in 
the letter C, 


Le 


 $+- A Song, itis ſometimes written Loy,and ſometimes 
Leid. Of this commeth the name of Ballad , which iz 
aſmuch in fignification, as a Song of an aRor deede done, 
Laf, or Ylaf, for ſo was it molt Written, was with our An- 
ceſtors their molt vſuallname for Bzead, though they had 
alſo the word JBzeod , from whence we haue now our name 
of Bread, 

Lafozd, written Ylafozd , by a breuiating of the two filla- 
bles intoone, itis become Logd. Sce more heereof, inthe 
laft Chapter, 

Lage, provounced as Laght. A v/all cuſtome, a Law, alfo 
a tradition. 

Landwaltun. Rslers, that weald , or manage the publike 
affairesof the Countrey. 

Langſum. Long ſome, tedious. Longſomneſle. 7 edionſneſſe. 
Lare. Hereot we haue our word Lore, which is aſmuch ts 
ſay as Learning or Doctrine. 

Lareow. 4 Aaſter, our Ancient word Lareow, is as if it 
wereto ſay, a Learne-yow, a after, that teacheth ſome 
Arte or Science. 

L eafdian , or Vleafdian. Hereof by a breutation commeth 
our name of Lady. Sce more of this in the laſt Chapter, 
Leard. Learned. 

Leaſe. Fa/s. Leaſungs. A L eaſing, a lye. 
Leaſc-gewitnefſe. Falſewrnes.Leaſe-witegas. Falſe prophets, 
Leaſe. To gather together, we yet ſay leafing of Corne. 

L,eod, Lud, and Luyd. For allis one though the Ortho- 


graphy 
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graphy differ, is folk , or according to our French Word, 


| people, 
ors Leof or Lief. Deere, or bcloued. Leofefta. L iefe/t belouedſi, 
IC= Leoht or Leoght. Leght, properly the ayre, 
1 Leozning-cmbt,or Learning-kntght. 4 Deſciple. 


Lic or Lich. «A dead (*orpes. Whetcof the reputed vnlucky 

night-rauens are called Lich-foules, Lich-field\, in'Staford- 

Jhrre, hath thatname of the Lrcbes (more cightly to be pro» 

nounced Lyg hes ) to wit , dead bodies of ſuch as were there 
1Cs ſlaice. 


is Lichym or Lichama. A 4oay, a Corpes. 

Leacor Leich. A {hyrurgion , an apt name forhim , whoſe 
0- Atte and Rudy appertayneth to the body of man, 
ad Locas Lockes of haire, and ſometimes taken for haire. 
nc L ofſang. Lofſong. Lot is in our ancient language prayſe and 

lof-ſong , as much to ſay, as A Song of praiſe-gining. > 
oh Lufe. L oxe. 
he Lyfiy-hade. L i«el3-heyd, meanes to maintayne life, 

E yſan. Brate, or fame. 
ſo 
ce M. 

M Age or Paghe. A co»/iv. Bagas.Confrr,or Kinſtolk, 
| Magaſcyp, K mdred, or Coulinage, the word cou. 
O ſinage , is fondly, and improperly now of late yſed for 

decenc. 

[2 MBagena, any. 
e Hanger , or Ponger. This was our Ancientname for a 


Merchant , now onely an addition to divers Merchantable 
; trades, as /ronmonger, Fiſbmonger , and the like, the word 
Merchant we haue trom the French. 
apaſſere. A Merchant, ſuch a one, as keepeth a ſhop of Mer- 
cery, or {mall wares, 
$panflyhte. Man-langhter. 
Peaden. eA mayden. | 
Meader, ſometimes written $Y0doz, Mother. : 


aeg,or Deahe, To way, or can. 
Þ Le ans vo, EF 2 Waegtha. 


{ 


j 


XUM 
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Peagtha. 4 Tr:be,oraFamily, 
FBeaitide. The time of cating , as NV 20»ve-meale or Even 
wcale, for which we vic our borrowed French words of Do. 
wer and Smpper, 
$2caraor peare. More. 
.. Percod. Weeſoy now Ierſed or Amerſed. Itis rightly 
mark<d or quoted : as what eN2 is to pay, 
Fearleth. More then ordinarily knowne, famouſed, or mag- 
mified. 
Nede. Reward, recompence. Pedewyf, A woman of me- — 
: de Or merit, deleruing recompence. 
Fenſcaor Peneſca, Plurally Þenſcan, 
This word $enſca or Bene!ca , and ſometimes YBenſce, 
was with our Anceſtors al nuch to lay, as a Humane Creas 
tare in generall, rowit , eyther many, Woman, or Childe, 
the High and Low-Dutch have ic ſtill, though a little dif. 
ferent in P;onountiation. It is a word of neceſſary vie, as 
for example, a man beholding ſome liuing thing a farre off 
inthe Field , not well decerning what it is , will fay it is ey- 
ther a m3n, or a Beaſt , now it may bee a woman or a chile, 
and ſonota man , and therefore hee ſhould ſpeake ;nore pro= 
perly in ſayin, it is eyther a Menſce ora Beaſt, &c. 
Peorc. Dang, hereot the n1me of wexenis yet vied in ſome 
ports of E neland, for a Dung-heape. 
cre. rA Lakz,a po: le, 
Ficclor Gtkel, We vie worit inthe ſouth parts of England, 
the Spaniſh word Much. 
PÞic.cl mede. Great reward. 
1d or Jit with. | 
Htiddan. The middle, or middeff. 
Middeag- H:4day, Noone. 
Pightige- Af ghry, 
Dihtlic. Mg brily . within might, poſſible. 
Wild. 14-44. Pilbnefle. Midneſſe, Iris anciently vſed for 
Atercy. 
Fildheoztnefle. 4-ldbeartedneſſe, mercy or compaſſion, 
MPuth alio $pand. eA Moth, 


MDurcun. 
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Purcun. CMurmurring , Grudging. 


Dn. N., 


Our Anceſtors vſed ſundry Negatiue a breuiations. 
hely as. 
Anthing. For , Nor any thirg, or nething. / & 
age Nath. For, no: hath. Al. For, Nor to will, orto bee A 
vnwithoug. Qpſt. For, Norwift, or wilt not. Nold. Nor F 


would, or would not. 

Neaddere. eAn Aadey. Neaddzan. Aaders, or Serpents, 
Neafre or Refre. Newer. 

ſe, Neabureas. After latter Ortography, Neighbours. 


IK Such as wee call Husband-mcn, or Clownes, they doe in 

de, High Germany, and in the N ether/ands call Boures , as we : 

dif al/o did in former time, though now wee vſe not this word 'E 
= Boure fora Clowne, but compoſed, withgeigh, to be» 

off token Proximus, ancigh, or next dwellcr, Ai 


oy Nim. Take. Niming. Takog. 


_ Nidded. {empelied, Conltrayned. 
me O 


Fergewzif. 4" over-writing a Superſcription, 
zDfermode or Duermode. Preae, or in{olency. 
;d, Dferſcaedewud. Oner-/tad-wed. 
©fllcrad. Slame, killed, Slean ,is alſo Slame. 
©ffrung. A" offermy, an Oblation, 
| ©ker. Otherwiſe Weker, Y ſary. 
Dnropecr Dn-roop. T hat 13 acalling on, or vrging, by 
crying, or callivg vpon one. 
© megangor YPmegang. An «boxt-Going, a proceſſion, 
Ond2cad. Dread, feare. 
o7 Dnfenge or Dnfehn. To receine, ought; 
Dngan. Began. 
Dngen. A game. 
Oncnew or Dnknew, Di/ſconered, deſcerned, 
Ft 3 Ontined: 
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Dntyned. UV "cloſed, or vnloſed, 

D2dcalor D2dall. /udgemevt , ſee more heereof in thethird 
Chaptcr. 


P. 
P23=: eA Girle, alittle Wench, Irt is ſo yet vſed in the 
Daniſh , heereof commeth our Northerne name of Peg, 
milmcant for Afargeret. 


Q 
Uena, otherwiſe alſo Written Quinde. A Wife, al- 
lo a Wornan.) 


R 


Athe. Earely, alſo ſoone or ſpeedy. 

A Reaf. A Coare, or kind of garment anciently vſed. 
Read. Cownſel, aduiſe, diſcourſe. Readſ-men. Connſellor;. 
Reapling. A» in/«rreion, or tumultuous diſorder, 

Refna, Rafan. 4 Raven. 

KReffe-deag. A ref day, ( Sabathum. ) 
Rihtwiſe. X-gbreons, Tult, 

Rihtwiſneſſe. &:ghreonſneſſe, Juſtice. 

Rihtwiſud. XAade &:ghteogs, iuftificd, 

Rodeor Rood. 4 Croſe. 

Row, or Rt, alſo written Ro. Reft, repoſe, quietnefſe, 
Ryc. A Country or Province vnder one abſolute commaund 
or 1uriſdiction. Sec more hereot in the letter C. Rypc. Wee 
now by adding h. vntoit pronounce Ryche, and ſo of Rycs 
man, haue made Rich-man. 

Rycdome, or Rycneſle. R:ches. 


Ss 
= Sorrow. @arage. To be ſorry, 
DSawle. Soxle, the ſoule of man, ( Anima.) 
Scath. Damage.Seathlic.Damageable.&ceatha. Hf Robber. 
Dcead. Shade, Shaddow. 


Dceapafald. 
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Dceapafaly. 4 Sheepfold, Secapabyrd. 4 Shepheard. 

Dceawe. To behold or view, allo to ſhew., 

Dceaw-ffow. eA Theater, a Sbew-place, a beholding-place, 

Sceft. A Shaft. Dceftan, or ſceftas. Shaftes, arrowes. 

Scende. To hwrt,or impayre, Scendud. Hurt, impayred or 

—_— , wee yet vic the word ſhent , for blame, or re- 
uke. 

©cona. Beantifull, fairc, 

©crimbze or ſcirmbze, a Fexcer, @cirmung. Fencing , or 

defending : Our word Scirmiſh , which wee haue from the 

French,commeth originally here-hence., 

Dcryn. A Shrine, anciently a Cheſt or Cofer, 

Dcyld. Defaslt, or Debt. &cpldige. ndebred. 

Scyp. Now Shyp. Scypman. Now after the French, AZar- 

rimer, 

Sib. Peace. Dib. Kin, 

Diblcip. Kindred. 

Dige, or ſighe. Utdtory. 

Se. Hee. Yee, it alſo a word of our owne. 

SDeoc. Scke. Deocnefſe. Sickeneſſe, 

Slapigraua. (Sepulchrum) A ſieepe- grave, becauſe the dead 

body may be accompred as being a ſleepe. 

Smead. A diſpute, an arguing, a mouing of a queſtion. 

Smyred. eAnnointed. 

Smithe. To /mite, hereof commeth our name of a Smith, 

becauſe hee Smitherh or ſmiteth with a Hammer. Before we 

had the Carpenter from the French , a Carpenter was in our 

Language alſo called a Smith , for that he ſmiteth both with 

his Hammer and his Axe; and for diſtinRion the one was a 

Wood-ſmith , and the other an Iron-Smith, which is no- 

thing improper. Andthelikeis ſeene in Latin, wherethe 

name of Faber, ſerueth both for the Smith, and for the 

Carpenter, the one being Faber ferrarins, and theother Fa- 

ber lignarins. 

Snaw. Snow. 

Snyde. 7o cut. Duyd;e. A Cutter, it was our Ancient 

Ff4 name 
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name fora Taylor , before wee had the name of Talicurfrom 
the French, it bring as muchto ſay as, 4 {ntrey. 

Soth. Tre. Sothlic. 77»e/3. Dothteaft. Sourbfaſt, Verie 
ta le Dothfeaſtneſſe. Trach, verily, 

Spel. Sce Godſpel. 

Sp2eacc. 7s ſpexte. Dp2racung. Speakrve, Speech. 
S:a.ſ\weatd. A Staf-ſword , aſhorr Speare or jaucling the 
iron whereof was long, and ſomewhat after the manner of a 
blade, A Frames. 

Dtana. eA Stone. Dtanag/weozp. A Stoves caſt. 
Stfedinefle or Dtedfeaſtneſſe. Stabrirty, conſtancy. 

Dtcin or Dtcfna. A VOJCes 

Stcle. To /teale. 

Steopcild. A /ep=ch1/d. &feopfeader. 4 Step-father, 
Stow. Place. Stowung, fowrng, plicirg or diſpoſing, 
Sttihtan or ſtightan. Tos ſer vp, roerect or edihe, 

Stinc. Sezxoror ſmell, It is now taken for ill ſent or ſauor, 
but ancicntly it was not fo. 

Strand.  /hore, along by the water fide. 

Streng. Strong. Dtrengra. Stronger. 

Stunta. 4 Fo9/e.Stunſcip or ſtzathip, foll.T be word: fool: 
and folly, we haue from the French. 

Stitneſſe. Strl»efſe, quietneſle, 

Stipel. eA brgh Tower, keercof wee yet retayne the name of 
Stceple. 

Swetfne or ſwenen. A dreame , the word dreame is alſo of 
our ancient Language. 

S\wvelt. Dead, i: (cerneth to be meant of being dead by vio- 
lence. We ſay yet when one takerh exceſſive paines , that 
he ill {welt out his heart. 

D wyCca. eA Begwier, we askeat Cards if one will ſwig,that 
15, whether he wil beguniie or be beguiled, 

© wr coome. A Falſe triche.or cuill Pranke. 

SWw;ilc. Now inthe N-therla-ds (u!k i Engliſh ſuch. 
Swync, Labor, w* ſay yer ſwine and {weate. 
Swyth2an. Thc r/ghr- hand, or right (de dextra. 
TUynſteran the coucrary, being the £nzfer or ictt-lide., 


Syle 


om 


Ciis 


the 
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ple 
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Syleor Seale.To pay or to gine.Syling, paying, or giving, 
Weenow vie the word ſelling , for ought tha i —— th. 
livered for the yalue thereof, 

Symle. Alwajer, (Semper.) 

D pnderlic. After our now Orthography , Swnderly, par- 
ticularly. 
Sythan. Subence, or fince thattime, 


FT. 
"T Anciently a ſhort gowne, that reached no fur- 


therthen tothe mid.legge , it remaineth for the name of 
2 Gownein Germany , and inthe Netherlavds, andin £ ng- 
land tis now the name onely of a Heralds Coate. 
Tale, SpecelgKanguage, Diſcourſe. Wee ſometime ſtrayne 
the ſence, asthough a Tale were a Fable or a lye, becauſe 
yntruthes are told as well as truthes. 
Thanonfoozth. 7 hence-forth. 

Mheah, or Thech. Inlatter Engliſh T bee , it were more 
rightly for diſtinRion theeh, becauſe by our word thee , we 
ſpeake to the ſecond perſon, theeth is aſmuch to ſay, as To 
thrine,or to proſper, and ſois alſs Betheed and Wethied, 
for having proſpered. 

Theaw* A maevrer, afaſhion, 

Theod or Lhiad. 4 frevge Nation. 

Theoda, or Thiada. Nations. 

Thegn or Thepn. A chicfe or very free ſeruant.Hereof com- 

meth Mhiene or Zheyn, #s ſer*e, and Thienod for ſeraecd., 

r- The Prince of ales, the King of England: eldeſt ſonne, 

is wont to yſe for his Poche(attcr our ancient Engliſh ſpeech) 

the words , Jedien, for Ih thian, thatis, 7 ſerwe, where 

the Reader is to remember thatd. and th. was in our ancient 

language indifferently vicd. | 

Thearf. A cede, diſtcefle. Theafnefle. Difreſedveſſe. 

Thearfan. The dſtreſſed. . 

Theow. eA ſernart, in the moſt ordinary accompr. 

Theowas. 5er#«vt. Lheodome. Sernunae. 
Gg Theowine 
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Lheowine,or Thiannin,or Thianing. eA maide-ſernant 
( Ancilla. ) 
Wholte. To ſ«ffer. TTholpd alſo TTholod. Suffred. 
Tha2p. Our Ancient word for which ywee haue borrowed, 
and ow ylethe French word Flage. 
Zbzead. A rebake, or a threat, 
| Xhiragan. To threaten, 
|, Zbyftrum. Darkneſe. 
| Toval. Dewfpon, (lirife. FTodealud. Seperated, deuided. 
s DZogeadere, T ogether. 
| þ Todzifene. Drier away , diſpicricd. 
! TLuge, or LZoge. Todrew ont , ortoleade. 
Treo, or Treow-. eA7ree. 
Tumbe. To Dance. Lumbod. Danced , heregf we yet call 
a wench that skippethor Jeapeth like a boy , a boy , our 
name alſo of tumbling commeth here-hence. 
Tungan. eA 7 engue, and ſometimes ELungun. 

| Tune. A Towne. fLunas. Townes. 
4 @wyfeald, or Twefeald. 7oo-fo/d, doubtfull, (anceps.) 
4 Twylingor Tweling, 4 Twize. 
Twynod. Doxbred. 
LTwezednefle, Game-ſazing, comention. 

V 


Nberend , Barre», ftercill. 

Uncuth. UVnkvowne, it alſo fornctimes fignificth a 
ſtranger. 
Underfenge. To vxder1ake. Underfengud. Fadertaken,in- 
terpriled. | 
Underheld. S»pporred, vnderholden. 
Undercyning. An Y»der-king, a Vice-Roy. 
Underntyde. T be after-noone, towards the Eucning., 
Wnderſefan. S«bielfts, Vaſlals. 
Undertheod. A ſ#4efed, or ſubdued people. 
Underthian. ef» inferior ſernant. 
Uneath, or Uneth. Y=es fe, difficil, 
Tnhold, or Unheold, alice. 


all 


ur 
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leaful. Y »beliening, vofaithfull, 
nleafulnefe. VU ufanbfulneſſe, infidelity, 

Nnnyt. Yzneeaſull, not neceſlary. 
Unmihtlyc (now rather vamightly) Unpoſſible. 
Unrtiht:-haemed. Borne in Adultery. 
Unrihwiſnes. Yarighteruſneſe, incquity. 
Unicyldigh. Y»faxty, alſo va-indebred. 
Unſcyzdev. Y wag 7, 
Untrum. /»frme. Untramneſſe. /»firw11ty, 
Untyming. Zarrev. 
Unwether. A forme, a tempeſt, 
Unwiſdome. Madneſſe, folly. 
Upſtigan, or Upſtegan, and Netherſtigan. Mounting vp, 
and diſmounting, to wit, aſcending and deſcending, 
Utgang. Oxt-going, departure, 
Ut awurpen, O#t-cof. 


W. 


V Ana. Ynt, defet or lacke. We yet ſay the wane 
of che Moone. 

Uangael. Yancmg-bealth, infirme or maimed. 

Wanhope. Pſpare. It groweth through want of hope. 

Wantruſt. Dfrsft, ſuſpition. 

Warp, or Weozp. Sce A UUarpen. 

Wald, Weald, or UUold , all theſe _—_ in Vowel yet 

ſignifie one thing, to wit, a Forreſt, Of the firſt Waldbam- 

Forref (more rightly then #altbam-Forreſt ) retayneth yet 

that name. .- 


Of the ſecond , The weald of Kent , thatis, the Forreſt 


port of Kent, 


' Of the third which is wold the 1, and the highneſſe of the 
ſound of o beeing omitted , is become in the Netherlands 


wout, and in £»g/avd word. 


"i 
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And whereas Yorkes-weld', and (ots-wold, doc yet 
retay:c thoſe names , and arenot Forreſts, I am fully of ©. 
pinion , that they haue heretofore beene woody places, and 
thereof had ſuchnames, and thatthe Woods haue afterward 
beene deſtroyed, and yet their Names notwithſtanding left 
fill vnto them, 


Uapen, Weapon, or Weapnun. Allis once, and betoke- 
neth as well our weapons , wherewith we fight,as the Markes 
of honor borne in ſhields , which now after the French wee 
call, Armes. 
Wearbode ocherwiſe UWarbode. 4 Meſſenger of Warre, or 
ve tO be ſent abour the affaires of the Campe. 
Waeſtmes. Fruites, Hearbes, or grams, or the like, waxing 
or growing, out of the carth. 
Weaſtin. Fructe, 
Weater. Water. 
Weard or Wlſard. A Keeper. UWeardas. Keepers. 
UQUenas. Wayes. 
UQUel. This (as wee vnderſtand it for bene) wee retayne yet 
without any change, as very many other words, 
UUelega. A Wealthy-man{Drxez.) 
Uleofode. An eAlter , our Anceſtors yſed alſo Theofode, 
for an Alter ; belike they were Alters for different ſacrifices in 
che time of their Paganiime, and therefore ſo diftingui- 
ſhed. 
Were , our Anceftors vſed ſometime in fteed of Ban 
yet ſhould it ſeeme that Uere, was moſt commonly taken» 
for a uairicd man. But the name of Pan, is now more 
k:10wne, and more generally vſed in the whole Teutonic 
rongue thenthe name of UIUere. 

UWere-wutf. This name remayneth ſtill knowne in the 
Teutonic, and is as much to ſay, as man- wolfe ; the Greeke 
expreſſing the very like, in Lycanthropor. «- 


Ortelins not knowing what UQUere hgnifieth, becauſe 
in the Netherlands, it is now cleanc out of yſe, ex- 


cape 


AQ © 
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cept thus compoſed with Wolfe, doth miſ-interpret it ac- 
cording to his fancy. 

The TWere-Wolues are certayne Sercerers, who ha. 
ving annoynted their bodies, with an Oyntment which 
they make by the inflin& of the Diuell - And putting on 
a certayne Inchaunted Girdle, doe not onely ynto the 
view of others , ſceme as UUolues, burtto their owne thin- 
king haue both the Shape and Nature of Wolnes ſo long as 
they wearetheſayd Girdle, And they doe diſpoſe them- 
ſejues as yery YUclues, in wourrying and killing, and moft 
of H imane C:eatures, 

Ot ſuch,ſu dry haue beene token, and exccuted in ſun- 
dry parts of Germany, and the Netherlavds. One Peter 
Stump , for becing a Were-WUeolfe, «nd hauing killed 
thirteene Children, two VVomen, and one Man; was at 
Bedbur , not farre from Cultew, inthe yeare 1589 put ynto 
a very terrible Death. The ficſh of diuers partes of his bo- 
dy was pulled out with hot iron tongs, his armes, thighes, 
:nd legges broken ena Wheele , and his body laſtly burat, 
Hee dyed with very great remorſe , defiring that his body 
_ not be ſpared from any Torment , fo bis ſfoule- might 

ce laurd, 
The Wer:sWWolfe ({ocalled in Germany) isin France, cal> 
led Loupgaron. | 
Weozthige. Worthy. Wyzthe. Worth. 
Terpg. Weary 
Wreften, or Wuſften. 4 Neſert, or wild woody place. 
Uhilc, or Whilk.#h:cb. In the North of England they yet 
fay, qbnilke. | ' 
Unfe, Vife. (Fxor.) 
Wihed, or Wied. Sacred, we fay yet hallowed forha'th- 
wied, alſ wee heercof retayne the name of Whitſenday, 
which more rightly ſhould bee VVritten ##d-Senday. 
that is, Sacred-Sonday, ſo called by reafon of the del 
cending downe of the Holy Ghoſt, 8c. ; 
Ulilvernefle. A Widerveſſe , for which we ſometimes vie 
G8 3 _ 
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our borrowed name of Deſert. 
UUild-deozun. Wid-Deere. It tgnificth in the Teutonic 
( Pecora ( ampr) the bcaſts of the field in generall,and not that 
Kinde onely, which we now call Deere, although wee take 
ourname of Deercaiſo from hence. | 
Ulinberian or UUenberian. #m-berries grapes. 
Wringeard, or UUyngeatd. A Wie garden,a Vinyacd, 
Uiſduam, or UWſdom. Weſadome, patience. S 
UUſleras. Whiftlers, Pypers. 
UUitega, or UWytega. A Propbet, a fore-tcller of things 
tocome. 
UTitegode. © ropheſced, fore-told. 
UUitherwin. An Aduerſary. 
Uuithſaid. Denied 
UUithſtnod. ##h/ood, reſifted, 
Utirta , or UUnurta. Woortes, for which wee now vſe the 
French name of Herbs. The City in Germany of Weriſberge, 
in Latia Herbspolis , had that name by reaſon of the aboun- 
dance of worts or Herbes, which grew about the Hill.fides 
by chat Towne. 
UUod. Fur:0u2,0r Mad. Wee yet retayne in ſoine parts of 
England, the word wodnes for furiouſneſle or madnefle, 
Wolc. '4 (ond. Welken. C/o#dr , wee yer vic the word 
Welken, but take it for the Ayre. 
Wondozlyc. #onderly, wonderfull, admirable. 
Uoznld. #or/d. 
UUrec. Wreake, revenge. | 
CWryhta, or UUprphta. 

Heere.hence wee haue our name cf UUright, which 
ſignifieth preperly , alabouring man, though we now take 
itfor a Carpenter , or hee that yſeth ſome Trade thercon de- 
pending. 

Uuldze, or UUuldoz. Glory, 

UUnn. Dwell. | 

UWunfteve , or wnningſftow. 54 Dweling place. 
Weozth, or UUeozd. A kinde of peninſula, or land inuyro- 
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ned a/moſt about with Water, not in the Sea, but in ſome 
River, or betweene two Riuers., Itisin moderne Teutonic 
wr.tcen TUert. 

It leemes thatgeur WUeres, or water-ſtops doe heereof alſo 
take their name. | 
TWeoztſcyp, or Wurthlcyp, #orcbſkip, or Worthineſſe, We 
now pronounce it #or/h1p. 

Wurtrum or Wyrtrum. Reores. 

Wyc. A Fenced place, a place of refuge. 

Woydmear, Fame, report ipread wide, or farre abrogd. 
Wyl. A well, otherwiſe a bourn-pir. 

Wynſum. According to our now Onhography Win- ſome, 
that is, eaſte ro be wenor obtayned, 

Wuy2ſe. Woors, 

Upte. Blame, reproach, 


Y. 


Yau or Pic. The ſame, ſometimes it is taken for e«ch. 
Plde. Ago, oldnefſlc. 

Pldzena. Fore-e/ders, anceſtors, 

Pula, or Dmbe. Abox#. 

P2fe. A» beritage. Pake-weard. AH» Heire, 

Pzthling. A Hweling. 

Yzthelingas. Hrelmngs. 


I could heerein have inlarged my felfe very much , and. 
peraduenture haue much pleaſured ſome of our Engliſh 
Poets, with great choyſe of our owne Ancient Words, 
which as occaſion required they might , with more rea- 
ſon renew , and bring in vſe agayne (by ſome-what facilli- 
tating if neede were the Orthography ) then to become the 
borrowers, and tuall debtors of ſuch Languages as: 


will not bee beholding to vs for ſo much as a —_— 
and! 
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- will , they can neuer carry a true correſpondence vnto ours, 


a Ton kuceyvrnry Aw DD PRODRIEET Y,&c. 
and when wee have gotten from them as many word: as wee 


they being of other nature and originall. 

[heſe our Ancient words here ſet downe, I truſt will for 
this time ſatiific theReader , and therather, for that I ſhall 
have occafion to ſhewe the Etymologies of ſundry Names, 
and words inthe inſuing Chapters. 


THE 
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THE ETYMOLO- 

GLES OF THE ANCL 
ENT SAXON PROPER 


Nawes of Men and Women. 


The eight Chapter. 


dlke enough it is, that the Reader ſceing 

the Title of this Chapter to promiſe the 
Etymologies of che Ancient Saxon 

proper names, will expe@ ſome notice 

how to know which they bee , and 

which not : ſecing fo many ſorts of proper names are 

become common toall nations of Chriftendome. To 

giue him therefore ſariſfaQion in this poynt, hee may 

pleaſe to vnderſtand , thatalbeit it be true that ſome 

Names deriued from the Hebrew , ſome from the 
Grceke,and ſome from the Latinas alſo many of our 

ancient Saxon proper names, doc now run generally 

in common vſe among al;yert when heed is giuen vato 

them ir is eaſily deſcerned vnto what languages cach 

of theſe do appertaine, Such then as are anciently and ,,, ,.. 
properly our own, are meerly of the teutonic tongue, the Saxon 
and not found inthe Hebrew , or in the Scriptures, Proper names: 
nor yet among the ancient Greckes or Latins : and of 
theſe many doe yetremaine with vs in vſe, and diuers 
are become vſuall alſo vnto other Nations. 

And ſurc!y of the ſundry things of antiquity,worthy 
of notc arnong our Saxon Anceſtors,their proper de- 
nominations of humaine Creatures ( which"alſo was 
common vnto the other Germans was not of leaſt re. 
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gard,and albeit theſe names were giuen inchi:d-hood, 
yet were they neuer but ſignificant. A thing very lau- 
dable and worthy ; an excellent note of moſt great 
Antiquity ; and a iuſt inſuing: of the vic of reaſon, 
which Almighty God had cnducd his reaſonable crea- 
tures withall , who accordingly would not giue one 
another any proper names, in an vnintelligible and 
friuolous kinde of ſpezch. And if ſome that may 
happen to read theſe Ecymologics, ſhall accompt of 
them, as of things ſtrayned or imaginary,this his con- 
ccite doth proceed of his ownelacke of knowledge in 
tize propriety of our Ancicat Language , whereas if 
therein he were ſcene, hee would cuen as manifeſtly 
diſcerneth:m to bee ſuch as here they arc ſhewed to 
bee, as the Erymologies of the ancient names of the 
Patriarches are diſcerned by ſuch as are skilfull ia the 
Hebrew tongue. 

Our language as in the fore-going Chapter I haue 
ſhewed,confiſterh in che beginning forthe moſt pare 
of words of monoſillable, and each word beeing of 
one ſillable had his owne proper fignification pur into 
the mindes of ſuch as fuſt receiucd it (at the confuſi- 
on of &abel)by Almighty God the Author and foun- 
der thereof , but by ioyning two words or more to- 
gether, that were diſtin& monoſillables before, a new 
compoſed word, and therewithall a new ſenfe was 
at once framed : And therefore theſe proper names 
beeing made of compoſed words (tor ſcarſly finde 
I any that is of one fillable) were purpoſely made and 
framed according to the minde and purpuſe of the 
Compoſecs, thereby to expreſle as it were, ſome pre- 
cept, remembrance , or incouragement for the in- 
| ſuing 
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ſuing of ſome kinde of vertue or nableneſſe, which 
they wiſhed their Childe ſhould affe&, or of ſome 
thing in oagſort or other of prayſe-wonthy memory, 
at the birth-rime, or birth-place of the Child, as in 
obſcruing the inſuing Examples , will manifeſtly 
appeare. | 
And heere before I proceede further , I hold it re- 
quiſite to aduertiſe the courteous Reader,that whereas 
Mr. 1/ebwe writing of theſe Etymologies,will needes 
hauc bert , which is vſed for a termination to diuers 
names(as here inſuing wil appcare) to haue bin by our 
anceſtors meant tor wert, which word we now wrice 
and pronounce Worth. To this I a:1{were,thar it hee 
had well peruſed the Ancient Saxon tongue, hee | 
ſhould therein haue found that our old Ancelitors vied 
the word Weotth, which the Germans doc now pro- 
nounce wwert and we worth,bur bert inſteed thereot 
they neyrher vſcd, or needed to vie. So as his makin 
of bert vert, grcw only of his own ſuppoſall, becauſe 
ſometimes (although ſildome) the 4is found to haue 
bin vſed for theſingle v,though neuerfor the double 
P.as he would hauc it : And yet Fraxciſcus Irenicac, 
and diuers others , withour ſcarching any further, do 
heerein follow him. Poxtus Hewteruw according to 
the doting of ſome others, will haue bert to fignific 
beard , which indeede is more wide from the marke, 
then the ſuppoſall of 1/cbiws. For as Children when 
their names are firit gre , cannot bee iprayſed for 
their worth, or worthinefle, becauſe it cannotin 
them ſo ſoone appeare ; no more may they be called 
after the colour of their beards when they hauenone: / 
As for example, moft ridiculous .t is to fay , as Heate- 
of Hogs Hh 2 aſus 
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r,and orherdo,that Robert, is to ſay, ReD-beard, 
as though the bearers in old time of that name, cither 
had no names Vntil they had beards, orelfe when they 

at beards they gatnew names according to the co- 
- of them. Certaine it is, that the terminations of 
bert.fird, ryc, and ſuch others as do ſerue for diuers 
names, mult in dueſence accord vnto all whereunto 
theyare conioyned, which neither wert nor bert, 
can doe, as ſundry abſurd examples which thereon 
would inſue (if it were worth the while heere to ſhew 
them) could giue witneſle, 

One thing more I muſtnote,and that is,that where- 
as many haue written of theſe Etymologies, yer are 
all of them very ſcarſe in ſhewing the reafong of 
many their interpretations , which I ſuppoſe to bee 
becauſe they could more eaſily gefle that ſo or ſo they 
were meant, then ſhew by reaſon that ſo indeede the 
rrue meaning muſt be , and thetefore I haue therein 
taken the morepaines, to giue the Reader betrer ſa- 
tiſfaQion, 

adciftan, or Eadelftan,or Ethelftau. 

Theſe three names are all one, and tor the 4 in the 
two former, the th as well as in the latter is indifferent- 
ly vſed, adel, Eadel,or £Del, is our ancient word 
Ge Noble, or Gentle : the which Noble and Gentle, 
we hauc borrowed from the French, ſoas our names 
of Nobleman and Gentle-man, ate compoſed of two 
languages, the ſubſtantive being Engliſh, and the ad- 
ieiue French, Whercas anciently in meere Engliſh, 
it was Adelman, or Eadelman, &c. As in Germany it is 
yer vſed : tan, is the termination of the ſupcrlatiue 
* degree of compariſon , which wee haue ſince varied 
: into 
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intoeſt, as for moſt wiſe , wee ſy wileſt ; for moſt 

reat , greateſt , for moſt faire, faireſt z and the like : 
which after our old manner ſhould be wiſeſtan grear- 
eſtan, faireſtan, &c. So as delffan, is aſmuch'ro ſay 
as Nobleſt, and therefore it isz0t found among our 
anceſtors to hauebin a name commonto all in general 
but onely for Kings or Princes and their Peere as bce- 
ing the. moſt noble, 

Avelaund varicd into Flegunyd. 

A name vied fora woman. Ihaue already ſhe- 
wed that Adel, Eadel,and Cthel,is all one, and that 
cheD. ſtanderh indifterently for th. and now becauſe - 
@delor £thel is more vſed of our anceſtors then 
Adel, I reterre the Reader for the erimologic heereot 
vnto Ethelguud, at the letrer E, 

Idelulph by abreviation adulph. 
For theetimologic heereot ſce @thelulph. 
Albert 


- For the etimologic heereof ſee Ethelbert. 
Alcutn 


It ſhould bee altwin, but by reaſon that latiniſts 
vie not the w, itis become Alcuin. Ir is alſoanciently 
written Ealtwin, and ſomtimes Alvoln,Ealc or alc: 
wee haue now varied to each; Yytne is aſmuch to ſay 
as beloued, fo as eAlcnine fignificth, Of-each-beloutad, 
and Alvotn according to-the ſame ſence, B eloued of 
all. Alcuinus an Engliſhman and the diſciple of Vexe- 
rable Bede, was preceptor Vnto the Emperour Char/es 
the great ; and the firſt beginner of theVniuerſitie of 
Paris. 

Aldzead. 
This ſeemeth atthefuſtro haue bin a name onely 
| Hh 3 impoſcd- 
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impoſed vppon Princes , or great Noblemens Chil. 
dren, for our Anceſtors were regardfull that the wor. 
thieſt names, were to bee giuen to ſuch as were of 
worthieſt expectation , and this name being fo giuen 
was asa precept vnto them , ſo to beare themiclues 
as that they migh: be dreadtul vnto all, or dreaded of 
all , for ſo the name imporrteth. 

Flfred or Yl-ured. 

Fred and bzed is all one in fignification , for the v 
conſonant dcth oftentimes hold the place of f. Fred 
or V2ed, as alſo Frid, all wy » Is our ancient 
word for peace,the word Peace being by vs borrowed 
from the French word pes, which they haue fetched 
from the Latin word pax , ſo as Alfred or Al vred, 
is as much to ſay, as TAY peace. | 

Alfric. 
I have reaſon to thinke that this by corruption is 
growne from Alfrid to be £4/fric , fo thinke thar it 
ſhould rightly bee Viphric, for Viphric, ſee in the 


Letter V. | 
Illin or Allen. 

By vulgar pronouatiation, the name of Allin is 
come from Altine , which as before. is-ſayd, is as 
much to ſay, as, Beioued of all. | 

| Arnold. 
For the Etymologic thereof, ſee Eruhold. 


By 
Baldwin. 
Bald is varied into our word bold, which alſo fig- 
nificth twift,for commonly with boldnes,there js ome 
quicknes or twiftesfle annexed. The Reader is tonore 


that 


g- 
ne 
re 
at 
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that wine.,as is aforeſaid fignifieth be/oned,but Win to 

ow:rcome orto pet, as wee yet vſeir, for winning by 

play,or by battaile. Baldwtn is chen aſmuch ro ſay, 

as Cato Yincens, oone vanquiſhing or ouercomming, 
Baldzead. 

Ic.is ſayd before, that of bald (in this ſenſe) wee 
haue our word bold, read moſt commonly fignificth 
counſellor aduice, it alſo figniazth redrefſe or reme- 
dy : Chaucer ſayth , Read well thy ſelfe that others well 
24 read, wee vic it allo for declaration , when wee 
ſay read aRiddle, or read ona Books, it alſoſignifi- 
eth diſcourſe or ſpeech. B alaread, is aſimuch to ſay,as 
Bold or refine inCouncell, ox vtterance, &c, | 

Bede. 

The name of our firſt Famous Engliſh Writer, 
who for his great vertue and learning , was in his lite 
time of ſuch cfteeme throughout all Chriftendome, 
that hee was Honoured with the Title of Venerable 
Bede , and for thar'it was not allowable to giue vnto 
any the name of Saint he being yet aliue:this reuerend 
Father hauing had the name of Yenerable_ 1n his lite 
time impoſed vppon hum, it remained vnto himatter 
his death, infomuch as he is more called by thename 
of Venerable Bede, themof St. bede.' Bede ſignifi-th 
Prayer,a-name as itſhould ſceme,whercin his parents 
at the giuing thereof preſaged his deuotion. Of Bede 
commeth the name of Beadſmarn , and Beaas to pray 
vpon. The like in ſtgnification varo Bege,is thename 
of Oratio in Italian. | 

From Bede proceedeth our Word B:4, which 
through our heedlefnes in our Language , wee make 
to ſerue vnto two contraty ſenſes ,, for when wee fay: 
Wce 
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wee biDa friend voto our houle,, it ſignifiethto pra) 
or defire,and when we lay btD one to do this or that 
it there ſigmfieth to comaund: whereas bede or bd, 
ſhonld bee rat!:er vſed for praying or enuytig, and 
bod, to ſignific command, and boving rather then 
bidding, commandement- 

Barnard. 

The true ortography heerof 1s Beorn-hart, cou- 
ching the which and ſuch like in thele etymologies 
to enſue, the reader may pleaſc to note that our Saxon 
anceſtors while yet they were pagans, beeing a very 
valiant and warlike people, would ſomtimes deſire 
to haue their children imitate ſome ſuch properties of 
cowrageas they obſerued to bee in ſome kind of 
beaſts, ſuch I meane as they cſtcemed beaſts of bar- 
caile, as is amongſt orhers the beare. 

Of which jbeaft ro haue the like heart or the like 
cowrage, the parents would ſomtime giue vnto the 
child the name of Bearu-hart that is, Beares hart 
for n,as wel as 8,is in our ancient ſpeechat the end of 
nownes the ſigne of the plural number, as wee yet in 
diuers things do retaine it,as when wee ſay,Children, 
bretheren,Oren, & the like,as formerly I hauc noted. 

Bartulph 01 | 

It wasanciently and rightly Bhziht-ulph and is 
much to ſay as a helperor an 4//i#ar vnto adutſement, 
Ir is of ſome writen Barthol , and of ſomc Bay- 


ao/ph. 
Birtryc or Birthryc. 
{Ipc,wee now vic toe wiit with adding an h to 
the c and ſomake ic rich, and ſome ſwaming further 
from the originall write it r/c<&. Such as had this 
name 


Oo” > 
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name ſeeme to haue binborn to wealth or poſſeſſions, 
being rich by birth or patrimony, 
Burchard, 

This is more rightly Burh=gard, and ancicntly a 
name of office, and therctere I referre the Reader to 
the names of offices in the laſt chapter, 

| Botulph. | 

Bote,or after our now pronountiation boot, is 
/atinfatiion or amends , we vſc yet in cquallizing of 
__—_ to require ſome help or aduanrage to boor, 
Viph was anciently he/p, the one beeing deriued from 
the other. Bote-Ulph, is aſmuch to ay as « he/p. ro- 
boot , ahelper or procurer of amends or ſatisfaction, 
or as it were, a mediator, 


C 
Lharles. 

In the ancient Teutonic from whencethis name ta- 
keth originall, it was firſt Gar-edel,whercot by abre. 
uiation it became Lareal. Now in the moderne Teu- 
conic it is Karle. Gar in the old Teutonic lignifaeth 
all(as all in that rongue alfo doth) and by varying in 
pronountiation, for Ear they ſomtimes vie Tar as 
for cxample (asin the firſtchapterhath bin noted) in- 
ſeed of ſaying Dzink Gar-aug,which is ro ſay,Dzink 
all out, tbey will ſay dzink Lar=ausg ſo thac Lar is 
vied tor Gar, and ſignifieth all : eal is an abreuiation 
of edel, tor it is common inthe Teutonic to {2y Kal 
man for Edelman, Careal, which io Latine is wric- 
ten Caro/as, and in moderne Engliſh Lharleg,is af... 
much to ſay,as 4/ or wholy-noble. | 

Lonread. 
Lon bceivg ſounded as Loon, (ignifieth ſont, for- - 
I i ward, 
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ward or valliant,reaD, as is aforeſaid,is councel or ad. et 
uice,alſo remcdy or redrefſc; Conread may then well 0 
ſignifie reſolute or forward adnice or tn redre/ſe. 0 
Lunigund. Ne 
A name ofa woman, and anciently CUnigund (; 
of Luning allo written Lyning,wee haue by breuia- I 
tion made RIng, gund isaſmuch to ſay as fauour, we V 
baue ſince varicd it to cunne, as when wee ſay we r 
will cunne one thanks, that is to ſay , ſhew him grati- n 
tadeor fauor.Cunigund is then in fignification Regs r 

fauour, the fauor of the King , aname by like impoled 
vpon the daughrers of Princes, 4 

CUthbert. 


CUth is aſmuch to ſay as kyowne,acquainted or fami- 
{ar , bert b:came ſo to bee by abreuiation,ancicnt! 


being beriht, afterward beright or bereght, allo by 


abreuiation bright, and ſomrimes breghr,for ſo is it I 
oiten found, as in Cthelberiht , Ethelbzight . and , 
Cthelbzeght, though moſt commonly Ethelbert : 1 


and ſo likewiſe for Cgberiht,Egbyight 8&:@gbzeghr, 
chough moſt of all Egbert , and che like may be {aid 
of ail thereſt of our names ending in bert. Some of 
bertbt,hauc made ir bericht,or berecht,but the c/,is | 
to bee ſounded as gh, as in the Teutonic it alwayes is, 
and ia the Scotifſh-Engliſh,whereas wee write right, 
chey write ticht, and yet pronounce it as wee doe. 
Bertht,beright, or bereght, being all one, ample in 
ſignification. As to be bertghted,chat is ro be r/ghriy,, 
or w<ll aduiſed, right comcented,right rnitrutied, ſettled, 
ar(poſed or perf wade in the right.Ot good adziſement, 
unaerftanding, knowleadge,ooc. 

I am herein the larger , beth becauſe the abreuia- 
tion 


ifs. Ah 4 — _— 7 «a a 
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lon thercof which is bert,is the termination of many 
of our proper names, as alſo for that it hath. bin by 
others very much miſtaken, which manitcſtly appea- 
reth in that applying it as they doe,it will not beare 
ſencible conſtruftion to all names, wherevnto it be- 
longeth, but if in ſome it be ſtrained ro beare fence, 
vnto others it is, moſt rediculous and farre from all 
reaſon , whereas the true ctimologie thereof muſt 
necdes ſencibly and to the purpoſe agree with all 
name's where-unto it is compoſed, 

Luthbert importerh as much as fam7l;ar vnto va. 
der flanding or arquaintcd with knowleape, 


Cuthzead. 


Acquaintcd with countel or aduice,&c. 
Cynehelme. 
It ſhould rightly bee Cyning*helme , by whith 
narne our anceſtors called the Crowne of a Keng. 
This ancientname Eynehelme , is now becom: kes 


nelem. 
D 


Dewhtric. 

Devwght is our ai.cicnt proper word for verrae, 
wee yet retaine heer-hence our words dowghty and 
doughtyneſſe, and they yer ſay in the north ot England 
whena thing is nought and hath loſt his vertue, 
that it dowes nor;and in ſome of our Engliſh poetrie 
we ſometimes find thoſe vſed for vertues, or good 

WItesS., 

Tewght-ricis as much to ſay as verise-rich,or rich 
in vertue.t 15 pow vulgarly in the Netherlands writ- 
ter) TDieric,. & in Latin & and afterthe Latin(I know 
not with what:reaſon)made 7 heodorm & Theodor icus, 

Ii 2 Dunſtane 
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DHunſtane, 
=A namegiuen as it ſcemeth in recommendation of 
Conſtancie or Stabilitie, FAUN is anciently a hill or 
woanteine tane we now pronounce #one, Dunftane 
is the mounteine-ſtone or as wee might lay the Fone 
in the rock or mountaine , almoſt as much in ſignifica- 
tion as is in Hebrew the name of Powter. 


A 4-47, 


E 
- Eanſwyd. 

Wee haue varied gang into Once, wid or wed, is 
our owne ancicnt word for ſacred , Zanſywyd is aſ- 
much ro ſay as once-(acred. 

Earmentrid. 
Earm is our ancient word tor poore, as Arm in all 
' Germante yetis : our now vicd word poore , we hauc 
from the French word peure, which they hanc fer- 
ched from the Latin word pa#per, Garmenfrid.fgni- 
heth The peace of the poore. 
Earmendgard. 
Gard is al one in our ancient language with ways, 
Ermengard ſbgnificth , A keeper or protetior of the 


pore, 
Id. 


Farmenhe 
It ſhould morerightly be Barmenhelt.helt as alſo 
healt with our anceſtors being a Champion:and fo is 


Barmenhealt. 4 Champion forthe poore,or onethat 
vadertaketh the cauſe and quarrel ofthe poore. 


Edgar. 
It was anciently Badgard. Of Bd more rightly, 
Ead(now inthe north of Emg/and pronoticed ) 


werctain in the ſourhparts,Othe.Badgard by _—_ 
| ne 


no wn, Ty, 
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neſſe of ſpeech become Edgar; is 4 keeper of his oath 
or fatthfull couenant, = 

Edmund, 

Ot ED rightly Cad, I hauc heer next before already 
ſpoken, mund is in our ancient language mouth, for 
as I ind our anceſtors to haue vſed muth for mouth, 
ſo vicd they alfo und as in al the wether lands, it is 


yet vicd. Eadmund importeth as much, as 4 mouth 


of troth-keeping or loyaltic , for that EaD or eath, 
pow modernly an gath,is an obligation vntotrothand 


oyaltic- | 
Cdward. 

This was anciently written Ead=ward and Cad- 
weard, & giucn as it appeareth in recommendation 
loyaltie or faith-keeping, for Edward is properly a 
keeper of by oath, vow, faithfull promiſe or eouenanr. 
It is equiualent withEDgar , both importing one 
ſence and meaning : gard and ward, warders and 
garders, becing all one. x 

Wee haue had more Kings of Exgland , of this 
name then of any other, ninein all,three before the 
conqueſt, and ſix after it. In Portagal/ they hauc me- 
tamorphoſled it from all ſence and frgnification, and 


madn it Dgarte. 
| Edwine. | 
I haue formerly ſhewed how ED, mere right! 
Cad ſtandeth for Bath, as alſo that wine ſignifier 
beloued.It importeth rhar the oath coucnant or faich- 
ful promiſe of the bearer of this name ſhold of him be 
beloued,thar is,cſpecialyeftcemed and accompted of; 
E 


Anciently wrixten Cahbertht, and by abreviation 
li 3 Cagbecght 
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Eagbtegyt, as alſo abreuiated ro Egbert Cah(now " 
rulgarly in ſome places of Saxome cght) figni- rc 
fi:th equitie or law, allo a coma? or matrimonie, © 
Egbert {i2nifi:th, Adu/ed vm equity,or or of an equi. a! 
Cable adurſement. 
Cg'eid. 
It importeth peace accordrny to egurcie, - 


Engel is the Teutonic name tor an Angel,8 com- 
ſpoled with bert, may ſignifi: , Awgeli64l £dniſement, 


; oraduiſcd to imitate an Angel in puritie, fe 
\ Cric. T 
 Weasanciently wricten CATPC, ERT is our true and 
- ancient word for boxor, And fois Etitrightly in- fi 
recpreted. Dives honoris,that is, Richof bowor, or rich y 
#n honoy if 
Earconwald. 
More rightly Earconweald..4 font /affcincy of 
A honor. y 
Earnold. ; 
It is not written rnold, but is rightly Earn r 
hold,one that doth vphold or maintaine honor. \ 


Carnulph. 
Beeing now become Arnuiph,is aſmuch to ſay as 
(Awxiltator honors ) The belp or defence of honor. 
Tthelbald. 
Noble flout that is, Noble and valljant. 
- Ethelbert. 
| This was the name ot the firſt Chriſtned Enſtliſh 
King that euer was, entituled King of Xezt, albcit his 
dominion ſtretched further, ir fignifieth Nobl-conces- ( 
ted or 4aniſed , or of-noble conceite or aduiſement, 
whence 


wm wa ».% myo 
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whence this termination bert,is abreuiated I haue al- 
redy ſhewed,. Cthel is alſo ſomtimes abreuiated to 
Cal , whereby Ethelbert doth come to be Ealbert, 
and alſo modernly Albert, 
Cthelbilde 
Bllde is abreviated of byltd, ouc oid wordes tor 7- 
mage .Ethelbild is in cffeR aſmuch to ſay'as the 1mage 


of Nobilitte, 
Ethelburg. 

Xurg is in our language anciently vnderftood 
for a forrified place or caſtle.ethelburg doth in ſenſe 
importe as much as 4 poble-fortreſpe. 

It is like that it was among our anceſtors a name 
for ſome noble-woman, who in regard of maintai- 
ning her honor doth make her ſelfe 4 woble fortreſſe, 
for the defence thereot. | 

Ethelfrid. 

This name compelcd of Ethel and frid (of both 
which is ſpoken betore) is aſmuch to ſay as Neb/e- 
peace, by like a name giuen tor memory of ſome ho- 
norable peace that about the birth time of the child: 


was concluded, 
Cthelgund. 
A name vſed for a woman, and of EthehgundD,ic is 
become in pronountiation Jdelgund,and varict into 


Fldegund, of Adel andgund. Ihaue ſufficiently 
ſpoken betore ,.both compoſed heere rogether., doe: 
importe ſawour-bearing vaio nobilitic. 


I have ſometimes corruptly found it written 
ethelwulf. Whereby itmuſtconſequently yeild fo: 


abſurd a ſenſe «s noble wo/fe. Etheluph is rightly No-- 
Ii 4 ble- 
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ble-belpe , to wit,to be noble or honorable in help. of 
giuing.Sthelulph __ pa Adelulphe,is by bre th, 


uiation become 


Ethelwald. La 
Ic is rightly Ethelvweald. An vphon/der or ſa/fainer 
of honor. 
Ethelward. fu 


Corruptly written Ethelard. A keepcy or conſtrucy 
of Nobilitie or noblenes. 


Ethelwin. V: 

This importeth as much as a wiwxer of his Nob. vi 
litre , one that by his deſerts doth purchaſe his honor, It 
And he that purchaſcth his honor by deſert is not to b4 


bee accompred the lefſenoble or honorable, bur ra. 
ther the more, becauſe deſert is the thing which is 


preferred in the fight ofthe moſt high and cquitable b 
iudge; and in all carthly iuſtice ought ro bee of moſt 
regard. tl 
Euerard. 
EUer and ſometimes Eber, is in our ancient lan. t 


guage a wild Bere. I hauc (hewed before in the cy. 
mologie of Bearn-hart, the reaſon why the aneienc 
pagan Saxons impoſed ſuch like names vpon their £ 
children, to wit, that they ſhould afterward imitate k 
the courage which they deferned to bee in ſuch like 
beaſts of battaile : as inthis name of Cuerard rightly | 
Euer-hart is meant, the hauing ofthe hara or covrage 
#f che wild Bore, | 

EF 


Faramund otherwiſe writen Pharamund. 
Fara or Faira, & ſomrimes Frata,is che original of 
our adis&iue FAfe-mund,as before in the etymology | 


of 


elp. 


Ire 


ver 
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of &dmund,l have ſhewed is mouth. Faramund, 
then a name giuen in regard of wel-ſpeaking,; our 
Piraiſe herein is now a little changed, for wee vie ro 
lay a faire tongue,jivjſtced of a faire-mouth, 

Flilebert Philebert. 
Fil .is here more rightly Full and Ftlibert , we! ox 

Fully adurſed.\nderſtood asa precept, foto be. 

Franc. 

The etymologie of this name though it now bee 
varicd tro Francts,dorh yet remain with the moſt in 
vie and memoiie, as when wee fay franc and free, 
It ſcemeth to jhaue bin a name giucn in reſpec of 
bountic, liberalitic, or freedome, 

Fredegode. | 

Frede or v2edobccing borh one, was beforewee 
became debters ro the French for tlicir worg peace 
(as before I have noted ) ourowne word ſeruing to 
that fence goDe we haue alittle varied in ortography, 
and now write it good, Frevegare is then goarher, 
then Googrpeace. | OY ROS IIER 

Fredegund. 

Gund as before is noted, is fauour, affetion or 

gratitude,and Fre:eguny extenderh tO ſignific a fa- 


worer of peace. 44m mo 
 Irederpt.” 


-  Frederyc;becing compoled of fred andryc, is 
rightly ingerpreared rich peace,or rich in peace, aud 
perhaps molt properly ment in the” peace or con- 
tentment of the minde. ; 
Fredeſyoyde. 
,. oide,zg more.crue ortographic yopDe, is as before 
hath bio ſaid, our aiiGient, word for /acred, Fredet- 
; ' Kr +41 1 a d 
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wyde is aſmuchto fay,/ as Sacred by or through prace. 


CTarard. 

Anciently and rightly itis Gar-hart.Gar. as clſe- 
where I haue ſhewed , tsallone with the word YI: 
aSin like manner Omsis Totus; asalſo Canttu arc of 
like Ggnification inLatin,Gar-hart is ch:n A4/ hare, 
to wit, altogether of heart our courage. The latin'fts 
haue made it Gerardw, and the Italians Gerardino 
and Geral/aino, | | 

Garman:. | 

Now becom German, is A or wholy « man, to 
wit a. man-compleat orentire, 

Gartrude otherwiſe Gertrude. 

Gar as before is ſaid , is aſmuch as Yl], trude is 
truthe or trothe, for as haue formerly ſhewed d was 
fomtimes of our anceſtors indifferently vſed im ſteede 
of ch Gartrude or Certrude' is then aſmuch to ſay as 
Alltroth. A name well impoſed in regard of thetull. 
nesof trothe and Joyaltie which in a woman of 
honor er worth is requiſite; _ 

Gllbere: 
Anciently Gildberight. There were of old time 


among our anceſtors certaine companies of confratics: 


of men, called GtIde$,, firſt inftiruted forexerciſe of 


feates of Armes (though aſter they were of other 
profeſſions) and rheſc had rheirappoynted meeting 
places, and ſuch as were admitted among them, were 
obliged to theexerciſesand orders wh $1 the reſt ob- 
ſerurcd,and theſe were called EtId-bzethzen:and for 
ſharrnes of ſpeech a Efld' byothee. was: alſo _ _ 

| GiId; 


> & =Aa 


"i - - 


be king —— =» 


AGE 3 wr 


= 
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Eftd. The word Gild in ir ſelfe lignificth free and 
bountiful, EtIdberight by abreuiation become Gfl- + 
bertk,,is in cff<& one that. 1s,/iberally or bountifully dif- 
poſed, RI | F16262 


[ haue fſhewed before the ctimologie of Fredegode 
which with Godefrid or Eodefredis all one, onely 
differing in the tranjpoſing of the (ilables, both Ggni- 
fing Good-peace. fir is muckwaried from the firſt ori. 
gina'}, as of Godfrid being made Godfrey, trom 
thence Gauffrey,by others againe Geoffrex,.and not ſo 
let alone, it 1s thence turned into Jeffrey , and in 
Lati:eto Ga/fridws , albeit fome more rightly make 
K Godefrrans. ION 

G 
r 


The Etimologics hereof will cafiic apptareby that 
which is ares lay] Sddb? 0 bee now written 
Eg9d, whith ſhicweth tro Bec Eodd Hart, inrcn- 

ing, Abeart inclined to yoodwes and verane. Itis vul- 
gatly become Godard. © 


: : f. 10 9M F 
Itj5 a name for «worbatt ," and afretour moderne 
orcosidBdodiiet ,to wit, Good loue, meaning 
hboneft ana true of lone, tor that is properly good loue, 
ſome writ it in Latine Godwlins 4 hers Goawls. San 
© The Friindfogic is made plaine by that which 
hath bin already fila of therwo {flables whereof this 
name is compoled ; whereby ir appcareth to bee, Rich 
in good, or rich in goouner.” © s 
A wis good, a gayner Of wealth; © may allo be meant 
Kka of 
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of anethar by trauaile-gainerh 'good-parts or vertues 


vnto bunſclic. 
Godſcalk. 
Salk, in our ancient Language a ſcruant , 


'Theow alſo is,&c.GoDdſcalk is (Serves Dei)th for: 
anne GON. 
Goſwine. 


FT ſhoned vighrlybe. Gods-wine, wine, as hath 
bin fazd hemhn. thibnioued, and Gadg=NDding, he be/or 
ned iof God, tis now-in-the' Mitberlands vulgarly 
written Golen.avallo Golon. 


1 bes . xv) 000 th 
EM 7 Witt 910 5 ©; Hy » 


Jarman. 
It ſhould rightly, ieqHgrran tO Wit, 4 man of 
Harrh AEST ci 1 fi los! 
11's Wort 259 © 


Ve Ev. ned writes 5 Hack, and 
fignifieth ES or..yalliant perſon, as a Cham- 


pion or ſuch like , and becauſcof the addition brand, 
itſeemeth a name or ha Oe pfor ſeruice vnto ſuch 
as valiantly 1n4uadiung, It. cnemyes. had. conſumed 
and waſted theig Dy 1þ ound» is in 
ILzalian bopemark "Do 5 

Ven in the fuſt Ts. ancicntly \ Written 
PW, and! fo,was,ancicntly vied for haue,.as may ap- 
pearc in diucrs,of our alg. ngli{h wrign $And to.this 
day. in-ame;partes pf Hxgand, they will ſay, Han you 
any ? for haue you a) my ? ryc. henifieth h.ngt onely rich, 
but-alfo pollcſſion or i TIA trpCwBich 
NOW:W 66 Write. Penry; importerh almuch as 4 Lg 
c»>H of 


Tues 


RT; 


N 
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of wealth , poſlcfſhion or Turiſdiction, and ſo in likely-: 

heyd a name given vnto'luchaswere'rhe hoyres 've.- 

to ſome good eſtates orconditions-of living, 
Herald. :. 

This becing a more viſuall name of office then a 
proper name. Treferre the reader for the etymoalipie 
rhereof vnto the names of offices and dignities. 

h Herebert. 

Yerewas that in-our ancient language that exerc#- 
tzes 15 in Latine, ro wit,an ar. Ot bert I haue ſpoken 
before,in ſhewing the etymoligieot Cuthbert,Þera® 
bert.is in «ffe& asmuch to ſay, as well [cexe or aduiſed 
in the eftate of an army,a name giuen in likelyhood, as 
a precept that ſo the bearer thereot ſhould diſpoſe 
himſelfe to bee. nd ; 


Hereward. 
This having bin a proper name growne from a 
name of office I referre* the Reader for further know- 


ledge thereof vnto the llehapter. | 
- © Hewaldrightly Ewald; -- 


It Ggnifteth « /upportey 0. Vpholaey of equitie.. 
Rey Fu | [Cotherwiſcwfiperye, * 1: 59's 
- Tex formd among thehamafhl theaunient Kings of 
France,to bee writen Cilpcricbuizthiserorby ſome 
very iudicial' amtiquarids tharhad good skil inthe o'd 
French congdeigas Ihaue fhewed clicwhere,was 
very Teutonic and alfl6f}'all one with our ancient 
knguage)isdMeducred 7 forithey finding thatas C y- 
ning was our ancient name'of.Soueraigne dignirie, 
whereof we yer retaynie dra breuiaced name of King, 
{owasft Mit e old Frencya Andthey letting. 
theſetter ein place ank found of'#,to ftand-fot @y- 
Kk 3 ning; 


- 
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ning orKing, C Þflperic for Cyning Hilperyc, C 
a0thaire tor Cyning Lothaire , and the like, ſome 
afccrward ignorantly ioyning the C vnto the other 
letters made of C Lothaire Chi/peric , and of Coz 
thaire C/otheire,and fo of others in like manner. il- 
PCric is aſmuch to ſay as, 4 rich betp,or owe abound imp 
in aſſiſtaxce. | 
And whereas I haue ſaid before that blph was an- 
ciently help, and ſay here that Hilp was allo he]p,chis 
necd not ſeemr ſhange that jn ſo ancient and1patious 
atongue, ore prouince may haye in pronouniation 
ſo much differed from another, and ot the like vate 
this difference heere aforeſaid , I could ifneed ware 
ſcr downe ſundry examples, | 
Holdward, 
An ancient and honorable name of office , for the 
ie whereof I referre the Reader to- the 


etymol 
names of offices and dignities, 


It is anciently alſo wrirten Yeughe and alienated 
among ſtrangers vnto Hugo, A jeaſtival ſcaſon they 
yet . _M m——_—_ vieco call i D.that is to 
ſay,glad tyde,for Fughor Þeughe both becing.onc 
Confer, toy Ar | wee | aka 

k may bce that our HAtide now corruptly ſo pro- 
nounced, did firft come of ©cughtyde. | 

; Pughbert, | 

It js now become Pubert and Eubberd and beto- 

kenerh,Dsſpoſed to io7 or gladaes, 
i 


PUMtrep. 
More anciently & rightly itis Bamnfrid;beme is bere 
by ſhortnes of fpeech becorge hum , and Yunlſrin 


ts 


Oy Oyn Saxon Propar Naweys: 
is Home feate ,, or domeſticall quictnes, 


K 


Such names as I haue ſet downe to begin with C 
may alſo 'begin with K, for that theſe rwo letters were 
vſed of our anceſtors indifferently , as I haue ſhewer) 
in divers places. 


L 


 Lambharr. 

Rather in following the termination of ſome 
other names, then in truc obſcruing the right and ori- 
ginal ortographic,it is writen Lambert & Lambard: 

It ſcemeth that in defire of affeing meecknes and 
innocencic, this name was ſometime by the parents 
impoſed ypon the child, who in that regard, called it 
Lamb-hart, that is, The heart of « lame. 

Lanfranc, 


It ſhould righely be Land=franc,and ſeemeth firli co: 
haue bin aname of Naturalizing or making the bearer 
thereof a free Denizen , whereby he became Lands 
franc.,to wit, free of the countrie, 
Landulp?. 
This isas much to ſay.as ( Kegionis anxulrator ) The 
helpe of the conmtris. - 
LAuther or Lothatre. X 
Both are one, and almuch to ſay, as Pureor cltane.. 
zeofhold. 
Leof is thar anciently,, from whence we now haue 
out word Igue,che ſame in cff:& rat winteis. 
It ſeemeth to haue bin giuen for a piccept of confſer- 
uation of amitic, as 10 keep or hold /oz?. It is of Leof- 


hold: 
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Hold varicd vato Leopold,and was the nam: ofthe 
Duk: of Aria chat took our Lyoi-harted King &4- 


chard eci{oner, 
. Leofeſtan. 

What Leoffignificth,l hauc ſhewed here next be. 
fore, and ſtanor cſtan I hauc before in the erymolo- 
gie of Ydelſtan,ſhewcd to bee the ſuparlariue degree 
of compariſon for the which wee now in our lan- 
guage vic the termination eſt, ſo as Leofeſtan is The 
beloued t,or moſt beloued. 

Leonhart now written Leonard. 
Small'/change in the ortographic heercot doth plain. 
ly ſhew this name of Leonhart , to be rightly incer- 
preated Lion-hart,though modernly ir bee become 

Leonard & Lenard.I hauc ſhewed beforc in the ery- 
- mologicofBearn-hart and Enerhart,how our an- 
ceſtcrs impoſed vpon their children tuch namesro the 
end they ſhould imitate the courage, of ſuch beaſts, 

And vndoubtedly to the fame end and ſignification, 
was firſt inuented and brought in vſe the bearing of 
tbe images of thoſe beaſts in ſhic!des of armes, as 
were moſt couragions and fierce, and there fore cſtee- 
med beaſts of battail , as amoung orhers chicfe of all 
is the Lion, which of all other Beaſts is moſt, andin 
moſt different manner borne in armes. 


Ludfrid. | 


Lud and Lupd.anciently writren alſo Leod , is all - 


one in our old language with Folk, for rhe which 
wee do now moſt commonly vic our borrowed 
French word people. FridI haue in ſundry places 
before ſhewed ro haue bm our ancrent” wofd for 
peace : Ludfrid,is Pax populi the peate of the pophe. * 

Ludgard 


a> A mc wn 


is 
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Ludgard. — 15:05 

Ot x.Ud I haue ſpoken here laſt before, as alſo in the 

fiſt Chapter, where Lipeake of Lyagate , and haue al- 

ſo ſhewed thargardand ward is in ſignitication ail 

one, LudgardD is chen aſmuch to ſay, as, Cozſernator 
poplus, A defender,or Conſerner of the people. 


Ludulph. | 1; 
This is Auxi/iampopuli. Lhe helpe or aſſiftance of 
the people. it 
LUWwie. | 


Theſc afore-going names that begin in Z#4, doc 
ſceme to haue bin impoſed vpon ſuch as were by theit 
quality and condition like to beare ſway in the com- 
mon-wealth, being ſuch as the welfare of the p:ople, 
was to depend vpon. Of Za ſufficiently hath before 
bin ſpoken, WiC is 4reireate or place of refuge. LUDWiC 
is Kefwgrum popult. The refuge of the people. The La- 
tiniſts haue made it Zodow/cw. The French haue made 
it Low#s, and we hauc now turned it to Lewes, / 


M. 


Wanhart. 
The Etymology hecreot playne enough. . From 
Man hart itis varied to Manard, and Manard, 
' _Wathild | 

It was anciently MeaDhealt, as much to ſay, as 4 

”.11den Chan.pion. It doth appeare that in old rin.cesin 

cale of ncceſſity , both'maides and women did man- 
age armes,we now-write:and pronounce it MAUD. 

Maedhert. 272 1a 

This name being written 1n modetrne Qrthography 

is Mudei-hart , and leetiethito hauc biv given in re- 

LI] commendation 
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commendation of a maidenly and modeſt minde. 
| n MWilburg. 

Beeing rightly written ir is mild=burg , the word 
mild wee have yct invſe, it ancicntly fignificd gre- 
t10ns, merciful and alſo bouxtifull,burg, is here taken 
for a walled towne or fenced place, and ſo may 
Mildburg, bee aſmuch to ay as Gratiovs or bounts- 

full tothe rtowne, or Citie, &c. 
Mildzread. | 

Of both the fillables whereof this name is com- 
poſed I haue alceady ſpoken. Itmay well import; Gr«- 
tons or pleaſing inſpeech, or viterance. | 


N 
O 


This feemeth to bee a name ol aduice, that the 
bearer thereof might endeuour to live without cam- 
ber , and ſo bee vacumbred or vntroubled in the 
world. 


 Olmund. 

'Tfind Og and hug in the 01d Teutonic to bee beth 
now modernly with vs, hows, and mund.and muth 
(as I haue before ſhewtyto/bec alſo both one, to wit, 
that which weenow call . D\mund is then 
The month of the hanſe, the (peaker tor his familie. 

Oſwald. 


wald becing more rightly weald, and compoſed 
wit DS, is Gubernator domus, A ruler or manager of 


the affazres of the houſe, 
e affazyes of wp Nk 


Ir 


&. 


XUM 


is 
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f- It might otherwiſe be PoWwg-winethat is Beloucd 
of kis houſe;or familie. 


R 


Radegund. | 

Rade is alone with read, Kadegnnd,is aſmuch ro 
lay as, A fanorer of connſel, one that louethand nor 
reieQeth counſel or good aduice. 

NADeryc. 

Plemiifull or rich in counſel, or aduice, or liberall 
in yeilding remedy,or redreſſe.RADeric by trauai:ing 
into Spaine became Rodrigo,and lighting into Latine 
was madc Rodericus. 3# 

Radulphe now written Raphe. 

It hath in ſundry foregoing places bin ſhewed that 
vlph with our anceſtors was Help,and ot Rad I hanc 
ſpoken hee next before, RADulpye then is rightly in- 
terpreted Conſilio inuans, Ayding, or helpfall to coun- 

ſel. From RAdulph ir is varied ro KoDulphe , and 

from thence to KRUDulph,in Engliſh it.is now written 

Raphe and of ſome Kralphe. 
Keymund. 

It is alſo written RaimunD, bur rightly it ſhould 
bee Refn=-mundD. Retn it is I ſaid before ot Lauther, 
pure or cleane , and Kehnund is to be interpreted, 
Pare-mouth, a name impoſed tor the viing of good 
and de cent ſpeeches. 

| [Reinfrid. 
A name in recommendations of fiacere amitie for it 
is as much to lay,as Pure peace. 


Keyn>hart. 
Itis otherwiſe writzen KepnarD, and denoreth 
Lis A part 
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apure and cleant heart. 
Reinald wricren alſo Refnold. 
It ſhould rig\tiy bee Rein healt. A /incere £94m- 
p/on , a Champion vablemuthed in honor, or without 


Corruption, 
Reinvliphe. | 
This by that which betoxe hach beene ſad ſhewerh 
it ſelte ro ſignifi: Pure-help, orfincere aſh(tance., from 
Keinulph i is now grown ro Ranuldph & 3andal. 
Richard. 

Of our ancient word xrpe , wee yet retatne our 
word rich (35 formerly L hauc (hewed) rich fienifierh 
aboundanr, ic hart (for fo anciently it is) isno 
other then Rich hart, that is, An aboundant plentiful 
and liberall minae. 

-- Itisin Cement pronomeed Reich hart, in the 
Netherlands 1Rirart it Bichard, in lcatian and Spa- 
niſh Rcardo,and in Latine it 15 written Richardas, 

Robert. 

Ancie ntly written 1Zubertht and Ro! uberight, is by 
abreutation become Kobert.Rou;w hich 1s to be pro- 
nounced as Rog, is our ancient word for reſt. repro fe 
or quicrnefſe. Robert then fi jack pg. or ba 
fa Mm x 07 qazetnes. 

ROer. 


__ vas at fit Kugard or ROQUAAT, and aft: ——_— 


NUgIC, and wit! vs lattly ROgCT KOtt or RU, as is 
ator. 1a1d,is reſt or quietnes/FArd o kcep or co: Lſerue, 
Saas Bugard (now KOger) 4s A keeper: or conſe rker 
of reſt Or « | ap 
Ir is in Latine made ROgerms, in "20" Rup grero, 
and i French ant And it may bee that the French 
| proucrb 


— + JAam wm 
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proverb or phraſe of Rogzer box temps,which is toſay 
Regoy good time may have ſome allufion ro the origi 
pal! meaning ofthis name for that good is the time 
which is confetucd in reft and quietnes. 

Koſamund. 

The true etimologic hecrot is Roſe. momth, and ſee. 
meth to have bin giuen 11 regard ot the ſireetres or co. 
lour of the lips.Or it may have bin in recommendation 
of (we-tnes and e/oquentmes of ſpeech. 

Of this name was a concubine vnto King Henry the 
ſ-cond.In whole epitaphea Latin Poet not vnderftan- 
ding the true etimologic ofthe name, makes mund 
which here is mouth to be A/a»dms, and fo calles her- 
the role of the world, As thus: 

Hic iacet 11 tumita, ſa mundt,uon roſa munds, 

Now redolct, ſea oler.que reavtere ſolet. 

Rowland, 

Hauing already (hewed char Row fignificth reſt, it 
appeareth that Rouland is in ſignitication.The reſt or 
repoſe of the countrie. We now writ it KOWland, in 
Germanie and France,it is Roland inthe Neiber/ands 
Roeland and in Italian Or/apdo. 

Koward. 

It ic more rightly Kol-ward,ward,and gard as 1 
hauc before diners times laid, are both onethis name 
hath the very taine ctunologie, which I haue {hewed 
of BQger, 10 Wit Conſerwator quielts. 

S 


Sfgebald »: Sighebald. 


Our mo\} ancr nt. word: tor victorte is Sine; 


pronounced £d1gYe, ani lometimes allo {o written; 
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bald,as before I haue ſhewed, is bo/d or ſwift. Sige- 
bald or Sighebald(for boch are one)is 60/4 or ſwift 
#n viitoryor as one might ſay, ſpeedy in the Proſecuting 
of victory, lt is of ſome tor ſhortnes written wtbald, 
and of ſome Sebald. | 

Sigebert or ®igeſbert. 

It was anciently @igbertht , and by abreuiation ir 
grew to be Sibzight, ®ebzxight.8: Sebert. lt Ggni. 
keth, Rightly-aduiſed torvittory,aſmuch in cf to lay, 
as of (End, conceit for the obtaining of victory, 
er. 

Vulgarly itis become Segher & Deagar:ancicntly 
it was in our language tÞelame that vidor is in Latin, 
towit, 4 vay aan BHCYCOMMMCY « 

Sigerina or Sigherina 
Vow vulgarly in the Nether/ands ®egherinne and 
Segarina(v/drix) 4 woman vidor. 
Sigeſmund or Sigheſmund. 

The month of vittorie, belike a relater of vitoriesto 

the encouragement of others. 
Stighward. 
Ic is alſo written ®twpard,and ſignificcth A conſer. 


wer or keeper of vittorie. 


T 


Thoebald. 
Anciatly it was Ttewohtbald as alſo Dewghtbald 


the th (as oft before ] haueſaid) having of our ance- 
ftors indiffercntly bin ſomtimes vſed as d,& d again as 
th Þevwght or Thewht,was heretofore our proper 
word for vertuc , as in TBeWhtrie hauc alrcady ſhe- 
wed.Thesbald then being written according to the 


ancien « 


an 


 _ a. fr. as on 
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ancient ortography there of, is Speedy in vertwe... 

| wht-ryc. 

— Forhisſee DDewght-ryc, 


V, 
Ulph as befere is faid Help,and therefore isUfpher 
A helper. | 


Aidefult to peace, an affiftante vnto the mainre- 
nance of concord, OY 04 SS HLIS #60 
Uilphryc, | 

According to our now ortography it is He/p-rich 
that js to ſay aboundant in help.giuing. It is by abre- 
uiation made UJIrpc, arid mv Eatine Ydalricw., and 
ſome with reaſon do thinke that alphric otherwilc 
written Ylfric,ſhould rightly be Wlphric. 
7 Uilphſtan. 

Corruprly it- hath bin accuſtomed co be written 
noulſtan. ic fignifieth 2/off Help fall. 
vv 


noalburge. 
Surg denoteth a tenſed place, and nBalburg cx- 
refling the wall of ſuch a place, may meraphocically 
Eonific, The ſafegard of the citie, It is the name of a 


WOTNAN-. 


Walther or yHalter. 
For this it beeing a name ot ottice, [ referre the rea- 


der tothe names of otfices. 


y2erburg. Kt 
Morcrightly were it, weardburg, it is rhe nameot 


a WOman. 
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a woman, and isaſmuch toſay, as The keeper or con- 
ſeruer of the Burg, or Towne, 8c. 
nilebzozd or rather Wilberozd. 
Bero2d lignih-ch,ſtirred or moued, w:4berord, is 
aſmuch io ſay, as An ative will or minde. 
willebrord an Engliſhman, was the firſt Biſhop 
of Fireght, he is called the Apoſtle of Zea/awd, for 
hauing there Preached, and planted the Chriſtian 
faith, asalſo in ſome of the Prouinces next adioyning. 
His name by Pope Sergias ( who made him Biſhop) 
was changed to Clement. 


Importeth. 4 «4 rnclined to peace, Or a peace. 
ablc mindc. 


william. - _ 
This name was not anciently giuen vnto Children 
in youth, butaname of dignity impoſed vppon men 


in rcgard of merit, but becing ſince growne vnto a 
very ordinaty proper name, I rhouzhr good hecre a. 
mong theſe proper namcs co place it. 

Forche Etymo'ogic hereot,the Reader ſhall pleaſe 
to vnd-rſtand, that the ancient Germans when they 
had Warres withtheRomanes, were not armed as 
were they, but in a farre more ſlight manner, having 
ordinatily Swords, Spcares, Shizlds of wood, Hol- 
bards and the like, ſupplying rhe reſt with their great 
ſicength and valour. Now when 1t ſo hapned that a 
German ſonidicr was obterued to ki Hin the field forme 
Captay'e or char ge-bearer among the Romans(ſuch 

cing well arincd ,and thzir Helmets and head PCCCES 
com-ao::ly gil-'eJ)che gylgen h:1merot th: flun Ro- 
man was (atter the fight) gaken and ict vpon the bead 
of 
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of the fouldier that hath ſlaine him, and heerhen ho- 
noured with the name and title of Gi/d-helpre, which 
ſhould according to our now orthography be Gilden 
or Golden-helmet, which growing afterward vnto an 
ordinary name, becauſe divers names began with tyil 
(as before ſome are noted) this was cafiticby 
profiuntiation bronghe vnto the like, howbeiramor; 
che Franks it kept the name of Ga/d.helme, and wi 
the French (of their offpring)itgarehe name of G e/l- 
heanme,and ſince cameto be Gar/lanme,and with the 
Latiniſts Gurliclmus. 


An obtayner of concord, or awin-peace. Winftid 
ant Engliſhman was by meancs of Chartes rhe Great 
Sito Pope Gregory the ſerond, made Archbiſhop of 
M «4#wnce,and ofthe ſayd Pope named Bopjface, he is 
accompted an Apoſtle of Germany,for his preaching 
ard conuerting much peopfe vnco the Chriſtian faich 
in S4xonic and theredbonts. Ar Dorcurs in Friefland, 
hath beene reſerued vnro'our time, a booke of the 

fowre Goſpels all written with his ownehand. 
toingefride oc nofunctrida. | 
The name of q wothart, andaft oncinſignification 

with winf#id, to wit, A winner or gayner of peace or 


concord, &c. 5 
CN Forigaeh bel alnid 
A ttame ginerrin'repard of beauty, being according 
rd our Aſs Engith, white-child. 's 
| ng or t1980lfeng, "9 
Fang, was our old word ingnifying ro take of to 
earch Yolfrag dicn hach no fignification then 
Careh.w Kogs int ofd time very — to 
M m unt 
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hunt and deſtroy this ranenous and crucll beaſt. It is 
ſometimes corruptly written WBolfege , and ſome- 
times Wolfey. 
NSyc-gard for caſineſle of ſound PBycard. 
It ſeemeth to haue beene a name of Office, Bp be- 
ing(ay is aforcſaid)a place of retreac,& {» Wpe-gard 
the keeper of the NOPC, Ir is fince in Germany growne 


to be an ordinary proper name, and by purting a G 


beforethe and h after the C, it is of ſtrangers made 
Gwichard, as alſo Guichard, and mounting ouer the 
Alpes into 1talze, itis promoted to Gutccrardino. 
UUpydmear. 
is. our ancienc Englilh word for fame, ſo as 
0dyd-mear, bcing for more readines in verrance be- 
com= Wymer, is as.much to ſay, as Far-famousye 
Wide-renowmed. 
nOpne, or more rightly nBtne, | 

VO[Nne (as hath beencſayd)did with our anceſtors 
ſignific belexed, and it may be that in regard of the 
pleaſant hquor ſo called , and generally loued , they 
mctaphorically vſcd this word. 

I hau: now,Curtcous Reader, [truſt, performed ſo 
much as in the intredution to,theſe Erymologies 1 
promiſed ro make manifeſt ; and therefore ſhall not 
necd to be further tedious in alleadging more of the 
like examples. But well maycſthou bee aſſured, that 
howſocuer our ancient proper names may be by vul. 
gar corruption varied from the original,lecing ſoma- 
ny ofthem hauc come to be frequent vnto ſtrangers, 
that ncither knew nor could heed what they meant, 


ye no one(albeit there be very many,)butit was vied - 


y our anceſtors with good ſignification and meſes. 
| An 
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And for thy better notice oftheſe heere alleadged, 
ic may pleaſe thee ro obſctue, how Nobleneſſe, Honor, 
Honeſty, Valour, Peace, Amity, Quictneſſe, Charity, 
Trueth, Loyalty, and all other vertues, were in their 
name-giuing recommended. | 

Weeare further to note that cuenin their ancient 
times,they hauing not the learning and experienceof 
ſo many foregoing flouriſhing ages to the augmenta- 
tion of their knowledge, as wenow hauc; would nat 
bee ſo vaheedfull or vncurious,as to bee content like 
vnto Parrats to ſpeake they knew not whar, but they 
would and did know what in thcir denominations 
they vtered ; framing and diſpofing them (asis a- 
fore noted) as a precept or obligation to the embra- 
cing or prayſc of fome kinde of vertue. 

Heerin the ancient and exceilent cuſtome of our old 
anceſtours was not inferiour vnto that of the ancicnt 
Heb rewes, whoobſerued the like , as in the name of 
Noeto lignifie reſt, hee being reſerued to repoſe after 
the raging flood. In the name of .1brahamr varicd 
from Uſbram,formoreapter ſignification , by God 
himſelf, was borh Gonified and preſaged a father of « 
multitude.By the name of Iſaac,/aughter,in regardas 
it may ſceme of his parents ioy, or of his mothers 
laughing whe ſhe heard the Angel to promiſe his vn- 


| likely birth.By the name of 7acob,e ſupplanter,which 


might weil bee for that hee ſupplanted his brother 
£ſau. By the name of Danid, Beloued. By Salomon, 
Peaceable.By Rachel,a ſheepe, &by 10nas,a doue,both 
inregard of innocencie.By the holy name of 7eſws, 4 
Saurour. A namemolt fit for Teſws Chriſt, the moſt 
worthy bearer thereof. And laſtly ro omit many 

k Mm 2 others 
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others, the name of Perey, hi ; 
CO nonnmndens | | 
thcreof, by Chriſt himſelfe ras: ro cage th 
ſure and ce foundation of -his Church Dial 
afar! 7: _— _ gatcs of hell ſhould norpremaile , for _ 
Seen ln ni ever is Ga mAh 0 lay, 26 1. rocks or foue, an 
fk pac i hr rn — 17ers 
Wop on | rock, 
ANA bee -* This may now ſuffiſeto ſhew notonly the vrili 
Fen they ve. Co ;. and worthyneſſe of this moſt meas —_ by 
Van ,: Dre 4-4, how it is confirmed 1 ; nan ene 
Gee Wet or he Co on in the obſcruation thereof cuen 
6 rhieed y ſelfe,and was without all doubt through 


*»» Cn $ , 
I CE bitte cons God, even by _ reaſon put i indes 
ll bail ut into the m 
Oy ——_ */7;: our anceſtours,and ſuch mw” the moſt malon _— 
Lv - tions of the world, as hauc obſerued the like. 


* 


HOVY BY THE SIRNAMES 
of the Families of Enzland, it may be di- 
{cerned from whence they take their ori« 
ginalles, to wit, whether from the an- 
czent Engls/>-Saxons,or from * 

the Danes or Nor- 
46125, 


The nipth Chapter. 


yl Lbeit Engliſhmen ( aunciemly called 
& 5axo0ns & otherwiſe Englith-Saxons) 
y may be accompred to haue had one 
originall with the Danes and the 
Normanes, they all ſometime {pca- 
 kingin effect all one language ; yer 
comming to bediuided vnder ſeucrall goucrnments, 
and to vary in their languages, they thereby [cemed 
feucrall people ; and ſo grew to be accompred ſtran- 
the onevnto theother : neuertheleſſe it hath ſo 
allen our, that ſuch of theſe three nations , as hauc 
F to become inhatants in our realme , haue 
there ioyned together againein one,whereby the po- 
ſtcrity ofthe Danes and the Normans {although bur 
jirtle in reſp<& of the Engliſh. Saxons) docall at this 
day remayne without any diſtintion vnder one ge- 
ncrall and renowmed name of Engliſhmen. 
This notwithſtanding , becauſe men are natural! 
defirous to know fo muchas rhey may,and are muc 
leaſed to vnderſtand of their owne offþring, which 
y their ſirnames may well be diſcerned , if they be 
firnames of continuance, I haue heerein as neere as I 
Mm 3 can 
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can, endeuoured my ſelfe to giue the curteous Reader a 
fatisfation. And doe make choyce according as the X 
moſt matter enduceth mee, both firſt to begin, and b 
longeſt ro continucin thewing the families deſcended p 
from the ancient Englith-Saxons, the which of the > 
three heere named, are not only the farregreater num- I 
ber,as being and having remayned the corps or body a 
of the realme; both before and ſince cicher Danes or 'r 
Normanes entred in among them; but may alſobeſt p 
be reputed the ancienteſt and meereſt Engliſhmen. 
The Reader is then to conlider that after our an- * 
ceſtours the Saxons were come out of Germany, and o 
| had placed themſclues in Britaine, they did change el 
the names (as inthe fifth Chapter I haue (hewed) of p 
the Citics, Towns, Caſtles, Villages, Paſſages, Fields, A 
Forreſts, Waters, Hilles, & Dales,&c. vnto the names at 
of like places in Germany , or vnto names otherwile af 
intelligibic and apt in their owne tongue. And did al- * 
ſo giue names (in like mancr inte]ligible m their owne of 
language) to all ſuch Townes, Caſtles, and Manour of 
Houſes, &c. as themſclues built and ercted. th 
Now as men haue alwages firſt.giuen names vnto E 
places , ſohathitafterwardgrowen vſuall that men lil 
haue taken their names from places ; I meane their 
fimames : and this cnſtome albeit it was not of olde 0 
time generally vſed of all, yet grew it afterward tobe le 
vied of all ſuch or of the moſt part of ſuch as grew Be 
vnto continued families ; and firſt and eſpecially in ge 
ſuch as were the owners of the places where them- fi 
ſclucs inhabited, for that was heldas athing of cſpe- ap 
ciallcredit and accompt , and ſuch firnames did alfo ol 
remaine vnto thoſe that were iſſued from ſuch places, ta 
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though they poſſeſſed chem not, as all indeed could 
not continue to do, by reaſon of the great increaſe of 
poſteritie. And this cuſtome' of raking firnames of 
places, grew intime more vſua/l then the more anci- 
ent cuſtome vſcd before, which was of adding to a 
mans proper name the proper name of his tather, 
with purting ſonne vnto 1t;cxpreſimg thereby whoſe 
ſonne hee was, as in Wales and'among the common 
peopleof Holland,it is Fa the vſc: 

Moreouer diucrs ofour anceſtours tooke their ſir- 
names by reaſon of their abode in or necre ſome place 
of note, where they fcrled rthemſelues and planted 
thcirenſuing tamilics, as within Tunes, (or fenced 
places) or aca Wood,a Hull; a Field, a Gzeene, 
a B2ooke, a Bourne, aFoozd; a great 'Tree, 
and ſundricthe like. VWhereby for example, Robert 
of, or at the G2eene, was ſo called becauſe he dwelt 
on, or by: G22ene : and afterward the prepoſition 
of, became by vulgar haſte robe g, when of Robert 
of Hzeenc , he was called Robert a Gzeene,, and 
the & laſtlyquite left , lee remained onely Robert 
Gzeene , andthe like may be ſaydof others inthe 
like maner. 

And now becauſe our {irnames are infinite, & that 
it were very tedious ro note a multitude' of them ar 
length, .1 haucherechoſen our the moſt viuall termi- 
nations, each whereof* being as it wereto ferue fora 
general rule,tor all ſuch as doe ſo end. Andthat theſe . 
families are of the ancient Englifh race it will caftly 
appeare,by reaſon that rhe deriuation & fignification 
of ſuch terminations are originally & mecercly apper- 
tayning to our own ancicnt-Englith-Saxon language. 
M m 4 Yet 
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Yet before Ido herein begin to proceed, it is re- 
quiſite thac I anſwere an obicQion which (I fall ico 
accompt ) ſome one or other may bting againſt me; 
and that is, that albcittheſe terminations are meerely 
Engliſh, and therefare the bearcrs of ſuch names like 
to bee indeed of anciencEngliſh race, yee the Nor- 
min Congueror having madehavoke of fo-rmany En- 
gliſhmcns landes, by giuing chem to his Normancs, 
the Nurmanes then became the x ofleffors. of ſuch 
placesas the Englilhumen had before both the-nanies 
and che poſſefhons of; and fomight nor loſe the one 
2s well as the other. To this 1 anfwere, that it istruc 
that the Conqueror fodid, bur I haue nottherefore 
found thateucr hee forced the Engliſhmen to leaue 
their ſirnames when hee made then loſe their 
kngdes,. but that they both then and cuer {ince kept 
them. F 

Neither did his Normannes that had gottep the 
poſſefiion of Englith mens houſes and livings,deave 
off their own {1rnames that they brought with-them 
outof Normendir, but retayned ſtil their French 
namestogether with Engliſh mens lands, as may ap- 
peare by the many families of Norman race ,.; that 
with their French firnames afterward' remained in 
Zuglend, whereof diucrs are there'yet remaining, 
Neither would they fo-much appeare ro be: Engliſh, 
as to aflume vntothemſcives that were conquereurs, 
the firnames andconicquent!y the eſteeme of ſuch as 
were conquered. And ſceingthey held Englichmenin 
fuch:contempt that ir was for the time (1n aſort) a 
fhamec to-beaccompted anEnglifkman,imuſt nccds 
follow that thcir pride would not faffer the to leauc 


their 
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their French and to take Engliſh ſirnames. 

And whereas ſoone after the conqueſt wee finde 
that ſuch as had meere Engliſh firnames , had the 
French article, le, which in Engliſh is the,or the pre- 
poſition de, which in Engliſh 1s of, ſer before them : 
as for example , if the ſirname betokened ſome facul- 
ty or Office ; as ReULC, it might be written /e Rewe,or 
ifit had denomination from ſome place,as Mewton, 
it might be written de Newton, but it is not rherefdre 
to be thought that theſe were Normans with Engliſh 
{irnames, but that it only was(as yet itis) the French 
ma'er of writing {irnames both of their owne and of 
ſtrangers, with /cand de, And this came afterward 
in England to be omitted, when Engliſhmen and En- 
glilh maners began to preuayle vnto the recouery of 


.decayed credit, 


The like may beſayd of ſuch firnamesas ended in 
fonne and were turned in bad French vnto firz (in 
ſtead of fils) whereby for example , Arno/dſorme was 
Frenchehied into Fitz=_Arnold , Walterſonne into 
Fitz-walter, and ſundry others the like, bur of theſe 
ſirnames that arecompoſed with fitz I ſhall take oc- 
caſion to ſpeake more, when I come to ſpeake of the 
{irnames of the Normanes. _ 

And heerein the meanetime I will proceed with 
ſuch terminations of ſirnames asare wordes meerely 
belonging to our owne ancient language, thatthereby 
our ancient Engli(h families from the aforenamed 0- 
thers, may the better and more clearely be diſcerned. 


s, 
All names ending in all or Hall, 
There are many of our firnames that end in all 
Nn or 
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or Hall,andalbcit as all Engliſhmen know,theone in 
ſignification is different from the other, yet through 
our accuſtomed clipping of our wordes, they are in 
ſome ſirnames confounded,as for example , woodhall 
doth thereby becometo bee woodall, &c. Some doc 

rightly end in all, as woorall, which ( as I take it ) 
' ſhould moreſignificantly be worth all : many other 
of our ſirnames doe likewiſe end in all or hall, of 
which I {hall not need to ſer downe more examples, 
it ſufficeth thar I ſet downe theſe terminations, for 
ſuch as anciently are our own,to wit, both Engliſh in 
ſound, and in ſignification, and therfore muſt rightly 
4 gin ro Engliſhmen, and conſequently declare 
ſuch to be of our ancient Engliſh families. 

All ending in Beke, 

Thereare diuers of our {irnames that end in Beke, 
as elbeke, Bowrnbeke and others. Beke is alſo a ſir- 
name ofit ſelfe. BEE is in the ancient Teutonic a 
ſmall running water that iſluerh from ſome Bourn or 
Welſpring, which in Latine is called T orrexs, and 0- 
therwiſe in Engliſh 4 6rook. 

All ending in Berte. 

Many of our firnames that end (as wee pronounce 
it)in Berte,arc commonly written BUry,as 7 hor- 
bury, Bradbury and the like , for the Erymologic of 
this termination berze or b«rie , looke in theſeuenth 


Chapter at the letter 4, inthe explanation of our an- 
cient Engliſh words. 
In Burg, Burgh, or Bozrow, 
Of Burg or Burghe , commeth our now vſed 
name of Bo2row, which is alſo the termination of 
diuers ſirnames,as 4/dborrow, Newborrow,& the like. 


For 
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For the Etymologie heercof,, looke atthe letter b, in 
the explanation ot our ancient Engliſh words. 
ln Bourne, 

Bourne commecth of our ancient word BUrna, 
and is a termination vnto very many of our ancient. 
Engliſh ſirnames, as T :chbourne , Milbourne , Swan- 
bourne, and the like. 

Bourne is properly ſuch water as iſſucth or riſeth 
vp by a ſpring our of the carth, & ſome ſmall brooks 
occaſioned thereby may alſo thereupon haue gotten 
the name of Baurnes. Some do think a boUrne to 
be only a ſudden breaking forth of water out of the 
earth,(as diuers times hath hapned) and after ceaſed 
againe, but I find it properly to be ſpring-water ; and 
a fountain riling out of the earth, is yetin ſome parts 
of Frieſland called a Dpzing-bourne, In Brabant 
a well is calleda Bourne-ptt , burin Germany they 
haue varicd ir,and call a well a 674n,calling alſo cer- 
rain tart-& medicinall waters which they have there 


in diuers places, bythe name of Dow2beunnes. 


Swanbourne is like to haue taken name of Swannes 
keeping about Bournes, or about bekes , iſſuing 
fromthem. Milbourneof ſome mill that went by the 
iſſue of water from ſome BOUrne, La7ghonrne, may 
alſo haue had that name by reaſon of the length, and 
Bradbourne of the breadth, &c. 

In Bzyg, 
2Bzyg, was more anciently written Bazyeg, and 
is now written Bridge, it is a termination vnto ſun- 
dry our firnames,as Berbridge (which rather ſhould 
be Burgh-bridge) and others : and it is plurally the 
firname of aright honourable family. 
Nn 2 It 
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Itis alſo in the North of E-zlard a firname of 
ſome of the Yeomanry, and written and proncunced 


BY12%6s. 
In B200k, 

This being the termination of diuers names,as Bra- 
brock (morerightly as I take it Broadbrovk) &c. is 
the ſirname of an honourable andof ſundry worlhip- 
fuil families. A brooke wee now take to bee a (mall 
running water, but I] finde it in the Teutonic to bee 
that which pa/ws isin Latin, a wateriſh or moor1{h 
ground. The city of Bruxels tooke name of the 
brook-land or mooriſhground lying on the North- 


fide thereot. 
In By, 


In this termination many of ourancient ſirnames 
docend, as firſt for example Willenzhby, the ſirname 
of honourable and worlhiptull families, alſo Kirkby, 
| Heltby,and many others : the particle, by, ſeruing :0 
expreſle neere vnto what thing of note the reſidence 
of ſuch a fami'y was, when th's their ſirname firſt be- 
gan - as being neere vnto ſome noted w/low tree, or 

y aChurch,or by a wood, for holt in our language is 
otherwiſe wood, &c. 
In Laſter, Leaſter, and Lhefter, 8c. 

Wee haue ſundry terminations ot places and 
conſequently of ſirnames of men (taken from thoſe 
places) which end in Caſter, CeaFer, Ceiter,CheFer, 
and Ceter,all which do ſeemeto me to haue been but 
one, andnot anciently comming from any Teutonic 
or Saxon word, but derived from Ca/tram in Latine, 
And as wee need not to doubt that the Romanes in 
the many yecres that they bore ſway in IR 

there 
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there make duers fortifications which they called 
Caſtra. So may wethinke chat our anceſtors the Sax- 
ons, finding thele fortitications ot the Romanes, did 
imicate though corruptly (as all ſt, angersare woont) 
their appellation, which in time grew more and more 
to vary, as firſt ro become Caſter and Ceaſter, and af- 
terward the c togetan -vatoir, and {@ come to bee 
Cheſter(but chis,as I rake it,came through the ortho- 
graphy of th: Normanes) and ſome omitting in pro- 
nuntiation the þ, as alſo the /, in the midft of a word 
(as the French vſe to doe) haue made it Ceter. Our 
Saxon anceſtors comming into Britaine after the Ro» 
manes, and to be rhe owners of ſuch places ſo varied 
in denomination,they ſo came to be their firnames. 
In Llif, 

A £1'fis a kinde of rocke on the ſea fie, and as it 
were cleft or broken off : diuers of our firnames doe 
therein end, as Radclif (the ſirname of a right hono- 
rabie famlic)aiſo Whitclif and others. Ir may ſeeme 
that Radclif was vnderſtood at the firſt for ReD. Clif, 
as whi:clif for white-clif, both denoting the co- 
lour,as other like names doe the faſhion or ſituation 


of their C/:fs. 
In Tough, 

A Clough or Llowgh , is a kinde of breach or 
valley downea ſlope from the ſide of a hill, where 
commonly (hraggesandtrees doe grow. Ir is the tcr- 
mination of Colclow2h or rather Col/d-clowgh , and 
ſome orher ſirnames, 

In Lomb, 

Lomb was with our anceſtorsa field of ſomewhat 
highor hilly ground,and not low as a meadow. Ir is 
Nan 3 _ the 
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the termin ation of ſome of our ſirnames, a3 4ſhcomb, 
Warcomb and the like: Aſhcomb may well haue taken 
that appellation of ſuch trees there growing , and 
Warcowmb of war or fighting at ſuch a place. 

In Lote, 

This termination ſeructh for Heathcote, fo called 
of ſtanding on a heath, and Southcoce in regard of be- 
ing South from another that was North from it, and 
ſo of the like. And albeit that a Cote in our language 
is alittle ſlight built country habitation, (ſuch as after 
the French we call a cottage ) yetas all things begin 
little, ſo that which firſt bore the name of a Lote, 
might afterward come tobethe habitation ofa wor- 
ſhipfull family,& yet retayne the name of £ote fil, 
which bcing no other originally in it ſelfe then is a- 
foreſaid, yet carricth it honor in the antiquity therof. 

We alſo vſe this word Cote,for a garment, but it 
ſeemeth to haue been at firſt metaphorically brought 
in vie, in regard of being ſhrowded therein, as in the 
little houſe or cote of the body , but antiently wee ſo 
vſcd it pot , for ourancient word fora £0te in this 
ſence, was a reaf, | 

In Lroft. 

A Lroft wee cſtceme ſome little plot of ground, 
and both the name and the thingare yet in ordinary 
knowledge. In Croft doe cnd ſundry ſirnames, as 
Bancroft, which is as much to ſay , as the croft ator 
by a beaten path or highway. Hol. crofi murerightly 
Holt-croft, becauſe it conſiſted of wood. 

In Dale. 
For our owne Engliſh word Dale,we ſometimes 
victhe borrowed French word valley : the fignifi- 
cation 
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cation of DAE is yet vnto vs knowne.It is both a ſir- 

name and the termination of ſundry firnames, as 

; Green-dale, Dib-aale, rather Deep-dale, and the like. 
In Day, 

Our now vſcd word Dap, our anceſtours wrote 
TICAga, in the Netherlands they lay Daghe. Itis 
both a ſirname and aterminationalfo, as of Loneday, 
Holiday, and thelike. : 

In Dene or Den, 

Tt need not ſeeme ſtrange ( lith it is diuers times 
found ) that in onelanguage there are ſeucrall names 
for one thing, ashere in ours for preſent example, Y 
Deng or Brane , which for ſhortnefſe is become © 
Den,is all one with DAle. It is alſo otherwiſe a low 
place, and we now vſeit fora cauc in the carth, as the 
denne or lurking place of wild beaſts. 

It is the termination of ſundry of our ſirnames, 
as for example, of Camden, which I take anciently ro 
have beene Campden, and {ignifieth the Dene or 
Dale, bclonging to ſome Cemp or Lamp-fighter 
(for both is one) in our now vſed language called a 
Lhamplon, butin the Teutonis a Campion. 4 
Campdene may alſo haue bin ſome place appointed for 
: Campions,Cambatfighters,or men ofarmes to cncoune 
ter cach other. And fo the place became afterward to 
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, be theſurname of him and his family that owned it,as 

4 othcrs in like ſort haue done. Norden or rather North- 

f den, is like fo to haue beene called by reaſon of ſome 
oppoſite place therevnto in the ſouth, &c. | 

= In Diſh, | 


Some of our ſirnames, as Cauandiſh and Standiſh, 
. 2c. | remember to have this termination and theſe 
Nn 4 and 
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and the like names ſcemeto haue come of ſome name 
of Office, belonging to the ſ{eruing of ſome Prince 
or great man at his Table. And whereas with vs a 
dith is the name of the veſſel} whercin the mear is ſer- 
ued tothe Table, in Germany they do ca!l the Table 
it felfe the Diſh. 

In Dun or Dune, 

Dun or DUNne, was our ancient name for a moun- 
tain,but(as I take it) for ſuch kinde of mountaines,as 
doe lic ſtretching our in length, & commonly on the 
{ca ſide, as do the Dunes or ſand-hils,on the ſea-coaſts 
of Hollaxd, the like whereof ſome cail in Englaxd the 
Downes Dune by our accuſtomed maner of va- 
rying in orthography is ſomtimes written don & is 
the termination of ſundry ſirnames,as Heyaon,which 
as it ſeemeth,was anciently Hizhann or Heathdun,ci- 
thera highor a heathy hil. As alſoof $tadoz,which 
may haue beene Dtane-Dun, that is,7he forry-h1l. 

In Epancicntly Ea, 

As we anciently vſed the nameof wreater, where. 
of we yet retaine the name of water,ſo did wee alſo 
to the ſame ſence vic ep or eg. The French among 
other words which they yer retayne of their olde 
Frankilh tongae (the whichas originally ours was, 
was Teutonic) doc giue vnto water the name of eau. 
Our name of Jland, is anciently Zy/and, as yetin 
the Netherlands it is,and is as much to ſay as water- 
lazd, being indeed land out of water. Epis atermi- 
nation of diuers of our firnames , both honorable 
and worſhipfull, as S14wey, T:lney,andothers, whole 
poſſeſhons whence their ſirnames were taken, were 


{ituate necre vnto waters. 
In 
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In Felld, 

This being anctently Feld and ſometimes HelD, is 
bur little ſwarued from the originall, lris both a ſic- 
name,and a termination alſo,as to Bedixgfeild,Broom- 
feild, Bemtfeild, and ſundry others, 

In leet, 

Such ſirnames as hauc heerein their termination, 
did originally come from reſidences at ſome places 
where riuers or ſtreames did ebbe and flow. 


In Fo 
Not only ſundry of our ancient Engliſh ſirnamesdo 
heerin end, but ſorme alſo ſo ſeemeto do which arc of 
French or Norman racc,but this groweth,by the not 
rightly diſtinguiſhing berweene faorD and fopt , the 
firſt being a meere Engliſh termination, denoterh as 
yet wee retaine inmemory, a foord or water-paſlage. 
The other coming from the French,denoteth a place 
of ſtrength by nature,as Rock-fort the ftrong'rock &c. 
Thelma of Rainford, now Ramsford, fſeemeth 
to hauc riſen by reaſon that the firſt ofthis name had 
his dwelling at a paſlage or foord cauſed through 
raine: and fo in like maner that of Sw1zfordofa dwel- 
ling ata foord reſorted/vnto through the muddineſſe 
thereof, by {wine. | | 
In Foot. 


Thereare not many ſirnames that heerin do finiſh, 
yet ſuch as there bee haue gotten ſuch name of foot- 
manſhip, as. thefirnames- of Harefoat., Refogs., and 
the like, which were gtuen for ſwiftneſſe of running 
or going. G1" 


. 


In Gat, | 
Some few of our terminations are gan 45 74r- 
Oo negan, 
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wezan, Hoganand the like. Itis a particle in our an- 
cient language divers times vſcd, in expreſling the 
endumemt of ſome quality. Fi, 

In Gate, 

It was anciently written Geat, a through: paſſage, 
and is the termination of diucrs of our ancient ir. 
names, as Hunegate, Hargate, and the like. 

In Graue, 

This termination expreſſcth the .hauers-of ſuch 
ſirnames,as Weldgrave, Muſgraue, Sedgrawe,and the 
like, tro haue borne Office in the time ofour Engliſh- 
Saxon anceſtors,whereby they haue been honourable 
and worſhipfull ſo many ages paſt : for the Erymolo- 
gic of Craue;l refer the Reader to the enſuing Chap. 
ter of our ancient titles of Offices and Dignitics. 

In Groue. 

We vnderſtand heereby a woody place or thicket, 
howbeit more rightly a place for the nouriſhing and 
' growth of yong trees. Itis both a nameandatermi 
nation to ſundry of our firnames. | 

In Ham, 

It is in Germany written hep, and importeth as 
much as home now doth with vs. Bam originally 
fignificth a couverture or place ofſhelter,and is thenee 
growntoſignific ones Home,(as now vncompoſed we 
pronounceit) thatis to ſay, ones birth-place or moſt 
proper habitation. Iris one of our greateſt termina- 
tions of firnames, as of Denham, "5, rg his home 
or reſidence downe ina valley.Of Hizham for the fi- 
tuation of his ham or home vpon 4/2 h-2round; and 
accordingly of many others, diſtinguiſhed one from 
another in like maner vpon one or other cauſe. 

In 


of 


in 
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In DIL, | 
As High-hil of his reſidenceſo ſituated, Burghhil, 
of hauing hisburg or _ on a hil,& ſoot the like, 
In Yo D, 
As Sterne-bold, firſt taken of hauing that charge 
in a ſhip. 
| In Bouſe. 
As Woodhouſe ſo named, as it ſcerneth,of his houſe 
built of woad, or at a wood or forrelt. 


In Hurft, 

HÞurft,is anciently alſo wricten Dy2M, It ſignificrth 
a woody place, and ſometimes where the trees grow 
but low , and notſo high as inother places by reaſon 
of the vnaptacſle of the ſoile; as our ſirnames{among 
others) ot Stamhurſt, to wit, Stani-harft, and Sands 
burſt, doc in part declare. 

In Jng or Ling, 

Theſe terminations belonging to diuers of our 
ſirnames doe cxpreſſe ſome indument of a quality. 
As Harding to haue beene fo called for his Hardinss. 
Snelling for his (wiftneſſe. Frankling otherwiſe writ- 
ten Franklin, for his purchaſed treedome or liberty. 
I reade that King M/fid finding a childe in an Ea- 
glcs neſt, named him Neſtlwg. Of whoſe worththe 
King aftcrwardſomuch eſteemed, thac he made him 
an-Earle. : 

In Kin or King, 
I me1ne to ſpeake heereofanon,when T ſhal' haue 
occalion-to ſpeake of firnames that are growne from 


proper names, 
In Land, 


Diners of our ancient terminations cnd inland, 
Oo 2 The 
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The owners and dwellers at ſuch places hauing had 
their names for diſtinQion ſake according to the na. 
tureof theſoylc, as for example, Bak/and,of the flore 
of beechtrees(anciently called 54) thereon growing. 
Leyland of thelying /eghor empty thereof, to wir, 
vncultyued. Dr:lana,of the drineſſe thereof,&c. 

In Legh, Ley, or Lea, 

Howlſocuer wee doe now Giltinguilh theſe termi- 
nations, I rake them to haue beene ancient]y all one, 
and to {ignificas is nextbefore ſayd, ground that li- 
eth vnmanured and wildly oucrgrowen , as diners of 
our firnames therein ending doe notific ; as for ex- 
ample, the honourable ſirname of Barkley, of Birch- 
trees anciently called berfi, Bromley, of the ſtore of 
broome, and Bramley, of Ieg or legh , ground bea- 
ring brambles. A combat being once foughtin Scor- 
land betweene a gentleman of the familie of the Leſ« 
lezes, and a Knight of Hunzary , wherein the Scot- 
tiſh gentleman was vifor, in memory thereofand of 
the place where it happened, theſe enſuing verſes, 
doc in Scotland yer remayne. 


Betweene the leſſe ley and the mave, 
He ſlew the Kweht, and left him thare. 


In Jan, 


The (irnames ending in Man, were vſuall ( as it 
ſhould ſeeme) toexpreſſe the bearers trade of life, as 
Chapman, for that hee was a merchant. Freeman, 
through the amending of his cſtate from ſome for- 
mer of Jeſſe liberty, &c, | 


ts 


Ul 


T 
Vi 
O 
© 
! 
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In Dke, | 
As Bradoke, rightly broad-oke, Barn-oke,of a burnt 


or blaſted oke, &C. 
In Of, 


As Hariot, for the which looke among the names 
of Offices, &c. 

In Pogt: \ 

As Damporte, Newporte, and the like: Porre in the 
Teutonic ( from whence and. not from the French 
we anciently hauec it) was ſometime ved fora fenced 
or walled Towne. The chiefe magiſtrate/of the Ci- 
ty of London beforeithad a Maier , was called the 


Portgrene, 
In Pool. | 

As Walpoel, Hampoole, and fuch others. It ancient- 
ly ſignifieth a ſtanding water or pond. 

In BYC, 

As Goodryc, wrong written Goodridge, Kenryc and 
the like, rpc as elſewhere 1 hauc ſhewed, ſometimes 
importcth wealth, ſometimes iuriſdition. 

In Roof, : 

As Wwoodroof,, and ſome few others, Root, anci- 
ently ſignifieth thecouering of a houſe, reaf the co- 
uerture ofmans body, as a coat or garment. 

In Shaw, 

As Bradſhaw, Scrimſhaw, andthe like , it com- 
meth of a ſhade or ſhadow of trees , whereat they 
badtheir refidences, Bradſhaw, being as much in cf- 
tas Bread-fh idrw, Scrimſhaw , TA ſhadow of de- 


fence or jhelter. 


In Spear, 
As Breake ſpear , the ſirname of Nicholas Breake» 


Oo 3 fear 


Oe Tae Sianamegs, 


ſpear an Engliſhman of a worlhipfull familie , the 
ancient reſidence whereof as ſome hold was abour 
S. cAlbons. He was choſen Pope, and then bore the 
. name of Adrianuws Quartm. Breakſpear , Shakſpear, 
and the like , hauc beene firnames impoſed vpon the 
firſt bearers of them for valour and feates of armes. 


In Dtal, 


This albeit in compolicion it bee become tal, yet 
ſhould it rightly bce Deal, which is as much to ſay as 
parte,as for example Tunſtal, ſhould be Towng= 


deal, Bozſtal, Bozcſdeal, &c. 


In Steed or Stede. 
As Barkſteed, Benſteed,and thelike. SteDe ligni. 
fieth place(as Row alſo doth) and accordingly deno- 
teth the place of reſidence of the bearers of ſuch 


In Stock. 


As Boſtock, and Holſteck rightly H:1:ftock, deno. 
ting the ſtock or trunck, of ſome tree whereby his re- 
ſidence was named & conſequent:y himſelfe. Stock 
is inthe Teutonicalſo vnderſtood for a ſtafte,and it is 
ſaid to bethe proper and ancient ſirname of the great 
and Emperiall houſe of Auftria, inmemory whercof 
houſe of Auftria. it bearcth two ragged ſiaues crofled ſautry-wile , as 


belonging to the armes thereof. 


In Thozp. 


Before wee were acquainted with the French 
name of vi/age,thozp in our owne ancient language 
ſcrued the turne. Ttremainerh yer the termination af 
ſome of our ſirnames, the hauersof ſuch were pcr- 
aduentnre ſometimethe Lords or owners of ſuch 


thozps,as Lang-thorp,focalled forthelengrhthereof, 


eD w CTY CY CY 
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Col-thorp of coales there made, &c. 
In 'Ton, 

This I take to bee one of the greateſt terminations 
we haue, and therefore of this and theſe enſuing , 0- 
thers may beſayd. 

_ In food,in ham,inlep, and tun; 
T he moſt of. ang ſurnames run. 

Though the name of HeDge, doe'anciently apper- 
tayne to our language,yet weallo vied ſomerimes for 
the ſame thing,the name of tUn. In the Netherlands 
they yer call ic a tpn : and. in ſome parts of Eng- 
land, they willſay hedging and tining.Our anceftors 
in time ot war co defend themſelues from being ſpoy- 
led, would(in ſtead ofa palizado as now is vied)caft 
a ditch and make a ſtrong hedge about their houſes: 
and the houſes ſo-enuironed about with tuneg or 
hedgeg,gat the names of tunes annexcd vnto them. 
As Cote-tun now Cotton, forthat his Cote or houſe 
was fenced or tuned about. North- tur now Norton, 
in regardof the oppoſite ſituation therof from Sourh- 
$41, NOW Sutton. 


Moreouer, when neceflity, by reaſon of warres How the name 


and troubles, cauſed whole thorpes to bee with ſuch 


tunes cnuironed about : thoſe encloſed places did among v3. 


thereby take thename of tUneg,afterward pronoun- 
ced towneg, and ſo gaue cauſe that all Sredes , now 
Cities, all Thorps, now villages, all Burghs,now-Bur- 
rowes, andall places elſe, that conteyned bur ſome 
number of tenements ina neereneſle together,gat the 
name of towneg: as vulgarly we yet vnto this day 


call chem, 
In Tree. 
Oo 4 As 
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As Appleatree, Plumtree, and the like. 
| In Mar, 

For this, it being the termination of a name of Of. 
fice, I will referre the Reader vnto the next Chapter. 
In nell, 

Our anceſtours according to the different iſſue of 
waters, did differently terme them,and among other, 
that which roſe buoling out of the carth they calied 
well-water, as if they had fayd, 46/;»g water : but 
chis name of Well , gxew afterward among vs to bee 
che name of thebourn-pit , whereour the water is 
drawne. Sundry comming to polleſle places,which 
were neere vnto Welles of cſpeciall note, hauing got- 
ten thereby the name of ſuch or ſuch a well, became 
after them ſo to be called. 

As Staniwel, of his dwelling ata well fo named, 
of the ſtonyneſle thereof, Moſwel of & Well where 
much moſle did grow, &c. 


And heereby occaftonof this termination I am to 


crauc the Readers patience for a litle digrefſion,to re- 
late a thing whereofit hath giuen me remembrance. 
So fell itoutof late yeers, that an Engliſh gentleman 
crauelling in Paleſtine, not far from leruſalem, as hee 
paſſed through a country towne, he heard by chance 
a woman fitting at her doore dandling her childe, to 
ling ; Bothwel bank thow blumeſt fayre : the gentle- 
man hecreat exceedingly wondred.andfoorthwithin 
Engliſh ſaluted the woman , who ioyfully anſwered 
| him, and ſayd ſhce was rightglad there to ſee a gen- 
tleman of our lle,and told him tharſhe was a Scotriſh 
woman, and came firſt from Scotland to Yenice, and 
from Yenice thither , where her fortune was to bee 


the 
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the wifc of an officer vnder the Turk, who being at 
thatinſtant abſcntzand very ſoone toreturne,intreated 
the gentkeman to ſtay there vntill his rewrae ; the 
which he did , and ſhe for countrey ſake to ſhew her - 
ſelfethe more kind and bountifull vnto him;told her 
husband at his home-comming that the gentleman 
was her kinſman ; whereupon her husband cnter- 
tayncd him very triendly, a»dat his departure gauc 
him diuers things of good value. 
In wanth, as it is vicd tor a termination of 
a places name, or a ſirname. 

Hercin doecnd the ſirnames of Southwoorth, (1'al- 
woorth, andothers. It lignifieth not woogth as we 
now vſe it for value, alchoughit bee now lo written, 
buranciencly it was wearth and weard, whereot yet 
the nameof Werd, remayne. hto diuers places in Ger- 
many;as Thonawerd,Keyſerſwerd,Bomelſwerd,and the 
like : and in Englend, tothe ſame ſenſcand ſignifica- 
tion the names of Tamwoo: th, Kenelmewoorth, and 
the like. A wwearthor werD1s a place ſituate betweene 
two rtuers, or the nook of land where two waters 
paſſing by the two ſides thereof doe enter the one 
into the other, ſuch nooks of ground having of old 
time beene choſen out for places of ſafctic, where peo 
ple might be wardcd or defended in. Itis alſo ſome- 
times taken for an 1/le or peninſula, not in the ſea, but 
inf-cſh waters. Outname of weeres inriucrs, is alſo 
heerehence deriued. 

In wyr or wpk, otherwiſe wych, 
Becauſe the c and k, are of like value inour an- 
dent orthography wyc , is alſo written wpk, A 


wpc,properly ſigniherh 4 place of refuge or retreat It 
Pp remay- 
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remayneth yet the termination of S/eſiwyk, Brurſwyn, 
Harderwyc,and ſandry other places in Germany. And 
in England of Warwyk, Barwyk, 4wyk,and divers o- 
ther places, and through the Norman corruption of 
our language and orthography , the c having gotten 
an h pur vnto it, it is in divers names of places, of 
vwyc, become Wyrh,as of Sardwyc or Sandwyt, Srnud- 
wych. Of Greenwye,Greenwych, and ſuch like. 

It is the termination of ſundry our ancient {irnames, 
as \tranzwych, comming belike of 4 ſtrongwyc,hold, 
or fortreſſe. Frewyk,of A lad refuge,or place of com- 


fortab'e ſafety, &c. 


Sun.'ry other rerminations wee haue that anciently 
are our o:wne, and in our ancientlanguayge fign'fi- 
cant, but not ſo generall as that ] can remember 
many ſirnames to end in them, asfor example. 


In Yepd,corruprly Bood, and importing ſome qua- 
lity, as manhood, &c. 

In Bope, as Sra»-ope, firſt in likelihood taken from 
a place where there were heapes or quarteys of fone, 
In LACe,as Loxe-lace, peraduenture anciently Zoxe« 
laſt. 

In @9p.,as 4//op,f0P in the ancient Teutonic being 
all one with top, as the top of a hill or ſteeple. 

In Wap, as Greenway, &c. 


There are moreouer diuers of our ancient ſirnames 
that are of one ſyllable, ſome of them ſometimes 
ſcruing for. the terminations of other ſirnames. 
Some few alſo being of two ſyllables, and not vſed 
as terminations of other firnames. Of both which 
T will heere ſer downe ſo many as I can call to 

minde 


x 
d 
p 
d 
c 
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minde,declaring withall, from whence (moſt pro- 
bab y) they arederiued. | 


A 
Flh, for having his dwelling necre ſuch arree. 


B 

Bacon,of the Beechen-tree,anciently called Bucon; 
And whereas ſwines-fleſh is now called by thenameg 
of Bacon, it grewonly at the firſt vnto ſuch as were 
fatred with Bucon or Beech. ma#. 
Banck,of his dwcel'1ngat ſome bank or bigh ground. 
_— nes, ofa place ſocalledof the Barzes there buil- 

cad, 
Bll, of the vſe of that weapon,in war or otherwiſe. 
Bond, of his nor being tree when thatname was gi- 
uen him. 
Bolt. ofthe ſtraightneſle of his body. A 
Bowes, of haung charge in warre of Bowes 07 Bow- 
men. 


2Blont, of the bri7ht yellow colour of his hatre. 
C 


Lole, of h's blackeneſſe. 
L5pe, of his M erchandiſe. 
Lrump , of ſome defet of body as hauing ſome 


member crooked or withered. 


D 
9d, of that thing anciently ſo called which grow- 
cth in the ſides of waters among flags, andis of boyes 
called a fox tay 'e. 


D22w or Dd2evonie, of oucngfs 
Fare, of paſ/age, or dwelling at « ferrie. 
G 


Gower, of a ccrtainc kinde of cate heerctofore acou- 
Pp 2 ftomed 
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ſtomed to be made for children. 


H 

Death, of his reſidence on ſuch a ſoyle. 

Yyde. This name might come of different cauſes, as 
ot trading with hydes, or of ſecret keeping or con- 
ſcruing ought. 

Holt, of bis dwelling in or ata wood. 

Y.unt or Hunter, ot ls Office, dexterity or skifl in 
hunting. 


k 
Kemp, of his profefhion of being a Fexzper or com. 
bat-fizhter as diuersin old time among our anceſtors 
Were. 


# 
Loc, otherwiſe written Lock, Of rhe mancroſhis . 


wearing of his hayre. 
Lone or Loan, ofreward or recompence. 
Low or Lo, of litticneſſe of ſtature. 

M 


Milleg, of nis reſidence necre, or at them. 
WPote,of his dwelling by amoore or mariſhground. 
P 


Peak, of the hilles in D 2rbiſhrye ſo calted. 
Pool, of his habitation befide ſore lake or ſtanding 


WAtCT. 


Pound, of bis dwelling necre vntoa Wound; or if 
t anciently were Pext, ther commeth it from the 
French, and of his refidence at a bridpe. 


R 
Reue, of his charge or office. 
Kow9g, of his making a noyſc. 
Ruſſel, of his fatneſte, 


$ 
Speight, ofthe name of the bird, which wee call a 
| ſpechr, 
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ch, buraccording to our ancient languagerightly 
pronounced ſheght or ſpeight. 

Stark or Starkey, of his firength of body. 
Stone, of ſome cauſe concerning it. 

Stow, of ſome dwelling place or woning ſtew. 
Dfpie , of his houſe necre vnto a ſtile , aunciently 
ftibet. 


# 
Thozne, of ſome great thorne, or of athorny place 
whereat he dwclled. 
Tvoyn, of being a 7 wyz by birth. 
Thwetng or Tweing, being as much to fay as a 
Twe-img ; to wit, Gemins, Or a T wa by bir , 8B 
Twyn before named. 
Thwapyteg,of cutting or felling down wood. 


Wade, of his dwelling at a meadow. 


make, of wa:chfulneſſe. 
Wight, of his living by 'abour and trauell. 


Pong, of his fewneſle of yeeres. 


Sundry others there are of theſe names of one ſyl- 
lable, which would be too tedious to bee ſought out 
and heere fer down,but fora concluſion and alſofor a 
gencrall rule;the Reader may pleaſe to note, that our 
ſirnames of families be rhey of one or more ſyllables, 

that haue in them either a & or a vp, are all of them of , ygeyerall rule 

the ancient Engliſh race, for that neither the & or 1p /or tbe L -, 

are vſed in the Zative, nor in any of thethree Lan- 7, aaa 
guages theron depending ; which ſometimes cauſeth 
confuſion in the writing of our names originally com- 
ming from the Teutonic,in the Latin,Italian, French 
ot Spaniſh Languages ; whercof one example I will 
Pp3 heere 


Si Jobn Hauk. 
wood, ignc- 
rantly named 
Iota Sharp. 


ZI2 Or THe STRNANE SE, 
heere alleadge. Somegentlemen of our nation trauc{- 
ling into 7ca{ze,and paſſing through &lorence,there in 
the grear Church beholding the rhamumear and Fpi- 
taph of the renowmed Englith Knight and moſt fa. 
mous warriour of his rime, there named 194nnes Acu- 
tws, have wondered what 7ghn Sharprhismight bee, 
ſeeing in England, ng neuer heard of any ſuch ; his 
name rightly written, being indeed Sir 10hn Hank. 
wood, but by omitiingthe h in Latin asfriuolaus,and 
the Kand W as vnuſuall, he is heere from Harkwood 
turacd vnto 4cntw5,and from Acutws returncd ih En- 
gliſhagaine vnto Shayp. 

Thus then (as is ſayd) neither the & nor the w be- 
ing in the Latine or inthe French, they could not be 
with the Normanes in vſe, whoſe language then was 
French, as alſo all their owne ſirnames. 

And if any ſhould heere obie&againſt mee, thatin 
the liſt of ſirgames of ſuch gentlemen as came in with 
the Norman Conqueror, ſome are found to have the 


'w, and ſome theK, they may p'caſeto ſee'my anſwer 


chercunto, where 1 ſpeake of theſirnames of ſuch as 
came in with the ſayd Conquerour. 


OF SYCH SIR NAMES, AS WE MAY 
ſ#ppoſe to take their original from the Danes. 


JT remayneth as it were by tradition among ſomeot 
our country people, that thoſe whoſe firnames end 
in /on, as 1ohmſon, Tomſon, Nicolſon, Dauiſon, $418» 
derſon,and the likegare deſcended of Daniſh race-But 
this cannot ſv bee, for the Danes not hauing among 
them any ſuch names,as 19bn,T homas,Necholas, Da- 
wid, Alexander or the like,as now with vs end in Fur 
uc 


w_— 
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ſuch ſirnames could not from them bee derined. It 
may wel be,thar rhey bad fuchcuſtome ameng theny 
as che vulgar people of Holland yet vſe, which is, to 
make theſtrname of the childe,of the proper name of 
the father , by adding ſo» vnto it, but had fiich ſir- 
names of the Danes. remayned among vs,they would 

haue beene more markable, becanſe wee ſhould then 

haue heard of Canntſon, Ericſon, Gormoſon, Hading- 
ſon, Haraldſon, Relfofon and ſuch like , according as 

their Daniſh names then were, but-we remember nor 

any ſuch among vs. And indeed,as inthe {rxe Chap- 

ter I haue already ſhewed), they had fo lirrle time of 
quiet ſerling themfeluesin England, that they could 
lcaue but few of their poſterity rhere. 

And of alt our names ending in ſo», T cannot allow 
any to come from the Danes; vileſle they bee ſuch as 
haue the termination {on , compoſed with ſome ſuch 
nameas hath among vs beene long timeout of vſe,as 
Swanſon,rightly Sweynſon,and fuch like. Our 
ſirname ofknot,being ſo made by abbreuiation,ſome 
ſay ſhould more rightly be Kanut. Likewiſc holme, 
which accordeth in ſignification.to our ham, and is 
botha ſirname and the rerminatien'vnto ſome of our 
ſirnames carrieth ſome apparenceto be Daniſh : and 
ſo appeareth moreapparantly the ſirname of TDANE, 
which yetalſo remayneth among vs. 


OF THE SIRNAMES COMMING 
from the Normans. 
HE liſt or Catalogue of the firnames ofthe gen- 
tlemen that came in with the Conquerour out of 
Normandy, is ſet foorth in divers of our Chronicles 
Pp 4 in 
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inthe which the ſimames of diuers families of Nor- 
man race yet remaining in England, are to be ſcene. 

Wee have morcouer ſome ſirnames of good fa« 
milies remayning in England at this day , which 
being French, arc notwithſtanding not found to bee 
in any liſt of ſuch as came in with the Conquerour : 
and therefore may well bee thought to bce remayned. 
of ſuch gentlemen and others, as came into England 
out of Henalt, with Queene 7/abe! wife vnto King 
Edward theſecond, which were almoſt the number of 
three thouſand, whercof itis like divers did there 
ſerrle chemſelues. But the ſirnames of theſe being 
alſo French, they are to bee diſcerned cuen as the fir- 
names of thoſe that came in with the Conqueror, the 
moſt vſuall terminations of both theſe (orrs of fir- 
names being theſe here fo.lowing: 


Someend in age. 
As doe Henage, Sauaze, and the like. 
Some in ard. 
As Giffard, Pynchard, and the like. 
Some in champ. 
As Longchamp, Barchamp, and ſuch like. 
Some in courre. 
As Dabridgecourt, Hare-court, &c. 
Some in cy. 
As Lacy,Darcy, &c. 
Some in e/. 
As Arundel, Tirel, &c. 


Somein ers. 
As Conters, Danuers, &C. 
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SOme in ex.x. 
As Deureux, Mollinenx, &c. 
Some in ef. 

As Barret, Mallet, &c. 

yome in /ay. 
As Cbolmelay, Percelay,&c. 

yome in 4). i 
As Courtenay, Fountenay, &tc. 

SOme in or. 
As Talbot, Pigot, &c. 

Some in vz/e. 
As Nevile, Turbevile, &C. 


The reſt are caſily diſcerned of ſuch as are curious 
toheed them , eſpecially hauing ſome knowledge in 
the French tongue. But whereas ſome of our Nor- 
man names are found toendin /ey, which ſeemerh to 
be an Engliſh termination, this hath doubtleſle pro- 
ceeded of wrong writing, and ſhould rather bee /ay, 
and ſo may be ſayd of zey written for yay , of foord 
for fort, and the like , *which errour they caſily haue 
fallen into that vnderſtood not the right difference 
betweene the Engliſh terminations of names, and 
thoſe of the Normans. 

And now as for the ſirnames in our Norman Ca- 
talogue which haue in them the letters of k and w, 
whereof I ſpake before , and which the French doc 
neuer vſe : theſe are notto beethought to hauc beene 
Normanes, but of thoſe Gentlemcn of Flanders, 
which Baldwin the Earlc ofthat country and father 
in law vnto the Conquerour did ſend to ayde him. 
Beſides theſe, ſundry other fir names doe appeare 

eo 
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to haue been of the Netherlands, &not of Normanaze, 
albeit they are without diſtin&is ſertin the liſt among 
the Normannes. And Iam ot opinion that all the 
gentlemen whoſe firnames begin with fizz, were alſo 
ſuch , for that ſuch ſtrnames are altogether vnuſuall 
and voknown both in Normandie and ail France,be- 
{ide,and ſo hauc bin in former times;forin no French 
chronicles are ſuch names heard off. But in the Ne- 
therlands it is often found that very many lirnames 
end in ſen, as 1ohnſon, Williamſon, Philipſon, and the 
like , and ſuch officers among the Normannes as re- 
giſtred thenames of thoſe that were in that ſeruice, 
could not make other of ſuch ſirnames, writing them 
in French,than firz 10hn, fitzWilliam, fitz Philip, and 
the like, which iftheir orthography had beene good, 
ſhould haue beche fi/z and not fizz, for filz in French 
is ſon, and not firz. If any ſuch were of the Nor- 
manesin deed, becauſe Ta:lexr in his chronicle of 


Normandie namethone Guillame fit 2-0sberne, it fol- 


loweth nor that firz-0sbern,wastherfore his ſirname, 
(the Normansas I ſaid before not hauing any ſuch) 
bur it ſhou'd rather ſeeme that one Osberne beeing 
appointed to goe inthe voyage, ſent his ſonne in his 
ſtced , and ſo Wllram was regiſtred by the name of 
the ſonne of Osberne, becauſe O5berne the father him- 
ſelfe went not. And hceere I think ſufficient to be ſaid 
of this matter : and whereas Iſaid before in ſpeaking 
of ſuch as may yet remaine in England of the race 
of the Danes, that they are not ſuch as according to 
the vulgar opinion have their firnames ending in ſor, 
E will here before I end this chapter endeuour to giue 
the curious reader fatisfaftion, how and by what oc- 
caſion 
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caſion elſe, it then commeth, that ſome men doe hay- 
pen to hane ſuch ſirnames, bur firſt I will ſhew their 


deriuations. 

Ofthe proper name of _M/exander,commeth the ſir- 

names of Saunders, and Saunderſon. 

Of .Anarew, commeth Androwes, and Anderſon. 

Of Bartholomew, commeth Bat, Bats, and Batſpw. 

Of Chriſtopher, commeth Xir, K/t5,and Kit ſor. 

Of Dauid,cometh Dawis,Daiſon, Dawes & Dawſon. 

OfEdmund, commeth Edmunds, and Edmunſon. 

OfGilbert, commeth Gibſon, and Gibbons. 

Of Henry, commeth Harri, Harriſon, andas it ſece- 

meth Hawkins. 

Of 10bn, commeth 14hr ſon, Tackſon, and Ienkinſon. 

© Lawrence,commeth Larkin, and Lawſon. 

Of Nicholas, commeth Nzcols, Nicolſon, and Nicſon, 

Ot Peter,commeth Piers, Pierſon, Peterſon, Perkins, 

and Perkinſon. 

Of Richard, commeth Richardſon , Dicks, Dicſon, 

Dickins, and wes <7 - 
Roberts, Robins,Robinſon,Hob« 


: kins, otherwiſe written Hopkins, andHobſons 


Of Roger, commeth Hodges, Hodgeſom, Hodgekins, 
and Hodgckinſon. 

Of Simon, commeth Simmes, Simpſon, Simkins and 
Simcocks. 

Of T homas,commeth Tomſon,Tomkins &Tomkinſon. 
Of william, commeth Williams, Williamſon, Wilſon, 
Wilkes, Wilkins, Wilkinfon, Wilcocks, and Bilſon. 


. Of Walter, commeth Wats, Watſon, Watkins and 


watkinſow, and like it is that hereof alſo commeth 
Atkins and Atkinſon, | | 
Qg 3 "_ 
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To ſhew now how theſe being originally proper 
names , doe happen to become firnames. The Rea- 
der may pleaſe to note, that albeit it wasthemoft 
ancient cuſtome of the world to call men after the 
proper names of their parents, and that long before 
they tooke their ſirnames from places, as wee may 
perceiue in the Biblc it ſelfe , where wee finde Saul, 
the ſonne of C#, David the ſonne of Zefſe, which is 
in effe, Crſorne, and Ieſſeſonne, as is the like in the 
ſirnames of the Prophets. Yet this cuſtome being in 
the moſt countries of theſe parts of the world long 
fince left, where men moſt commonly haue taken for 
their ſirnames the names of places (in time paſt) poſ- 
ſefled by the beginners of their families, and ſome- 
times alſo the names of the offices of honour and cre» 
dit which in the common wealth they haue borne. 
We are to vnderſtand that the anceſtours of all ſuch, 
now a dayes in our country,whoſe names doe end in 
fon, or whoſe ſirnames come from proper names, 
haue had other ſirnames, and by ſome occafion or o- 
ther haue loſt them. 

The greateſt and moſt generall cauſe of this lofle 
and change, commeth, as far as I can conceiue there- 
of, by this meanes. We are woont ordinarily to call 

ong men rather by their owne proper names then 
by their ſirnames, and ſuch chancing to marry, and 
perhaps from the place where they were borne, and 
within few yeeres after to die, their children where 


- their fathers haue been vſually called by their proper 


names, are ſtraightwayes accordingly firnamed, and 
being yong, and letting it ſo run on a while, their 


fathers ſirnames (perhaps to themſelues vrterly vn- 


known) 
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known) are hardly ecuer after by them or their poſte- 
rity borne , yet happenethit that ſome being more 
heedfull then others, doe ſometimes come to know. 
ledge of their ancient firnames, and by ioyning an 4- 
lizs vnto the later, doe of them by ſuch meanes retain 
memory. 

It hath alſo ſometimes hapned, that diuers youths 
comming out of the country to ſcrue in the City of 
London , haue not bcene able to tell their owne ſir- 
names ; but being demanded how they had heard 
their farhers called , could onely tell that they had 
heard them called 764», or T homas , or William, or 
the like, as their proper names might be,or otherwiſe 
after our vulgar vſc of clipping, 1ac, Tom, or Wu, 
whercupon they came caſily to bee firnamed 70hbnſor 
or 1ackſon, or otherwiſe according as they fayd their 
fathers were called. 

Some ſirnames comming of proper names do end 
as it were plurally ins , as Williams, Edwards , Rey- 
nolds, and ſuch like, but this moſt commonly procee- 
deth through abbreuiation : the later letters to make 
it ſox being omitted, the 5 onely is left in ſteade 
of them ; as in Williams for Williamſon , and ſo the 
others. 

Some in like ſort growne from proper names doc 
end in ktn or king, as Perkin, Tomkin, Wilkin, &c. 
ktn, is anciently inour language our diminutiue, fig- 
nifying as much as /zr:/e, whereby Perkin,isas much 
to ſay, as /itle-Peter , Tomkin, litle-T homas, Wilkin, 
litle-William,and ſo is to be vnderſtood of the like. 

Touching ſuch as haue their firnames of occupa- 
tions, as Sm#th, Taylor ,T wrner,and ſuch others,it is 
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not to be doubted but their anceſtours haue firſt got- 
ten them by vſing ſuch trades, and the children of 
ſuch parents being contented to take them vpon 
them, their after comming poſterity could hardly 
auoid chem, & lo in time cometh itrightly to be ſaid: 


From whence came Smith ,all be he knight or ſquire, 
But from the Smith, that forgeth at the fire. 


Andſo in efte& may bee ſayd of the reſt , neither 
can it bee diſgracefull ro any that now liue in very 
worſhipfull eſtate and reputation , that their ance- 
ſtours in former ages , haue beene by their honeſt 
trades of life good and neceſſary members in the 
common wealth, fceing all gentry hath farſt taken iſ- 
fue from the communalty. 

It hath of late yecres growne ſomewhat vſcfull in 
England , to giue vnto chidren for their proper 
names, the ſirnames of their Godfathers ; a cuſtome 
neither commendable,nor any whit well fitting ; and 
ſometimes very abſurd and ridicu'ous, asif perhaps 
the childe bee chriſtned by the name of Tay/er, and 


the owne ſirname of the child bee Sm4h, then is the 


child very wiſely named Tarler Smith, and comming 
afterward to be of ſome trade as a Draper or Grocer, 
or the like , it may alfo bee added to the other occu- 
pations, as by calling him Tazler Swith Draper, &c. 
I could giue of the like vnto this ſome preſent cxam- 
ples, but I will omit them, as not willing to offend 
by noting any perſon in particular. 

Some haue their firnames according to the co- 
lour of their haire or complexion : as }#/h17e, Bleake, 
Black, 
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Black, Browne,Grey,and Reddiſh,and thoſe in whom 
theſe names for ſuch cauſcs began, did thereby loſe 
their former denominations. : 

Some for their ſi1names haue the names of beaſts : 
and as it [ſhould ſeemefor one thing or other, wherein 
they repreſented ſome propertie of theirs, as Zzor, 
wolf, Bull, Buck, Hart, Hynd, Roe,Fox, Hare, Lamb, 
and tzchke. Others of Birds, as Cock, Pecock, Sway, 
Crane, Hearne, Partridge, Doue, Woodcock, Drake, 
Sparrow, an ſuch like. Others of fiſh, as Sa/mon,He. 
ring, Linz, Roche, Pilcher, and the like. Andalbeit 
tharthe anceſtors of the bearers of theſe hadin for- 
mer times other ſirnames , yet becauſe almoſt all 
theſe andother like names do belong vnto our owne 
ancient Engliſh tongue, I doethinke them to bee of 
the ancient Engliſh, and if not all , yet the moſt 

art. 
; And heere by occaſion of theſe names I muſt note 
vnto the reader and that as it were for a generall rule, 
that what familie ſocuer hath their firſt and chicfe 
cote of armes, coreſpondent vnto their firname, it is 
an cuident (igne , thatit had that ſirname, before it 
had thoſe armes. 

Ofthe families of the Camber. Britans, otherwiſe 
called Welſhmen , or of ſach as being iſſued from 
Wales, doc now remainein England, I ſhall not need 
to ſpeake,confidering theirfirnames are caſily known, 
by being commonly according to their owne moſt 
ancient cuſtome, 

With this people it is not to be doubted, bur that 
during the ſpace of about five hundrerh yeeres thar 
they were ſubic& vnto the Romans, diucrs ofthe Ro-, 
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mans ſctled and mixed themſclues among them; 

_ © whoſe poſterity hath ſince remayned in accompt, as 
being ofthe ancient families of Wales, and I doe finde 
very probable reaſon to enduce mee to thinke that a- 
mongothers , the honourable family of the Cecils, 
being iſſued from pales, is originally deſcended 
from the Romanes. But not hauing intended to write 
of things belonging tothe antiquities of the Britans, 
I referre the Reader to their owne commendable tra- 
uels in that kinde. = 
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OF OVR ANCIENT 
Engliſh titles of Honour, Dignities, and 
Of fices, and what they honifie. 
Allo the ſignification of our Engliſh names 
of aiſzrace or contempr. 


T he tenth Chapter. 
Of the name of King, 
ST HIS chicfename of moſt high and ſo- 


8 ucraigne digniry among our anceſtors, 

was generally in the ancient I cutonic 

= of two ſyliablcs , and by ſome change 

FE of vowels ( 2s both in this and other 

our ancient appellations is often found ) ſomewhat 

vary ng in orthography, as anciently written both . 

Luning and Lyning, the firſt lerter £, being indif- 
ferently ſounded and viedin ſtead of K. 

We Engliſh men haueabridged it intoone ſyllable 
and ſo mae it king , and the Danes and Swedians 
hue made itkong, £un chough otherwiſe written 
{vn being borh one, doth ſignifi ſtour or valiant: 
ing as alſo ſometimes ling, is a particle often added 
to expreſle the endument ofa quality:as for example, 
Ethel,is in our ancient language Nob/e,&an Ethel= 
tnx is one that is endued with nobilitie. A pongling 
one thar is in his youth. A fremdling one that 1s 
fremd bornc,a ſtranger, &c.Cuning is aſmwch m ſig- 
mfication as one eſpeczally valiant, and this being the 
title of the chicfe of all,cxprefſeth him the moſt appa- 
Rr rcat 
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rent in courage or valour. And certaine it is that the 
Kings of moſt nations were in the beginning ele&ed 
and choſen by the people to raigne ouer them, in re- 
gard of thegreatnefſe of their courage, valour, and 
ſtrength , as being therefore beſt abie to defend and 
Olaus Mzgnus gouerne them. And as O/aus Magnus writeth, it was 
libro 8. an ancient cuſtome in the ſeptentrionall regions, that 
ſuch young noblemen or gentlemen as gaue greateft 
proofe oftheir ſingular valour, were by thoſe country 
Kings adopted to be their ſonnes, yea and to ſucceed 
in the crowne after them, if their owne ſonnes were 
not thought to haue in them ſuch great valouras in 
thoſe times was expected : and the reaſon why the 
adoptcd ſuch ſonnes as aforelaid, and thereby made 
them capable of ſucceeding them in their kingdomes 
was, for that (as they ſaid ) they might in therr owne 
ſonnes bee deceiued when they ſaw not how they 
would proue, but in their adopted ſonnes they could 
not bee deceiued, becauſe they had ſeeneof them ſufe 
ficient experience and triallalready. 
Nueene, 

As Luning(as is aforcſaid)was themaſculinename 
of chicte dignitie, ſo was Luningina in the ancient 
Teutonicthe feminine, howbeit our name of QULENe 
is alſo very ancient, and was vſed of our Saxon ance- 
ſtors though ſomewhar differing in orthography;for 
they wrote it Cwen: and askitng is an abreuiarion of 
Luning or £yning, fo is Lwen, now written 
Muecene an abreuiation of Lunznginne or Lunin= 
gina. Nuinde in che Daniſh rongue is a woman or a 
wile, and lo was anciently QUena, 


Fluriſt, 
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For Prixceps in Latine, whereof the French and 
wee from them , haue taken our moderne name of 
Prince, our anceſtors vſed in their owne language the 
nameof Furift, which anſwereth in value vato Prin. 
ceps, being as much to ſay, as a Firſt or chiefe. The 
Princes eleors of the Empyre are in the Teutonic 
or Duytſh tongue called keur-vurſten, keur being 
tolay choyce, and burſten inſtcad of furſten, or as 
aacicntly1t was, Furtſtan, 
Yeretoga. 

This was our ancient appellation for the chiefe 
conduttor or leader of an army , for the which wee 
long ſince hauc vſcd our borrowed French name of 
Duke,which the French fetched from Dsx in Latine. 
Dere is inthe ancient Teutonic as much ro ſay as an 
army (as elſe where I haue ſhewed;)togaigniherh ro 
draw or traine forward. Our yet vſed Englith word 
toogh, may ſeeme to hauc had ſome deriuation from 
toga, 

The Netherlanders for Duke doe yet vſc the name 
of Bertogh , and the Germans or oucrlanders doe 
now writc it Wertz30g 

Earle, 

Before wee borrowed the word honor, wee vicd 
in ſtead thereof our owne ancient word ear, For no- 
ble or gent'e,we vied Ethel, Ethel was ſomerimes 
in compoſition abridged to el ſo as of Ear-ethel, ir 
came tobe Ear=el, and by abreuiation Karl, it is as 
much to ſay as Honor-noble, or noLleof hoyor. 

The Danes wrote it E021e,and we write it Earle, 
& now vſcitintheſelflenſe that Comes is chiefely vied 
in Latine,Covzt in French, &Graue now in Duytth. 

| Rr 2 Lozd, 
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Lozd, 

I finde that our a for L02D, the name 
of Latozd, which (as it ſhould ſceme) tor ſome alpi- 
ration ia the pronouncing, they wrote Ylafozd, and 
{)lafurd, A tcerward it grew to bee written Louerd, 
and by recctuing likeabridgement as other our ancient 
appellations haue done , 1t is inone ſyilable become 
Lo2d, 

To deliuer hereof the true etymologic, the reader 
{hail vnderſtand, that albeit wce haue our name of 
bzcad trom bzcod,as our anceſtors were wont to call 
It, yer vicd they alſo and tharmoſt commonly to call 
bzead by the name of hlaf, from whence wee now 
on y rctaine the name of the forme or falhion, wherein 
bread is vſ1 ually made, calling ita loaf, whereas loaf 
comming of hlaf or laf, is rightly alſo bzead it {«lfe, 
and was not of ouranceſtors taken for the forme only, 
as now we vſe it. 

Now was it vſuall in long foregoing ages , that 
ſuch as were endued with great wealth and meanes 
abouc others , were chiefely renowmed ( eſpecially in 
theſe northern regions) for their houſe-keeping, and 
good hofvitalitic ; that 1s, for being able and viing to 
feed and ſuſtaine many men, and rhereftore were they 
particularly honoured with che nam: an 1 citle of hla=z 
fo2d, which is as much to ſay, as, 4» afoorder of laf, 
thatis, 4 bread-g:iner, intending ( as it ſeemeth ) by 
bzcad, the ſuſtenance of man ; thar being the ſub- 
ſtance of our food, the moſt agreeable to nature, and 
that which in-our daily prayers we eſpecially defirc 
at the hands of Gd. 

And if wee dyelyobſcrue it , wee (hall finde that 


our 
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onr nobiltie of Fr:gland, which generally doe beare 
the name of 92D haue alwayes,, and as it were of a 
ſuccefſue cuſtome ( rightly according vnto that ho- 
nourable name ) maintained and ted more people, to 
wi:, of the.r ſeruants, retayners, dependants,tenants, 
as aſotiepo re, then the nobilitie of any countrey 
in thecontinent, which ſurely is a thing very honora- 
ble,and laudible ; and moſt well befitting noblemen, 
and r'ghtnoble mindes. 
Lady, 

Thename or title of Lady, our honorable appel- 
ſation generally forall principall women , cxtendeth 
{ov farre,as har it not only mounteth vp from the wife 
of the Knight to the wife of the King, but remaineth 
to ſome women whoſe husbands areno Knights;ſach 
as hauing beenc Lord Mayors are afterward on!y cal- 
led matters, as namely the Aldermen of 7 ork. 

It wasanciently written Yleafdtan or Leafdtan, 
from whenceit cametobe Lafdp and 'aſtly Lady, I 
haue ſhewed here laft befocc how hlaf or laf , was 
{ometime our name of bead, as alſo thereaſon why 
our noble and principall men came to be honouredin 
the name of Lafozd, which now 1s L02D, and even 
the like in coreſpondence of reaſon muſt appeare in 
this name of L.cafDian,the feminine of Lafozd: che 
firſt ſyllable whercot being anciently written Hleaf, 
and nothlaf muſt not therfore alienate itfromthelike 
na-ureand (cnſe,for thatonly ſeemerh ro hauebin the 
feminine found, and wee ſee that of Leaftdian, wee 
haue not retayned Leadybut Lady, VVell chen both 
Hlafand hleaf, we muſt heere vnderſtand to {ignife 
one thing, which is bzacad, Dian is aſmuch to ſay as 

Rr 3 ſerne, 
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ſerueand fo is Leafdian, 4 bread-ſerver,Whereby ir 
appeareth that as the Lafozd,did allow food and ſu- 
ſtcnance,ſo the Leafdian did ſee it ſerued and diſpo- 
ſed ro the gueſts. And our ancient and yet continued 
cuſtome, that our Ladyes and Gentlewomen doc vic to 
carueand ſcruetheir gueſts atthe tabie,which inother 
countries is altogether ſtrange and vnuſuall, doth for 
proofe hereof well accord, and correſpond with this 
our ancicntand honorable feminine apellation, 


Knight. 

This tytle of Right worlhipfull dignitic was here- 
tofore ot our anceſtors written Cntht , and both in 
the highand low Germanze by the name of Knight 
(which a little they vary in the orthography) is vn- 
derſtood a ſeruant: and I finde that Leozning=emht 
was in our ancient language, a diſciple, and in the Ne- 
tberlands alear-kneght, is the ſame that an appren- 
riſe is in French ; thar isto ſay, a learner. 

A kntght, as we vnderſtand it, is in the moderne 
Teutonic or Duytch tongue, Rider, which is indeed 
all one in Englith with Ryder , and anſwcreth vnto 
the French word Chenallier, which may be Engliſhed 
a hozſman, and ſo agreeth with Equzes in Latine. 

By all which it may ſeeme ſtrange how our name 
of kmight, being with vs in ſuch eſtecme of worſhip, 
{ſhould in the erymologie thereof, appeare no more 
then it doth. To reſolue which difficultie I can iudge 
no other, hauing no proofe or pregnant reaſon other- 
wiſe to enduce me, but that the name of knight,muſt 
haue begun to be a name of honor among our ance- 
ſtors in ſuch as were admitted for their merits to bee 
knights to the King, that is,to be his owneſcruants 
or 
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or in ſomeſort his officers or retayners, and to ride 
with him,and therefore it ſhould ſeeme ſome of them, 
ifnot all, were anciently called knight=ryders, and 
it may be that of them the ſtreet in London, calcd 
knight=ryder-ſtreet, did firſt take that name as be- 
ing the place where their reſidence or mecting might 
be kept, or peraduenture ſome like knighten=aild, 
or confrery as King Edgar eſtabliſhed withuut Eald- 
gate of Londos, tor thirtcene nighteg or ſouldiers 
of good deſert to him and the realme. 

Andalbeita ſcruant in Germanie,is(as is aforeſaid) 
called a knight or kneght, yet ſeemeth it not anci- 
ently to haue bin the moſt common and-vſuall name 
for a ſeruant, for that ſuch had,and yer haue,rhe name 
of cener,as alſo other names. A ſouldier in Germanic 
is called a Iands-kneght,whichis an argument that 
the name of kmight was woont there to be of more 
eſteeme, than ordinary for cuery ſeruant. 

Moreouer we findethat the name of knight isnot 
now of_ vs onely vſed to ſtand for Fques auratus, 
which is ordinarily a ktyght, bur is alſo borne in re- 
gard of bearing authoritie or office, as we ſee in our 
knights of the ſhyreg, who yet arc not properly 
k1(ghts, as the name of knfght is otherwiſe vnder- 
ſtood. | 

Steward, anciently Stede=ward. 

As in our ancient language ftouo, 1s our word for 
place, ſo is alſoftede, and Stede-ward which for 
ealineſſeof ſound the firſt D being omitred is become 
Ste-ward, is aſmuch to ſay, as The keeper of the 
place,wtuch in the moderne Teutonic is called Stats 


hower , that is, Dtede-holder or place —_ 
199% 
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the ſame that Lieutenant is in French,which corrupt- 
ly in Engliſh we call /ifrenant. 

[r is alto the very ſame that Prozex 1s1n Latine, to 
wit, a vice-roy that is, he rhat ;n the Kings abſence 
ſupplieth his place and bearerh his perſon, as in E g= 
land the Lora Yigh- Steward is wont rodoe : and 
more interiorly it is a depury or ofhcer vnd<r fome 
noble man, &c. Kings and Princes are properly the 
Stewards of almighry Gol in their kingdomes, 
in which ſenſe , the renowmed firname of the Kings 
moſt excellent maicſtie, doth right well bcht Is roy- 
all place and high dignitie. 

oldward. 

This ancient and honorabie name of office, hath 
receiued the iniury of time, which hath worne it out 
of vic and memory. 

Thel and Þ, bcing for cafineſlc of found omitted 
in the pronunciation ( as in ſundry other word> the 
like is ſeene) it became of B0o.,D-ward which /i-»7- 
fieth the gonernonr or keeper of a caſtle, fort or hold of 
warre, to be Yoward, 

Which name ot office aibeit wee haue long ſince 
loſt, yer retaynerh our realme to the high honor and 
1.luſtrous ornament thereof,the great and right noble 
familie vato whom it is now the {trname, and it is 
like that ar firſt it ſo became to bee, vpon the bearing 
of ſuch a warlike honorable officeand charge. 

Þcralt. 

About this name of Yeralt diucrs hane diuerſly 
beene conceyted ; ſome wou'd haue it Bierhaur, 
ſomeYetrrhaught,'om- Herault,and ſome Perold, 
and I wore not what, 

Some 
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Some diſcerning it to come frqm the Duytlh,. can 
tell char ere, isnow therein aſmuch as Logd, and 
thar alt is old, and chereupon they ridiculouſly muſt 
conclude that herald ſigniticch PId-1ozd, 

True it is, that Yeralt. is mecrely a Teutonic or 
Duytth word , and in that tongue and in no other, 
the true Erymologie thereof is only to be feund. 

To beg'n tnen with thefirſt ſyllable thereofgwhich 
is Here, though in compolitionabridged ro her, its 
the cruc and ancient Teutonic word for an army, the 
ſamec,as betore I haue ſhewed, thatexercitas isin La» 
tine, and in that fence is it yet vſed in Germany. And 
whereas the Germans doe now vic Yere for Lozd, 
yeranciently they {o vſeditnot , and aithough the 
Teuronic be nor mixed with other ſtrangelanguages, 
yet this word Drre, as they vſe it for Lozd or Ma- 
ſfer, hath crept into their language from Herws in 
Latine, afrer that the Latine congue became knowne 
vnto them, and perhaps ſome halfe a dozen wordes 
more may haue done the hke. 

A Dealt in the ancient Teutonic is 4 99ſt comragi- 
ous perſon. A champisn or eſpeciall chalenger to a 
fightor combat. Of che weaponthar ſuch ſometime 
moſt vſe 1, called a Healtbard, becauſe it was borne 
by a healt, we yet though corruptly reraine the name 
of ho!bard,*% the Netheslanders make it hellebard, 

D2re-healt by abbreuiarion heralt,as alſo herald 
doth rightly ſignific, The champion of the army. And 
growing to be aname of office, hee that in the armie 
hath the eſpeciall charge to chalenge vnto battell or 
combat : in which ſence our name of herald, docth 
ncereſt approach vnto Fecials in Latine. 

Sf Senety 
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Seuen Daniſh Kings beſides ſome of Norway 
and Sweden, hauec had for their proper appellation the 
name of Yerald, or PYarald which is all one with 
Yeralt.So honorable was ic accompred of in old time 
that ſo many Kings thereby were called, in regard as 
it appeareth, that themſclues might be honored and 
reſpe&cd as the moſt couragious inthe armie. 

Herc-ward, 

In compoſition Berward, was heretofore the 
-name of office of him that in ſome ſort had ſome eſpe- 
- ciall charge in the armie. I take it to haue bin ſuch an 
office in cfteR;, as is that which is now vſed, of Serge- 
ant Maior. It is nomore a name of office, but there- 
hence growne to be a ſirname. 

| Dertot, 

This atrhe firſt was of ouranceſtors written Yere= 
geat. A certaine payment was wont to be made a- 
mong the ſouldiers like vnto that which now is cal- 
led ſuccors; afterward it became the name of the office 
of prouiding furniture for the armie,and from a name 
of office it grew (though with ſome varictie from thc 
firſt orthography) vnto the ſirname of Yertot, 

'_ Scyld-knapa, ſince after the French, 

named Eſquire. 

Of Sepld we yer retaine our name of ſhteld, in 
place wherof we ſometimes viſe our borrowed French 
word ſcntchion, £napa is alſoin the Teutonic writ- 
ten Lnabe or knabe, as alſo knape, the c and 4, as I 
haue often ſaid, being indifferently vſed; butthe #,tur- 
ncd into a ſingle #,as diuers times it is,hath cauſed that 
of knabg it is turned to knaue , and fo according to 
our now orthography it were Shield=-knaue. a 
reader 
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reader isto note that knabe from whence is deriued 
(as | haueſhewed )our now vſed name of knaue,was 
neuer of our anceſtors vſcd as a name. of diſgrace or 
contempt, but as the name of ſome kinde of ſeruant, 
as valet in Frenchyor the like. Dcyld-knapa was 


, hethatin warre did beare the wapen or ſhield of 


armes,of his chiefeor ſuperior: of which office the La- 
tine nameis 4rmger ; and our now vied name of E/+ 
quire,which ve borrow from the French,is notright 
ly the ſame, neither is-4rm7iger taken by the French 
for Eſquire : an Eſquirebeing atnong them one that 
hath ſome charge in the ſtable, or that teacheth yong 
gentlemen, or the pages of noblemen, to ride. 

Heere by the way I muſt note vnto the reader that 
Toannes de temporibus, that is toſay , Johnof the 
times,who ſo was called for the (undry times or ages 
hee lined , was SIteld-Knaue vnto the Emperor 
Chazles the great, of whom he alſo was made knight. 
This man being of great temperance, ſobrietie, and 
contentment of minde in his condition of life, bur a- 
boue a'l of a molt excelling conſtitution ofnature, re. 
ſiding partly in Germanie where he was borne, and 
partly in France, lived vnto the ninth yeere of the 
raigne of the Emperor Corade, and died at the age of 
three hundreth threeſcore and one yeere, ſceming 
thereby a very miracle of nature, and one in whom it 
pleaſed God to repreſent vnto later ages the long 
yeeres and temperate liues of the ancient patriarches. 

It is ſaid that there hath a man lately liued in, the 
Eaſt-Indies ( of ſome thought to bee yet lyuing ), of 
greater age than this aforenamed 19h of times, the 
certainty hereof I cannot afhrme.,. But it is cxedibly 

Si'2 reported 
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reported that a woman lately liued at Segonia in 
Spine of an hundrethand threeſcore yeares of age : 
and Franciſeus Aluares ſaith, that he law _IH!bana 
Marc chicfec Biſhop of Ethiopia, being of the age of an 
hundreth and fifty yeares. . 

Marfcalc:now Marlball, 

In theancient Teutonic, mare had ſometime the 
fignification that Hozſe generally now hath, and ſo 
ſerucd for the appellation of that whole kinde,to wit, 
both male, female, and gelding, and ſo all went in ge- 
nerall by the name of Mare, as now by thename of | 
Dozſe, Dcalc in our ancient language ſignificth a 
kinde of ſeruant, as the name of Scalco (though a Tu- 
ronic denomination) in 7caly yetdorh. 

arſcaic, from which our now name of Mars 
ſhall commeth,was with our Anceſtors (as alſo with 
the other Germans) Curator equorum,that is;he that 
had thechargeof Horſes. The French who'(as wen 
England) very honourably cſteeme of this name of 
Office, doe giue vnto ſome Noblemen that beare it, 
the title of Grand cn; a de France. And vet 
notwithſtanding they doe no otherwiſe terme the 
Smith that cureth and ſhuwerh Horſes, then by the 
name of Mareſchal. Whereby we may perceiue how 
names growne to high dignity, haue ſometimes taken 
their original! from inferiour vocations. 

r, 

This honourable name of office in the chiefe and 
moſt famous GCitie of our Realme, is divers waies 
written, ſome write it Maior, ſome Mayor, and ſome 
| Maire. And becauſe Mator in Latine ſignificth greater 
or bigger, fome not looking any further will _ 

rom 
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from thence make it Aatoy , but ſecing the names of 
Shirif and Alderman,cannot be drawnefrom the La- 
tine, why ſhould it be thought that Mayer commeth 

from wator ? Certaine it is, that as the other names of 
offices are not derined from the Latine, no more is 

this,but the name originally commeth from the Teu- 

tonic, as doc the afore-noted others. It is inthe Ne- 

therlands well knowne , where not onely the chiefe 

magiſtrateof Louaine (the ancienteſt great towne of 

Brabant ) is called the Meyer , buc almoſt cuery 

countrey towne hath an officer ſo called. As in like 

manner diuers of our country townes in England, as 

well as our citics haue. 

So is ir likewiſe a name of office in the countrey 
townes of France, there now written Maire, and 
comming firſt ro bee knowne among them by the 
German Francks, the anceſtors of French men. For 
the etymologic thereof we are to note, that as in our 
owne Engl:{h, to may, ſgnifieth to haue might or 
power, ſo a MAap=ztrr isaſmuch ro ſay, as 4 haver of 
might, on that hath and may vſe authoritie. 

Gerefa, by abbreuiation become Gereue or 

Oraue, as alſo Keue. 

This was an ancient name of office of ample fig- 
nification,but moſt properly irſignificth 4 diſpoſer or 
dir«or. Tt was with our anceſtorsan officeor charge 
vnder the Prince or fome principall perſon. The 
chicſe magiſtrates of Zondow next vnto- the Lord 
Mayrr, arccalled Sbyriffes, being anciently and 
righrly @hpre-reues.5o in like fort is the chiefe of- 
ficer choſen for a [hyre or county called the Shyres 
rene;to wit;the reuc of the ſhyre.It extendeth alſo to 
Sſ'3 other 
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other charges,as toa wald-gereue,otherwiſe wald. 
graue , who haa the rule or ouerſceingof the wald 
or fozreſt. I o wood-reue , which in cfiett is rhe 
like. To Kirk-reue , now called Lhurchwarden, 
To ſheep-reue, hee that oucrſeeth the {hepheards, 
&c. And as we had this ancient name of office cut 
of Germany, {o with the Germanes hath 1t vnrill this 
preſent remayned, for as they were woont to haue a- 
mong the the name of poxtgreue as we had,ſo haue 
they yet the name of Landgraue , Margraue, 
Burgraueand ſuch like. Landgraue being vnder- 
ſtood for the Landruler, Margraue for Mark= 
graue,thar. is,the ruler ofa marked or limited mwriſdi- 
ation. BuUrgraue,tor the rnler ofthe Burg o2 town 
And this name of Gzaue. firſt being and ſignifying 
a name of office, hath in continuance of time growne 
both among the higher and the lower Germans to a 
name of dignity, infomuch that for Comes in Latine, 
which is Earle in Engliſh,they do now vſe the name 


of Gzaue, 
Burghqgard, 
This name of office being long ſince worne out of 
memory,ſfeemerh to haue becne borne by ſuch as had 
the keeping or charge of ſome kindeof Burg,which 
according to our now pronuntiation we call a BUYr- 
row. 
£aldozman. 
£Ealdoz fo written in our ancient language, is pro- 
perly an elder or ſen/or, yet an Ealdozman, which 
we now call an Flderman was ſuch in effe&t among 
our anceftours as was Tribnezs Plebis with the Ro- 
mans ; that is,one that had chiefe Maas 
the 
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and benefits. Cunſtable, 
I doe finde this name of office anciently to hauc 
beene Luningſtable,and I haue ſhewed before that 
£uning & Lyning being both one,our now name 
of King is chercof deriued, and Lunſtable, might 
accordingly morerightly be Kingſtable. 

The Erymologic thercof is, Columen Regis, The ſup- 
port or ſtay of the King, to wit, one that he eſpecially 
depends vpon in the managing of his moſt weighty 
affayres. And albeit itbe nowin Zxngland, aname of 
office of ordinary and vulgar vſe, yetis it a name ves 
ry honourable, and ſometimes borne by moſt princi- 
pall noble men,by thename of Digh Cunſtable of 
the Realme, 

ndardian now Warden, | 

I findit ordinary that aſwell ſuch names of offices 
as proper names of men ancicntly and mcerely Tcu- 
tonic, as doc begin with double #, when they hauc 
hapned to come among the French, Italians,or other, 
whoſe language dependeth on the Latine, they haue 
of the double « made a ſingle #, becauſe their alpha- 
ber hath noacquaintance with thew at all, but then 
to mend the matter, which they halfeempayred, they 
vſe before the « to put a g,and ſo of warden or war» 
Dian, do make Guardian, and of Ward,Gnard. So in 
like maner for our Engliſh name of war, the French 
haue made Guerre, and hence it riſeth that wee call 
him that waiteth at the Towre, one of the ward, or 
a warDder, and he that in like liuery wayteth at the 
Court, one of the Gard or Gard. UBard & Guard 
then is all one, and a NBArdIan or yt or 
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Guardian, the ſame that Cos or prepoſitus is in 

Lacine, to wit, a keeper or attender to the ſafety or 

conſeruation of that which he hath in-charge. 
Bayly, 

A Baply ſignificth in ourancient language, a Tw- 
tor, protettor or defender. Baylywye was lo called 
in reſpe& of the Bayly therevt , who had the office 
and caarge to looke vnto thefatety of ſuch as were 
vnder his ouerfight. Wee yet retayne heereof our 
phraſe of purtiag in bapl,co be freed or protettei (for 
thetime) from priſon. 

Y2Dbozrow, 

The Etymologie hecreot is apparent,and ir ſhou!d 
ſeem by the name,that when it was firſt in vſe, it was 
of ſome more importance then now 1t is : as thatthe 
bearer thereof was rather the head of the Burg or 
Bozow,rhen a fubſticure vnderanother. 

Of ccrtayne names of Office pertayning to For- 
reſts or Chaſes, afterward growne to be the firnames 
of famiiies, &c. 


Foſter, 

This ſhould rightly be foxreſfer, it being deriued 
from the office of him that vnder the Prince or ſome 
nobleman had the chief charge of the Foreſt or Chaſe, 
Wee alſo vſe the name of foſter for foſter-father, 
but not rightly, for anciently ir is fodſter father, or 
as we now might write ir, foodſter-father, ſecing it 
commerh of prouiding food and nouriture for ſuch 
chi'dren as are vnder his and his wines charge to 
bring vp, yet ſome to auoyd ſome confuſion which 
they perceiue by this miſtaking ro grow, do wrire the 
former of theſe foreſter, inrending thereby gs 

an 
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andthelater Foſter in ſtead of Foodffer, 
arener, | 

This from the name of office of him that had the 
charge or ouerſighſfofa nBarren, is growne toaſir- 
name, wherein by abbreuiation ir is become YBArner, 

walter, 

This in effe& is almuchto ſay,as Fozelter, Foreſt 
and walt,ſomerimes alſo written walD,being all one, 
and ioyned in one in our name of walt-hamefozeſt, 
The Hircinian foreſt in Germanie bearethat this day 
among the Germans the name of SYyart3=-walr, 
char is, The black fozeft, For walt with the Ger- 
mans,the Netherlanders write and pronounce wour, 
and of their wout commeth alſo our name of wood, 
ſo as Fozeſt, walt or wald, as alſo weald(for ſo in 
Kent it 1s called)and wout and Wood,is all one. And 
walter being the name of the officer or commander 
therein, is with vs become a proper name, as alfo in 
the Netherlands, where after Wout , they write ir 


wouter, 
Of the name of Gentleman, 

Our moderne name of Gentleman is not rightly 
either Engliſh or French, but compoſed and made vp 
of two diſtin languages. For as elſe where I hanc 
ſhewed, our ancient word Bel, ſignificth noble or 
gentle,and were it Bdelman, ic were a meere Teuto- 
nic word, and anctent!y' our owne:andifon the other- 
ſideir were Genttſhomme then were it French z bur 
now we take gextleftom the French (though iSlec 
altred) and-adde vnto it man, which we haue of our 
owne ; and fo compoſing them togerher,make it Gen- 
tleman. This manner of fpeech-mixing hath hapned 
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vpon the Norman conqueſt, & in ſome other words 
now in our language is to be tound very abſurd and} 
ridiculous, but for breuity and as being hecre imper- 
tinent, I will paſſe them ouer. 

And foraſmuch as gentric hath firſt riſen out of 
yeonanrie, it will not heere be imperrinenr briefly to 
ſh:w the maner of ſome mens riling in the time of 
our Saxon anceſtaurs, which was thus, 


The meanes of [If it ſo happened, thar a keoz1e (otherwiſe one of 


ring to genirie rhe yeomanry) did thriue ſo well through his honeſt 
of [ome of our 


apceſtors. 


trauayle, that he artayned vnto fue hides of his own 
land, and was able to keepe a good houſe , allowing 
ſume ſtipend for the maintenance of diuine ſeruice in 
either Church or Chapel , obtayned ſome office or 
imploymentabout the kings houle, or in ſome ſort to 
doe him feruice : he was then cforth reputed wor- 
thy of the name and title of Thegn or Thein, 


wh'ch wasthen accompred as a free-ſeruant or..as a 


| kinde of retayner, oras it may ſeeme a Derung- 


gentleman , that is , aſeruant not bound or (ubic& 
vnto any ſcruile office or labour. 

And if he came {> well forward in meancs and cre- 
dit,that the king imployed him,cither on his crrard, 
or to ride in histrayne, and that himfelfe was ableto 
maintayne others vnderhim,he was worthy to be re- 
puteda Ylafozd, And continuing to augment his 
creditand meanes, hee mightafterward come to bce 
an Earle, with the title (as they then ſpake) of an 
Earle right wozthy , which after of our now vſed 
ſtile may be, a right honourable Earle. An example 
of riſing from ſo meane or meaner eftate may. appeare 
in Earle Goodwin , who being at the firſt but the 


ſonne 
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ſonne ofa cowheard , cameto bee ( as I take it ) the 
greatelt ſubic& that cuer England had , for hee was 
Earle of Kent, Suſſex, Hamſhire, Dorſetſhire, Deuon- 
ſhire and Cornewall, father in law vnto King Edward 
the Confeſſor, by the marriage of Edgitha his daugh- 
ter ; and father vnto King Harald that next ſuccec- 
ded the fayd king Edward. 

If amerchant ſo thriucd that hee was able by his 
owne mcanes thrice to croſle the ſeas, hee was thence 
forward reputed a right worthy Thetn,and capable 
of higher aduancement. In like maner , if a ſcholer 
ſo profited 1n learning that he took degrees in ſchools 
and caryed himlſelfe yertuouſly, hee could not want 
the worſhip due vnto his condition. 

Gemen now Pemen, 

Gemen is now in the modcrne Teutonic written 
Gemeyn, and it isas much to ſay as Common,and as 
in lundry other ancient words, ſo in this, theletter 
g,being altred into p,ic is of Gemen become among 
vs to be Pemen, and varying yer further in ortho- 
graphic itis written Peomen, And ſecing thatGe= 
men is all one with Common, a Beoman is rightly 
vnderſtood a Commoner. 

Such were alſo called Leogleg, rhe C being ſoun. 
dedas K, and ſometimes alſocalled Boozes. 

The name of KZhurle, which comes vt Leozle, as 
now we vſe it, is rather1n reproachfull ſence theno- 
therwile. 

The name of Bour or Booz , which both in 
Germany andthe Netherlands is now generaliy vſcd 
for the appellation of peſants or Countreymen , wee 
ſceme not to vſe, and yet in compoſition the word 

Tet 2 doth 
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dorhtill remaine in our dailyſpecch, albcit we heed 
it not,as when weſay Neghbour,icis no other thing 
than the Bour, dwelling nigh vnto vs, for that this 
name of neighbooz, began at the firſt among ouran- 
ceſtors when they dwelt in the countric, betore they 
had bwiided townes or cities to 1nhabire in, and com- - 
ming atterward to dwell. in townes, our name of 
neighbour having bin firſt vſed in thecountry,came 
to be: of vic in townes and cities , notwithſtanding 
the people were not then Boureg, bur Citizens. 

In the Teutonic it is alſo written Bowrr, and ro 
bows, fignifierh to build, worke,or trame the grovnd 
to ones proper vſc and-commodirie. And irour vul- 
gar Engliſh wee call a manner of a houſe bourifhly 
built without carpentric, and with vnhewen timber, 
as moſt commonly with boughs of trees, A greene 
bower. | ; 

G200m, 

This being the name of a ſeruant that ſeructh in 
ſome inferior place, 1 finde rohauec bin in times paſt 
a name for youths, whoalbeit they ſerued, yetwere 
they inferior vnto men ſeruants, and were ſometimes 
v{cd to bee ſent on foot of errands, ſcruing in ſuch 
manner 2s lackies now doe. 

Thename of bridegroom (as elſewhere is noted) 
was giuen to the new-maried man, in regard that on 
themariage day hee waiteth at the table, and ſer- 
ueth the. bride, and ſo is the groom of the bride for 
that time. 
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THE ETYMOLOGIES OF OVYR 
Englithnames of contempt. 


+] Auing before ſhewed the etymologies' of our 
names of dignities, offices and qualities, I hold it 
not vnneceſlary, for the further ſatisfation ofthe cu- 
rious reader, to {hew in like manner the true hgnifi- 
cation of our common narnes'of contempt , ſuch [ 
meane, as whereot the trucerymologic is worne out 
of remembrance and ſcarce ordinarily knowne. - Di- 
uers of them being properly the -names of ſome vile 
things, and incontempr and diſgrace, full often and 
with great breach of charitie, iniuriouſly applyed 
unto men and women. 
Baud, 

This name of BaUD,now-giuen in-our languageto 
{uchas are the makers or furtherers of diſhoneſt mar- 
ches, was notatthe firſt of any ill ſignification, and 
therefore it is the leflemarucil, thart itis the ſirname 
of a worlhipfull familic in England, and of a Mar. 
quis in Germanie, and albeit the Germans lcaucthe ty, 
and write it with g, yet ſound they the A, as wee doe 
au,& ſo to write it as they ſound it,it is no otherthen 
Baud.the true meaning whereof both with them & 
in our moderne-Engliſh, is Bathe,and anciently was 
Bade, where the reader is to note ( as elſe where I 
haue thewed)that d was of our anceſtors vſed in'com- 
poſition as & It is alſo written in our'old Teutonic 
BadſtoueſFom whence we derived Bath-fewo or 
Bathing-ftewes, where hence we may perceivethat 
we haue taken the names both of Baud and ftkewes, 
and we docalſo yet vſc the word ieWing, ' when we 
Tr $ dreſle 
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dreſle diuers things with hot liquor or water. 

Now did many of theſe Baud-lewes, or as wee 
ſince haue rurned the name, hot-houſes , come in 
length of time to be places of ſuch dilhoneſty, rhat 
they grew into great contempt, the name of ſteweg, 
becomming thereby to be vnderſtood for a brothel- 
houſe, and the Baud-holder or Bath-holder to bee ace 
compted as the fatorfor incontinent people,and by 
vulgarcorruption andabbreuiarion of ſpeech(holder 
being omitted)the keeper of ſuch a houſe came to be 
called the Baud, 

And whereas before I ſayd that a worſhipfull fa. 
milyin England, was firnamed Baud , which, as I 
haue ſhewed, is all one with Bath : it may bee that 
it rooke this name of ſome Office belonging to the 
Bath, at the time of the coronation of ſome King, 
when as the knights of the Bath arc wont to bee 
made, &c. 

Lrone, 
This properly is the appellation of an olde 
Ewe, and applicd in anger vpon anolde or ciderlic 


woman. 
I2abbe. 

In the old Teutonic language,the lees,filth or dregs 
remayning inthe bottome of veſſels, which in Latin 
beareth the name of fx, is called drabbe : and in re- 
gard ofthe wo wo ogg or hithinefle thercof, it be= 
catne metaphorically to be applicd ſome fow.e 
or filthy wt : a 'E 


| | ixcn. 
This is the name of a {he-fox, otherwiſe and more 
anciently foxin, It is in reproach applied to a woman 
| whoſe 
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whoſe nature and condition is thereby compared to 
the lhee-fox. 
_ 

I finde this anciently written YUre , and I finde 
HUre, to becalſo vied and wrirten tor the word hyze, 
and becauſe that ſuch incontinent women doe com= 
monly let their bodies to hire,this name was therfore 
aptly applied vnto them. | 

It isin the Netherlands written Boer, but pro- 
nounced Bo0oz, as wee yet-pronounce it, thoughin 
our later Englith orthographie. (I know not with 
whar reaſon) ſome writeir whoze, 

Knaue. 

Knauecommeth of our ancient word cnaps', 0- 
therwiſe in the lower moderne Teutonic written 
knaep, and in the higher knabe, it ſignifierha boy, 
alſo an inferiour ſeruant, and ſometimes a beadle, and 
being the vſuall appellation of boyes, lackeysor ſuch 
like of ſmall account, itis growne thereby to become 
1name of contempt, andalſfo (through a ftrayned 
ſence) to ſignifie a dilhoneſt man. 

x ,oſel. 

ALofel is one thatharh loſt, negle&ed or caſt off 
hisowne good and welfare , and ſois become lewde 
amd careleſſe of credit and honeſty. 

Lourdaine, 

Becauſe the Danes when they ſametime dominee- 
red ouerthe Engliſhmen, wonld bee honoured with 
the name of Lafo2d, which is now Logd, the people 
in ſcorne did call the Lour-daneg,in ſtcad of Lozd, 
or rather Lafozd-dane , Lour being as much co 
ſay in our ancient language, as /2y4%#- in Latine, to 
wit, 
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wit, Zither, cowardly, - ſiaggiſh. 
E., u . 
Wee often heare this reproachefull name of 
Muean, giuen to a woman, and whar it is I ſuppoſe 
few doc know, butnot being any way the appellati- 
on properly of a woman, it-muſt then be ſome other 
contemprtible rhing, and fo doe I finde it tobe, to wit, 
A barren old cow, and no other thing, and yet ic is 
now growne to bee in our language vnderſtood and 
meant for a diſhoneſt woman of her body, or one 
that is ſpirefull of her tongue. 
Kaſcall, 
| As beforel haue ſhewed how the ill names of 
beaſts in their moſt contemptibleſtate, are in con- 
rempt applied vato women, ſo is Raſcall, being the 
namefor anilfauoured, leane and woorthleſfe Deere, 
commonly applicd vnto ſuch men as are held of no 


credit or woorth. Fenn 
Ribald, 
This was at the firſt Rab2d, as yet in the Nether- 


lands it is vied, where hence both we and the French 
hauing taken the name, haue ſomewhat varicd it both 
in orthography and ſenſe. It was the proper name of 
Rabod, a heathen King of Frieſiand, who being in- 
ſtrued in the faith of Chriſt by the Godly Biſhop 
Ulfran, faithfully promiſed to be baptiſed, and ap- 
pointed the time and place : where being come, and 
ſtanding in the water, he asked of the Biſhop, where 
all his forefathers were, that in former ages were dc- 
ceaſed? the Bilbop anſwered ,that dying without the 
knowledge of the true God, &c. they were in hell : 
chen quoth: Rabod, hold it better and more praiſe- 
worthy 
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worthy to go with thegreater multitude to hell, then 
with your few Chriſtiansto heauen ; and therewith- 
all he went out of the water vnchriſtened ; andretur- 


nedboth to his wonted idolatry and to his cuill life, 


notwithſtanding the good admonitions of the Bi- 
ſhop,and an cuident miracle, which (through the po- 
wer of God) theſayd Bilhop wrought , euen in his 
owne preſence. Hee was afrerward ſurpriſed with a 
ſudden and vnprouided death, about the yeerc of our 


Lord 720. and his very name became ſo odious . 


through his wickednes,thar it grew to be a title of re- 
proach and ſhame, and hath fo continued euer fince. 
Scold, 
The word Scold commeth of our ancient verbe 
beſcyldig,and properly ſignificth to blame or accule, 
in vacomely ſpecchor ſpitcfull termes, &c. 


This commeth of Schzewing, which ſignifieth to 
make clamors, cxclamarions, or loud vnquict noiſes. 
Thief. 

It was anciently written Thteof, and ſo appeareth 
to hauc bin of two ſyllables, thie was wontrto be ta- 
ken for thift, ,ſo as thie-of, is hee that taketh of or 
from a man his thie, that is his thrift or means wher- 
by hethriucth, his goodsor commodities, 

There are of latter ages growne intoour language 
diuers names of honour, authority, and office, the 
which, for that they are deriued from other langua- 
pes, ſuch as vntooursare altogether ſtrange and ex- 
trauagant, and therefore no way properly be ongin 
to our ancient ſpeech, I ſhall not need to meddle Sith 
their Erymologies. 

Vu In 
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In like ſortare there ſunIry names of contempt 
and reproach, that of later times haue either beene by 
our ſelues diuiſed and brought in vſc among vs,or elſe 
borrowed from ſuch before-infinuated languages as 
haue no dependance on ours, and theſe alſo bcing 
from my purpoſe, thatonely intended to write the 
{1gnifications of ſuch asanciently appertaine vato our 
owne Englith' tongue , I will in like manner heere 0- 
mit them. 

"And now deſiring the beneuolent reader courte- 
ouſly to accept of theſe my paincs and endeuours, 
and art his diſcretion to pardon ſuch few faults, as in 
the printing may happen to haue eſcaped, I here take 
my leaue. VALE, 
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children $7 


N 


Nez z land 
what it fignifieth 12.4 
Name of So whence 


* it commeth 6 


Name of Munday whence 
it commeth . 68 
Name of Tuciday whence 
it commeth 7 
Name of Wedneſday 
whence it commeth 577 
Name of Thurſday whece 
it commeth 73 
Name, 


 @ | 


it commeth 77 
Name of Saturday whence 
#t commeth 79 
N ame of Saxons 17 
Names of all places in Bri- 
taine changed by the 


SAXO0RS- 133 
Names of ſhires why ſo g1- 

wen 159 
 Nomnation doth call one a- 
nother as each calleth it 


ſelfe 46 
Nations,. but two in the 
world 6 
Nova Saxonia 149 


Nemrath inuentor of the 
tower of Babel 

Ncmroth began the fob 
domination ouer other 
men 4 

Nemroth fir ft author of 1- 
delatrie 8 


Neereneſſe of England to” 


France 
Neereneſſe of our language 
to the Duytſh 199 
The Netherlands haze 


heretofore bin ſea 100 - 
How the Netherlands ha- 
ing bin ſea became land 

| 109 


Tas Tasce. 


Name of Fryday whence 


Netherlanders planted in 
England IDO1T 
Netherland 4»d Eaſtland 
ſpeech draweth neerer 
to the old Teutonic 
then the high Duytſh. 


| | 196 
Nobality of Spaine iſſned 
from the Gothes 44 
Normans I6 


Normans from whence iſe 
ſued 165 
Nor manes iſſued from the 
Germans. 45 
Normans vſedto robbe by 
ſea I65 
Normans inuade the Ne+ 
therlands and France. 
I65 
Normans burnt Paris 166 
Normans great cruelty in 
France I67 
Normans ſometime fpake 
like languaze_y tothe 
Engliſh 183 
Normans in England ve- 
ry few in reſped# of the 


Englijh people 186 
Bd tf 


O Ld England 21 and 

123 
202 
One 


old French 


Oneman was ntbound to 
one woman in the _ 
f nature 

Ordeal by camp-fight 64 

Ordeal 4y fire 65 

Ordeal by hot-water 66 

Ordcal by cold water 66 

Ordeals abo!:ſhed by Pope 


Stephen tbe ſecond 67 
Origimall of Nations 6 


P 
P 1gans why they eftee- 
med men for Gods 11 
Perer Stump put to death 
for ny 4 were-wolfe 
237 
People af er the floud in- 
habited firſt pon moun- 
faincs 3 
"og at Babel nor mixed 
y the confuſion 4 


rOm7ues 
People - of Germanic OO 
fly named 13 
People of Lombardie iu» 
edfrom the Germans 44. 
People are not inzenuous 
according i0 their conn- 
frie ayre F1 


Pitts not ſo called of patn- 


Tan Tasprsx. 


ting their bodies 114 
Pillars of Hercules 
Place and time of theCon- 
querors landins 175 
Poſteritie of Sem 7 
P ofteritie of Ham 7 
Poſteritis of laphet $8 
Princes anciemly my 
by Germans 
Prince Edgar with hs v4 
feers retire into Scotland 
178 
The pyed pyper | 8y 


Q 


Varrell betweene 4 
. Frenchman and a 


Hollander 32 
.2neene Dido nener knew 
Zneas 94 
Aucene Emma her triall 
(9) 
Queen Rowena or Ronixa 
the wife of King = 
tiger 127 
Lneſtions andSiners op8. 
nions about the name of 
Britainc 8g 


|? Rar of the Romans 
miſtaking the Idolles 


of the Germans 
XIx2 


85 


Reaſons 


- 


Reaſons of the enenneſſe of 
meddowes 102 
Reaſons that King Ed- 
ward the confeſſor ne- 
wer promiſed the crowne 
of England,to the Duke 
Fd Normandie 171 
Rebels againft thetr wils 
228 
Rollo came firſt into Eng- 
land I 
Rollo otherwiſe Robert, 
firft Dake of Norman- 
die of ht race 


Romances or Romants, 


whence the name com- 


meth 209 
Romans neuer paſſed the 
riner Albs 20 


S 


Axons ſuppoſed come 
"ming by land into Ger« 


naanicrefwted 33 
Why on anceſtors were 
called Saxons 21 


Saxons ſuppoſed com- 
ming by /M into Ger- 
manie reſured 34 

Saxons is the number of 
nine thouſand brought 


Trne TasnrLr. 


I68 . 


at the fort into Britain 
116 

Saxons came into Britain 
0s Franckes into Gallia, 
much about a time 119 
MM ſecond ſupply of Sax- 
on forces 127 
Saxonia Tranſmarina149 
Saxon proper names how 
ro be diſcerned 2.42 
Saturday why ſo named 


79 
Scythians fo called of their 
ſhooting 23 
Sea compaſſe when firſt in« 
wented 40 
Sta. compaſſe by ſome of 
Bridges brought to 32. 
windes. 63 
Seat of the. Emperor. in 
Germanie F 
Seuenw kingdomes of the 
Sax01m5 in Britaine 132 
Septentrionalpeople much 
inen to ſhooting 114 
Shelles of ſea fiſh found in 
the earth 103 - 
Sunday why ſo named 
68 


Steeples appearing out 'of 
--/ we villages drow- 
ne 190 
Sirnames, 


Sirmames, how moſt anci- 
ently they were 408 
SWEMI4Ns I5 


T 


"7 pic of Hercules 37 

Togate and Bracate 

24 

Towne how it came in [0 
reat ſe among Vs 29 

Free ator ws Mrs ol 

lacking fine iſſued from 

One Woman 


3 
Thurſday why ſo named 


75 

Triall of the Empreſſe 
Kunigund 66 
T rial of Queene Emma 


65 

Trial wſed for witches 
66 

T roian deſcents many 
imagined 92 
The Troiam hiſtorie held 
tobe fabulous 93 
Tuiſco the God of the wid 
Germans IT 


Tuiſco the 1dol deſcribed 


| 7 
Tweſday 10 and 71 
V 


dandaltes 16 
\ V Warietie more in thu 


Taz TasnLe. 


axe than in any other 
197 
Vites voby fo named 
126 
V ites and Iuites all one126 
King Vortiger ſendeth 
into Germanic for the 
SAXx0ms i116 
King Vorniger depoſed, 
and his fone Vortimer 
made King 129 
King Vartiger the ſecond 
time made king,became 
alienated from the Sax- 
Ons 129 
King Vortiger h# miſc- 
rable exd 132 
Voyage of the fbips of king 
Hiram 36 
Vulgar people of Germa- 
nic know not the name 
of Germanic i 
FER ; 
Aſſaile what it 


rightly ft "_ 


7 

Weapons of the old Sax 
ons * 56 
Wedneſday why ſo named 


73 
Welſh doth not ſignifie 4 
ranger ISI 
Xx 3 * Why 


why the name of Welſh- 
men was by our ance- 
ftors ginen to the Bri- 
fans I51 
Weſt-France 4nd Eaſt. 
France 24 
Were-wolues what they 
= 237 
Willebrord waz the firſt 
Biſhop of Vereght 147 
Wiliam Duke of Nor- 
mandie reſolueth Upon 


Taz Tanre. 


the enterpriſe of Eng. 
lan 


170 

King Whitekindus Nh 
4 Duke 63 
A worn of the ageof 160 
yeeres 323. 
What the name of woman 
Sgnifieth 194 
Wonder ull expedition in 
King Harald 177 


Wonderful tranſporting 
away of 130.children 86 


The principall things of note in the etymologies 
in the cight and ninth chapters are ealily found, with- 
out the noting them downe in this /-dex ; becauſe 
theſe Erymologies doe follow Alphabetically. 

Thoſe in the laſt chaprerare alſo calily ro be found, 
and therefore it is needicſle here to giue direction 


to hnde them. 
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